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Open House 


A Rural Superintendent’s Wife 











When, a bride of two weeks, I first attended 
a Teachers’ Convention it was an easy thing 
to pick out the wives of the schoolmen. Their 
neat, last year’s or older suits, threads of gray 
hair, lack of style generally and above all else 
the tired eyes and lines in their faces—“They 
ought to be ashamed to let themselves grow old 
and dowdy, the teachers don’t—there is no need 
of it.” Such was my heartless criticism. Now 
from the other side of the work looking back 
over the busy years I wonder how a man who 
takes up school work, especially in the rural 
districts, can find a wife. 

My first call to duty was at six o’clock the 
second day we were keeping house (Saturday) 
a Board Member—of course the superintend- 
ent was asleep, and he was allowed to stay 
asleep for then I had not learned the lesson. 
“Always do everything possible the board mem- 
ber asks for lest he turn against thee and thine 
and thou art sent forth into the wilderness with- 
out a bottle of water.” 

The best room in the house is taken for an 
office and the phone is installed there. As very 
few schoolmen earn enough to pay for help in 
either the office or the home, the “silent partner” 
learns to typewrite. “There are so many things 
to be copied and I do need the help, dear.” 

Teachers resign and the candidate can be 
seen’ so much easier at the house—Miss S—is 
displeased, if we had her here for the week-end 
perhaps she would talk it out and be willing to 
teach the rest of the year. “Mr. D— will make 
a trip with me next week, probably Tuesday, 
‘an you put up a lunch for him and entertain 
at dinner that night—” Some nights you sit 
down to dinner at seven o’clock, more often it 
is after eight. Many times the tired man gets 
in at ten or eleven —“Miss E— couldn’t handle 
the eighth grade problems so I stayed after the 
meeting to help her’—or “Mr. G— thinks his 
children are not treated fairly in school had a 
long talk with him”’—or “Mr. T— wants his 
boy to go to work so had to test him for a cer- 
tificate,” ete. “So I missed the train, must 
get away on the first train in the morning (6.15) 
I’m so tired.” So am I, but square my shoul- 
ders for the task: a cup of hot broth, collar 
loosened, rubbers removed, a nourishing meal 
of plain food, then the hot bath, alcohol rub, 
usually all done with protests from the tired 
man who would rather sleep. Perhaps he does 
say once or twice “You splendid girl,” but later 
the work goes on without much attention, unless 
something is neglected. 

The new teachers are hired and must be ex- 
amined by the superintendent. It has happened 
that every room in the flat had a teacher taking 
examinations and I have walked around, then 
answered phone, and prepared lunch for all. 
After a specially hard Saturday the phone rings 
—a fellow worker is in town, will spend the 
Sabbath day with you, why—because you are 
convenient and it will not cost anything. You 
are in the midst of a big washing, the door bell 
rings, a teacher has missed her train, there is 
no other until] evening, “Come right in you did 


just right to come here.” Book agents have to 
be well treated, they see many people in the 
course of a week and your record stands. Angry 
parents appear with complaints and curses, a 
square meal does more to straighten out the 
tangle than all the talking that can be done in 
the same time. 

You entertain unexpectedly the speaker of 
the graduating exercises at lunch on a hot June 
day, the phone rings—a candidate for a position 
will arrive in half an hour. Said person has 
been carefully looked up and is desired for the 
position. Arrangements must be made to have 
the committee meet that evening. Plans must 
be made to entertain him at supper and break- 
fast as well as overnight. The lunch must be 
finished without any appearance of haste. The 
train must be met for the conditions are some- 
what critical and the candidate better not have 
a chance to hear about it from some of the 
town people. Somehow you finish lunch, and 
in'a calm manner bid the speaker a gracious 
farewell. 

The train whistles. Realizing your face is 
flushed, you run for the station. That must be 
he the tall one. “Pardon me, is this Mr. B—? 
This is Mrs. Q My husband asked me to 
look after you for a little while this afternoon 
as he has to be away.” You see we use the 
same formula on so many people that it always 
seems to say itself. At the house—“Have you 


had lunch? Is there anything I can get for 
you? Please sit here, the view is prettier,” etc., 
ete. 


All the time you are conscious that the young 
superintendent has let the neighbor’s cat in 
and it is in plain sight on the uncleared lunch 
table eating the broiled fish you didn’t have a 
chance to taste of. Young Supt. realizing 
mother has returned takes the cat and goes out 
to play. You draw a long breath and try to 
be social for a few minutes. 

While you discuss the topics of the day you 
are trying to decide if there will be milk enough 
for creamed chicken for dinner and, if there 
won’t be, can you get a chance to phone for 
chops. “Where can the boy be? Why doesn’t 
Mr. Q— come back? He promised to.” One 
hour, two hours, three hours, four hours, if 
this goes on for ten minutes more I shall cer- 
tainly cry. No that would never do because 
the kitchen is so untidy and he might go there 
after water. The stores will close in half an 
hour. Where is the boy, ete., ete. 

Relief comes at last. With all the dignity 
it is possible to muster you prepare dinner and 
serve it with a smile. If you work half the 
night perhaps you can do some baking and 
make up for lost They have actually 
started. No one will see you now if you have a 
little ery all by yourself and it will do you good. 
He tried to be nice. The door bell—another 
candidate—it is impossible to say when he will 
return and I am not sure if the position is still 
vacant. Would you like to fill out a blank? 
All the while conscious of your red eyes. No I 
ean’t reach him by phone, etc., ete. 
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time. 


Do the applicants realize what it would mean 
to the silent partner if they kept the appoint- 
ments they ask for instead of happening in any 
old time to wait for the superintendent? Do 
they realize when they wait for the superin- 
tendent, just what it means to the woman with 
the tired eyes who chats easily on the topics 
of the day (but, not on school topics) to give 
up in June three or 
her day ? 


four or five hours from 
If they did they would go out and 
look over the town or take a trolley ride, 
least read the paper or 
tries to divert them with. 


or at 
magazine which she 

Did you ever think of it, dear teacher, that 
while you work hard you have a check duce on 
pay day, and for the wife of the superintendent 
there is no check and no pay day? You could 
easily in ten minutes more time arrange the 
papers as you have been asked to, list the pu- 
pils in the same order each time. It takes no 
more time to send in reports promptly than it 
does to be from four to ten days late, and it 
means a great deal to the silent partner when 
this is done. In my own experience there are at 
present two teachers, only two, who organize 
every paper according to schedule, that means 
at least six hours office work which ought to take 
only twenty minutes. 

The year before our second child was bOrh, 
ten teachers were entertained overnight, twen- 
ty-six parents were soothed, fifty-one candidates 
were looked after, forty-five agents called, a to- 
tal of one hundred and one meals furnished, 
twelve boarding places were looked up. ‘This 
in addition to, the usual housework, all the fam: 
ily sewing, as well as some office work. 

My hair is turning gray, my face has tired 
lines, my clothes are out of style, I do not at- 
tend conventions any more because my clothes 
are so shabby. 

YES. 

The father of my children is doing a man’s 
work in the world. Some of his magazine ar- 
ticles are listed by the U 
tions. 


Does it pay ? 


. S. bureau of publica- 
The poise and self-control which I have 
had to acquire are worth much to my family. 
Some of the teachers send holiday greetings, 
some let us know when they are promoted, oc- 
casionally we receive a marriage announcement. 
So far we have never heard from a teacher 
after she has married unless she wants a posi- 
tion for a relative. Of the two hundred who 
have toiled under the iron hand of the Superin- 
tendent, six have thanked him for fitting them 
for a higher position. I think that is a large 
per cent from what other men have told me 
about the work. There are problems outside of 
the schoolroom, dear teacher, and I feel sure 
these facts will find many a superintendent’s 
wife who will have been through similar experi- 
ences. 
For my part in the plan is but weakness 
My place in the structure small— 
Sut what a thing for a worm of the dust 
To be in the plan at all! 
“(JRANNIES.” 
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THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


John 


The most important duty a superintendent of 
schools performs is the selection and appoint- 
ment of his teaching force. Regardless of the 
introduction of new theories of education, the 
building up of administrative machinery, and 
addition of material equipment, the ultimate 
suecess of the schools rests now as always upon 

Her selec- 
tion is, therefore, a matter of supreme impor 
tance, and knowledge of the qualities of the ap- 
plicant should be chiefly concerned with the 
main issue—success in the classroom. 

Information of the fitness of the candidate is 
obtained from two main sources: (1) the ap 
plicant, and (2) references. This is sometimes 
supplemented by data gathered thru “scouting”, 
but on the whole the appointing power bases its 
judgment of the fitness of candidates and the 
relative merits of applicants for the same posi- 
tion on matter contained in the application 
blanks, and reference forms received from other 
educators. Sometimes, both the data supplied 
by candidates, and the reference 
from intermediaries, as teachers’ 
college appointment 


the work of the classroom teacher. 


material come 

agencies and 
bureaus, but this in no 
wise changes the fact as to the original sources 
of information. 

To school officials who examine several hun- 
dred applications, and four or five times as 
many references, from the point of view of time 
alone, it is important that the data be funda- 
mental in its nature, and at the same time com- 
pact and brief. Moreover, if some of the es 
sential data can be objectively determined, it 
should be done. Objective measurement has 
proved effective in other fields in arriving at a 
just evaluation; and it promises some measure 
of protection against charges of favoritism and 
the influence of political “pull.” At the least, 
absolute, measurable, and opinionated material 
may be separated for separate consideration, and 
irrelevant questions omitted alfogether. This 
done, a fairer judgment of the ability of the 
candidates should result. 

It is doubtless true that in 
information 


a large sense no 


about a candidate for a position in 
the public schools can be considered irrelevant. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that some 
points are more important than others, and that 
in the very nature of things a complete descrip- 
tion or “teachergraph” is impossible. There is 
no evidence that the superintendent who col 
lects exhaustive and meticulous accounts of the 
qualifications of candidates is more 
in his choices than are those 
carefully a few outstanding essentials. In 
reality, the chances of a wiser selection are de 
cidedly with the latter. 

The purpose of this study is (1) to discover 
the nature of the information school officers 
now gather about prospective teachers, (2) to 
indicate what can be objectively measured, what 
is mere opinion, and what is irrelevant, (3) to 
suggest forms that will embody inferences 
gained from the consideration mentioned, and 
(4) to raise the question of the extent to which 
schools prepare teachers along the lines appoint- 
ing officers believe fundamental. 

The sources of information here used in ad- 
dition to the literature of the 
follows: (1) 


successful 


who serutinize 


subject are as 
application and_ registration 
blanks, (2) reference blanks: from college ap- 
pointment bureaus, teachers’ agencies, and city, 
county, and state superintendents, and (3) cata- 
logs of teacher training institutions. 

The total number of application and registra- 
tion forms examined was 156, divided as follows: 
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Appointment bureaus 25, representing 23 states; 
agencies 39, 21 states; 

29 states; small cities 50, 29 states; 
and states 9, 5 states. The small cities consti- 
tute a population of from 2,500 to 50,000. 

The blanks were analyzed and the qualities 
listed tabulated in the order of their occurrence, 
those that were mentioned the oftenest coming 
first. What the order is may be 
bles (1) and (11) which follow, table one con- 
taining the data from application forms and ta- 


teachers’ large cities 33, 


counties 


seen from ta- 


Seventy different qualities are enumerated, Of 
these, small cities lead with 46, 
appointment bureaus 45, 
states and counties 25. 


agencies 45, 
large cities 30, and 
There is an agreement 
18 points, and only 14 are recognized 
by receiving a majority of the 156. Over fifty 
per cent of the questions were asked fewer 
ten times, and 


on only 


than 


twelve were asked only once. 
There seems to be 


than 20% 


an actual need of no more 
of the inquiries herewith listed, bas- 
ing a judgment upon frequency of 


appearance 

ble two from reference blanks: alone. 

TABLE I. APPLICATION BLANKS. 
Appt. Large Small Counties 
QUALITIES Bureaus Agencies Cities Cities States Totals 
(70) (25) (39) (33) (50) (9) (156) 
l Education 

High School ....... 26 39 33 50 9 156 
Normal ....... 24 39 33 50 7 153 
lag ia acah bg a Ghd ween al ae 24 39 33 50 ) 155 
Rr Mtr ih eS 23 39 33 50 9 154 
3. Age 18 29 28 50 9 144 
a 0lti(wé‘é Ne eee ere 19 30 27 39 s 132 
5. Certificate 18 34 24 46 8 130 
6. Health 12 34 20 42 5 116 
IS 15 39 14 42 4 114 
8. Height 15 39 13 42 4 113 
9. Last Salary 13 39 18 33 i) 112 
10. Position Wanted 21 39 21 18 s 107 
Re RS ey oe ee 20 39 12 30 6 107 
A PE Tet y LATE 25 39 6 19 4 93 
13. Special Subjects reer 12 39 Xs 26 5 90 
Se, . SES 553 a) 4 004-5 00 se eck oe BR 25 39 5 14 l 84- 
15. When Available 4 37 10 20 3 74 
Se CTI ova Gdic's vw ax vic iee 2 6 accom 9 16 16 20 0 61 
17. Defects CS eee ere Pee ee 1 22 8 28 1 60 
18. School Activities <a 17 39 0 y 0 55 
19. Can Teach... ‘ 15 39 3 5 0 52 
20. Foreign Languages 12 26 2 11 1 62 
21. Graduate Study .. his.cs 5 bo A 2 7 7 28 0 44 
22. Children—how many i2 22 5 2 0 43 
23. Locality Preferred 11 32 0 0 0 43 
24. Subjects Studied 19 16 4 2 0 41 
25. Race—Nationality 5 5 6 4 1 26 
36. Coumpes I BGUORtion...... ns cccesvcns 11 6 0 0 i) 17 
ee I eee 14 ; 0 0 0 17 
28. Testimonials Acce pt. 0 2 5 s 0 16 
29. Travel pe SD EES biodbg + ee soap erernis 6 2 0 3 1 12 
30. Professional A er Teron Te 0 0 3 6 2 11 
31. Summer School Attended 0 0 6 3 0 y 
BR, TF Is 5c ces rec ccwercecneses l 6 0 1 0 8 
SS. COCMOW TRPOCTONGS ones ccc s cee cen 6 2 0 0 0 ~ 
34. Member of Societies 2 6 0 0 0 8 
35. Use Tobacco ..... a aeT 2 2 0 3 1 8 
i WL on Oe eh tare hss 0464 eee EM 4 2 0 0 0 6 
37. Extension Classes Attended................ 0 0 4 2 0 6 
38. Citizen of U. S , 0 0 5 l 0 6 
SH. TRRGURORURTY BIGMORTION onc cic ceccecscne. 3 0 2 0 0 + ab 
£0: WilOW OF WHR. o6 ces ccccecaes 0 5 0 0 0 5 
41. Sex .. 0) 3 0 2 0 5 
42. Color of Hair.. 1 3 0 0 0 4 
3. Greatest Number of Pupils Enrolled. ae ae 0 4 0 0 0 4 
44. Direct Boy BOOuts.....rcccssccsccece 0 0 0 1 3 4 
45. Member State Association.. 0 0 0 3 1 4 
46. Eyes Defective 0 0 0 4 0 4 
47. Ears Defective 0 0 0 4 0 4 
48. Strong Points .. : 0 0 3 1 0 4 
49. Grades in Subjects. 4 0 0 0 0 4 
50. Community Work .. 0 3 0 0 0 3 
51. Failed of Reelection 0 0 1 2 0 3 
52. Teaching a Business 1 0 3 0 6 3 
53. Color of Eyes. Litee +s “6s te ented ee-ewlle a | 1 0 0 0 9 
54. Studied Under “Whom. 0 2 0 0 0 2 
55. Belong Secret Society.. 0 9 0 0 0 ° 
56. Use Intoxicants .. 1 0 0 0 1 2 
57. Wear Glasses , 0 0 0 2 0 2 
58. Parents’ Birthplace oe 0 0 0 2 0 2 
59. Lowest Salary for Week’s “Trial. ie sah ates 0 0 0 1 0 1 
60. Politics . 0 1 0 0 0 1 
61. Offices in Educational Association 0 | 0 0 0 1 
62. Attend Teachers’ Meetings 0 0 0 0 1 1 
63. Nervous Breakdown 0 0 0 1 0 1 
64. Military Service ...... 1 0 0 0 0 1 
65. Father’s Occupation .. 0 0 0 l 0 1 
66. Avocations .... shone gba Pe ake oo eae 1 0 0 0 0 1 
67. Fond of Outdoors. | 0 0 0 0 1 
68. Do You Swear. , | 0 0 0 0 1 
69. Attitude Towards Cards, Dancing VErerir re ] 0 0 0 0 1 
70. How Long Expect to Teach 0 1 0 0 0 1 


og 
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Copies of 83 reference forms were received, 
distributed as follows: bureaus 13, agencies 27, 
large cities 10, small cities 29, states and coun- 
ties 4. Many superintendents wrote that they 
use no specific form, but address a personal let- 
ter of inquiry to the references, leaving it to 
the latter to give such information as seems to 
him relevant to the particular case and adequate. 
The replies are thus personal, and a direct re- 
flection of the standards,—usually at the time 
of writing uncritical,—of the reference. Instead 
of decreasing the probability of error from the 
subjective attitude it increases it, and the ef- 
fect will likely be to bring out into prominence 
either the very good or the inferior character- 
istics in the teacher’s makeup, depending upon 
the feeling at the moment, and the favorable or 
unfavorable attitude of the writer. Important 
qualities may be omitted altogether, and a high 
or low general estimate given which if analyzed 
critically would have no basis. 

Certainly nothing can be lost from being spe- 
cific and definite. 


The agencies without excep- 


tion stress a few characteristics, and often make 


possible their graphic representation. This is a 


distinct aid to busy superintendents who in the 


course of a year receive many requests for in 
formation about prospective teachers. The data 
gathered from the reference blanks is herewith 
given: 


TABLE Il. 


(55) 
QUALITIES 


Scholarship 

Discipline paid ‘a 

Teaching Ability a “PAUP 
Character ...... Silla ob aoe 
Personal Appearance 
Success ...... Ei Lh a os Swed eaibrss OS 
GOOMOPRTION 2. nce tcc eee r scenes 
Defects ....... 4 Ser AF 

Personality 
ree 
Peculiarities 

Social Qualities 
Daily Preparation 
. eae 
Would’ you employ. 
Progressive ....... 
Greatest Weakness is 
Have You Seen Applicant T each. aac a 
Enthusiasm 

Efficiency 

Greatest Strn. 

Loyalty ...... 
Capacity for Work. 
Good English 
Adaptability 

Leadership 

Popularity 

Originality 
re 

30. Initiative 

Reelection 

Punctuality 

33. Sincerity 

34. Self-Control F 

35. Use Tobacco or L iquor. 
36. How Much Experience.. 


ee ee ee ee en ee ee el ol edad 
SHAAAS SUH SSHAAMAR WE SEMI MNS Pr 


oo 
at 


RG | as 

38. Neatness .......... 

I ot tcc sc ccece 

40. Address ...... 

41. Discretion ET A bo. n'p 616.8 0°00 

42. Good Sense ..........- 

43. Intelligence ae 

44. Judgment ........ eee a ton o , ; 
45. Vivacity ...... setae Se rae tale ed eb as o's s 
CT OD sc cp ecw ecconsseescoesses oe as 
47. Conscientiousness ES oo, co ew seec 
Qs. Cregit Good .......-.ee0-- ES 
49. Dress Showy ....... Co EE ere 
60. Athletic ....... ie ghee 

51. Use Standard Tests. a 
TET aeWe bea ceercccecece 

538. Do Bxtra Duties... ¥ 

ee eee ee eee 


55. Give Too Much Time to Society 
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There are thus 55 different characteristics on 
which information is gathered from references. 
Only eight of these are unanimously voted for 
and receive a majority. The order is: bureaus 
35, small cities 34, agencies 29, large cities 19, 
states and counties 10. Many of the agencies 
are tending to restrict their list to from six 
to eight inquiries. Their rule seems to be to 
collect as much as possible from the applicant 
who has a direct interest in giving it, and to 
limit the questions asked of references to the 
minimum: increasing thereby the returns, and 
at the same time giving that which is most 
likely to receive attention at the hands of the 
superintendent or school board who examines 
the credentials with a view to the election of 
the candidate. 
involved. 


A very practical question is here 


The next point is to consider the material 
that is relevant (1) in application blanks, and 
(2) in reference forms. Some principles of se- 
lection are (1) the minimum essentials should 
be included, (2) the obvious may be omitted, 
(3) where information may be obtained from 
the registrant it should be done, (4) questions 
to applicants should be confined to matters of 
fact not of opinion, (5) effort should be made 
to determine the fitness of the candidate Aor a 
specific position: i. e., fourth grade, primary, 
art, athletic director, high school English—not 
simply for school work. 

It is true that que tions will arise of local 


REFERENCE BLANKS. 


Large Small 
Bureaus Agencies Cities 


States 


Cities Counties Totals 


(13) (27) (10) (29) (4) (83) 
12 24 10 29 4 79 
6 25 8 28 4 71 
13 26 i) 16 4 68 
5 27 8 24 4 68 
4 27 6 25 3 65 
4 26 0 18 0 48 
3 4 13 20 3 43 
14 5 16 3 41 
9 4 3 14 0 30 
5 l 3 16 y4 27 
0 9 l 12 0 22 
y y ] 7 0 19 
0 0 4 12 0) 16 
3 2 } 7 0 16 
0 6 l 7 l 15 
7 ] l 4 0 13 
; 3 y 4 2 12 
0 0 4 7 0 11 
3 0 0 6 0 y 
0 0 2 7 0 y 
3 l Uv 5 0 y 
0 0 2 7 0 s] 
l l 0 5 0) 8 
5 0 0 l 0 6 
3 3 0 0 0 6 
3 9 0 0 0 5 
0 4 0 ] 0 D 
4 0 0 0 0 4 
0 4 0 0 0 { 
3 0 0 0 0 4 
0 3 0 0 0 3 
l 0 0 l 0 2 
2 0 0 0 0 2 
2 0 0 0 0 9 
0 ] 0 1 0 2 
0 l 0 1 0 2 
0 0 0 ? 0 2 
l 1] 0 0 0 Z 
2 0 0 0 0 9 
l 0 0 0 0 | 
] 0 0 0 0 ] 
l 0 0 0 0 l 
l 0 0 0 0 | 
1 0 0 0 0 l 
] 0 0 0 0 l 
] 0 0 0 0 1 
] 0 0 0 0 1 
0 1 0 0 0 1 
0 l 0 0 0 | 
0 1 0 0 0 l 
0 0 0 1 0 I 
0 0 0 ] 0 I 
0 0 0 l 0 1 
0 0 0 l 0 l 
0 0 0 l 0 I 


import on which data should be gained. There 
are localities where membership in articular 
church is of significance to the success of the 
school. In the south where separate schools for 
white and for colored children are mainta 1ined, 
the question of color becomes an essential] one 
to ask. Again, in schools that hav pension 


system, age becomes of paramount mportance, 
it is difficult to understand just 
what conclusion regarding efficiency can be de- 
duced from the statement of years—or 
diplomatically put, date of birth—that 


In other cases 


as it is 
cannot 


be arrived at thru noting experience, and other 


like qualities. 

In a study made by F. L. Clapp at the Tyj- 
versity of Illinois published in School Review 
Monograph number 5, the opinion of 100 ex. 
perienced school superintendents and principals 


of the ten most important teaching qualities js 


listed in order of frequency of mention These 
qualities are: 
l. Sympathy. 6. Enthusiasm 
2. Personal appearance. 7. Scholarship 
3. Address. 8. Vitality. 
4. Sincerity 9. Fairness 
5. Optimism. 10. Reserve 
Ruediger and Strayer in a quantitative study 


of factors going to make up general ability 
among teachers give the following in order: 


1. Discipline. 7. Accord with pupils 
2. Teaching skill 8. Experience 

>. Initiative. 9. Social qualities, 

4. Personality. 10. Personal appear 
5. Progressiveness ance, 


6. Ability to carry out. 11. Health 

Suggestions 

In this study the correlations were worked out 
by Pearson’s method, and th nelusion was 
that there is a very definite positive correlation 
between the first eight factors and g neral abil- 
ity, and a very slight correlation—practically 0, 
in the ease of the last. 

Littler studied the causes of failure among 
(School and Home Edueat on, March, 
1914.) The most important reason ire, he 
found, as follows: 


teachers 


l. Poor discipline. 4. Lack of interest 

2. Weak personality 5. No daily preparation 

3. Lack of teaching 6. Failure to cooperate 
skill. 


As in the case of Ruediger and Strayer, Lit- 
tler found that health plays but little part as 
a cause of failure. 

Boyce in School Review Monograph number 6 
made an intensive study of factors of success 
n teaching. His list of the twelve qualities 
which appear to be fundamental ar 
1. Skill in teaching how to study 
2. Organization of subject matter 
3. Choice of subject matter. 

4. Stimulation of community 

5. Initiative and self-reliance 

6. Growth of pupils in subject matter 
(7. Adaptability and resourcefulness 

8. Daily preparation. 

9. Skill in habit formation. 

10. Skill in stimulating thought 

11. Skill in questioning. 

12. Definiteness and clearness of aim 

Various educators have expressed themselves 
mn the subject of qualities of the 


ideal teacher. 

A few statements are herewith given: 
Dutton. 6. Common sense 

1. Personality 7. Character 

2. Health. Chancellor 

3. Extra-school duties. 1. Good physique 


4. Intelligence 2. Cheerfulness 
5. Morality 3. Culture 
6. Sincerity. Lyon 
7. Honesty 1. Character 
8. Temperament. 2. Tact 

Baldwin 5. Judgment 
1. Gifted. 4. Health. 
2. Cultured. 5. Scholarship. 
}. Progressive. Palmer. 

White. 1. Sympathetic imagi- 

|. Personal aptitude nation. 
2. Scholarship 2. Intellectual wealth. 
3. Sympathy. 3. Power to invigorate 
4. Will Power. life thru learning. 
5. Health 1. Willingness to be 


forgotten. 
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All the factors that enter into consideration 
in selecting teachers may be classified as (1) 
absolute, (2) measurable, (3) opinion. The 
value of opinion depends upon the ability of 
the person who gives it, and his knowledge ot 
the person who gives it. It is no worse for be- 
ing detinite, and for its being known as opinion. 
According to Hollingsworth the opinion of any- 
one on a given quality in some one else is in 
proportion to the degree to which the judge him- 
self possesses the quality. 
who has a deal of 
judge of initiative in 


For example, one 
great initiative is a good 
others. To the three 
classes above, there might, as has been indi- 
eated, be added a fourth: namely those of transi- 
tory, local, and special interest as whether the 
applicant has had fifteen hours in education in 
states that a requirement of that nature 
for a teacher’s certificate. 


have 


Under the heading of absolute are put those 
facts which may or may not be of fundamental 
importance. kor example the question of phys- 
ical defects is important if the candidate is 
deaf, but is of no significance in making a com- 
parative estimate of the respective merits of ten 
applicants without defects. Further, whether 
the candidate is married or not is mainly im- 
portant to those districts where married teach- 
ers are not employed. 

Many questious which could be absolutely de- 
termined are relegated to opinions, or the in- 
quiry directed to the teacher. For example, a 
health certificate should weigh more heavily in 
determining the state of the health 


than her own statement or the opinion of her 


teacher’s 


superintendent. 

In weighing the measurable qualities account 
has been taken of the relative standings of the 
qualities as shown by the application and ref 
erence forms heretofore given. The classified 
minimum information which might be obtained 


on application blanks is: 


Absolute. 
1. Name. 5 
2. Date of birth 6 
3. Position wanted 7 
4. Health (certificate). 8 


Physical 
Married 
Salary expected. 

Citizen of United 
States 


defects 


Measurable. 
1. Education 
(a) College graduate . bi oa : .100 
(b) Normal graduate ........ 
(c) High school graduate.. 
(d) Post graduate, 10 points 
each year. 


2. Exper-ence 
(a) Ten to twenty-five years............100 
ce Pave OO: COB. ines cc saees ; 1s a ae 
(c) 3 to 5, 25 to 35.. ‘ . “eens 60 
ae 2 oe Te CO Oe. ve osalv css 5 aha ‘5 


(e) Néne .. ‘a — ; ‘ is =e 40 
‘ertificate 
(a) Highest grade required for position. 80 
(b) Second grade .. Tei fa 5 ie 60 
RR, eee eee ee 40 
’rofessional Improvement 
(a) Ten hours’ credit amnually summer 
school or extension courses........ 30 
(b) Average 5 hours annually....... 20 
(c) Professional reading, five 
Eo Oe re eee rere 
(d) Travel during summer.. 
(e) Publications 


~ 


— 


Troe 10 

In the place of certificate the rating attained 
in examination substituted. In this 
case it is doubtless. better to have five ranks 
as (1) superior, (2) excellent, (3) good, (4) fair, 
and (5) unsatisfactory. 


may be 


Grades received while 
in school are also good indexes to teach ng abil 
ity, and may well be 
teachers. 


considered in selecting 
‘ 4 = 

Clapp has estimated that a student 
who makes average class grades of 95 has 
chances of success in teaching at about two to 
one over a student whose class grades average 
85. Regarding the value of experience, opin- 
differ. Doubtless been 


maintained, a progressive increase in ability up 


ions there is, as has 
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to ten years, then a period where experience con 
tributes practically nothing to ability, and after 
twenty-five years a gradual decrease. 

The same method of weighing application 
blanks has followed with the reference 
Five classes or ranks are indicated for 
checking, and 


been 
forms. 
a numerical value assigned each 
for convenience in reaching final evaluation. 
Only questions of opinion are asked references, 
since matters of fact may be more easily ob- 
tained elsewhere. It is more or less of an im- 
position to ask a busy superintendent who re- 
ceives many such requests every day to rate 
teachers on twenty-five to fifty points, so the 
inquires are few in number; another very good 
reason being that if the forms were not brief 
they would not be filled out at all. If stand- 
ard tests are used teaching ability may be trans- 
ferred from the realm of opinion to that of 
measurable qualities. 


REFERENCE FORMS. 
A @ £€ D FZ 


ee Sr er 
ie Re eee 
3. Teaching Ability 

&, CRE ¢ 6 kk ea dew sions 
5. Personal Appearance .... 


6. Cooperation 
7. Personality 


Values assigned the ratings above of the first 
four are: A=50, B=40, C=30, D=20, E10, 
and of the last A=40, B=30, C=20, 
D=10, and E=5. 

In order to 


three 
show the use of the objective 
method let us rate two teachers whom we as- 
sume to be applicants for the same position, 
that of fourth grade in the elementary school. 
Both are between 25 and 30 years old, are in 
good health, have no physical defects, are citi- 
zens of the United States, and are willing to 
accept the scheduled salary. The ratings on the 
application forms compare as follows: 
‘Teacher A, 
Normal 


graduate WA ee: ¥ 80 
Five years’ experience........ a 
CAPR, Bo as ina 64.4 FA Ca enw ce eee 80 
Improvement 
RO Sl eee oe —— 
Professional reading ........ 5 hla ea ee 
—, Srreedr ewer. oe en 270 
Scholarship ...... ' Tere eee 40 
IIE | he Kase he Grace: Wares wea ea we wee 30 
Teaching Ability ...... 40) 
Bee? Ce eer eee & ee ie a 50 
Personal Appearance mee Cree 40 
Cooperation Tite eWie CR thas oo 30 
Personality a. eee ba 40 
en. * Sax Paw baad cma) ule ; 270 
COMMDATRLTIVG TABLE 6.2 dccicaese 540 
Teacher B. 
Normal graduate ....... ewer ae ee 80 
Three years’ experience......... naipen 60 
COPUHONES Bs oe ict ws ahi Sie be beat 80 
Improvement 
Ee os 4 em ork ks 6-6 ee ee aS 10 
Professional reading .....c..cceeees 10 
WS £ dus 0A ares dod edn hea 240 
DO 5g oo G9 68% 1 43 Vie db 8 es Dis 40 
SI oh. BER Was on 050s bh has Rees 40 
ED JEGUEED  s'0-6 0 4,000.2 han Ue ~~ 
6 Pe Nr ee ee eee : - 50 
Personal Appearance ..........eeeees 30 
CHUPRIEESOR Ci wawinnds eas Velv ceces ta 40 
i ere eee oa 30 
ND. hk aa eae 518 da te ite 270 
Comparative Rating ........ os 510 


Actual cases. 

Teacher A would be the better qualified for 
the position, and as a result of using objective 
ratings the superintendent would not be ac- 
cused of yielding to political influence in nomi- 
nating her for it. There is also something to 
be said in favor of maintaining the objective 
attitude in selecting teachers. It is true there 
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are conditions in which a greater importance 
would be assigned to ability to discipline, in 
which case teacher B would 
choice. But 


doubtless be the 
this one should realize 
that he is putting an unusual emphasis upon 
this quality in order to meet particular cireum- 
stances. There is then abundant defense for 
such action, but not if teacher B is elected be- 
cause there is a notion in the mind of the su- 
perintendent that discipline is far more impor- 
tant than scholarship and teaching ability. 

As brought ovt in the study previously open 
letters of reference are given consideration by 
two agencies, and by superintendents in five 
large cities, and in eight small cities. This 
clearly shows that the practice is rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete, and has no place in the selection 
of teachers in a modern school system, 

The last concern of th's study is with the 
work of teacher training institutions to meet 
the needs laid down by superintendents. Sum- 
marized we may say that the schools accomplish 
or do not accomplish the following: 

1. Provide a measureable attainment in schol- 
arship. 

2. Offer professional courses, some of whiche 
are required. 

3. Afford a brief teaching experience in the 
practice department, of so little value as to be 
considered negligible by school officers when ask- 
ing information about experience. 

4. Term classes in school management in 
which the problem of discipline is discussed* 
This is true of the normal schools, but is usually 
inapplicable to the colleges and universities. 

5. Teaching ability supposed to be improved 
thru courses in educational psychology which 
may or may not be required. 

6. The development of character, a spir:t of 
cooperation, and growth of personality incidental] 
and vicarious. 

7. Provide opportunities for the improvement 
of teachers in service, but seldom follow up 
their own graduates, nor instruct them in the 
requirements of their profession, the opportuni- 
ties, and the agencies available for their advance- 
ment. 

8. Do not offer opportunity except to the pro- 
ficient in athletics, debate, dramatics, and mus:e, 
ete., and except in summer school give no train- 
ing in the teaching of these specialties.’ 

These conclusions, therefore, seem justified: 

1. A great deal of obvious extraneous and ir- 
relevant information is gathered by school super- 
intendents regarding the qualifications of appli- 
cants for teaching positions at the expense of 


the time of both superintendent and the appli- 
cant, 


9 
= 


in doing 


Such a mass of ill-assorted matter renders 
scientific evaluation impossible or exceedingly 
difficult. 

3. A survey of application and reference forms 
shows that but few salient points in teacher se“ec- 
tion exist. 

4. These should be selected as the critéria for 
a basis of judging the fitness of applicants for 
specific positions. 

5. So far as possible these should be rated in 
an objective manner. 

6. Teacher training institutions are not en¢ 
gaged in preparing teachers directly along the 
lines of many of the requisites on which their 
desirability and success depend. 

*From an unpublished study on “The Training 
of Teachers for Special Activities” by R. L. Kirk, 
University of Oregon, 1917. 


TO, REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM. 

A review of recent developments in educa- 
tional journalism is to constitute one of the 
chapters in the 1920 Biennial Survey of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. “In this review,” says 
Commissioner Claxton, “it is planned to give at- 
tention, not only to the work of the professional 
educational periodicals thruout the country, but 
also to treat of the activity of the daily press in 
behalf of education—thru the establishment of 
education pages or departments, or special treat- 
ment of educational matter in the editorial col- 
umn.” A special section of the study will deal 
with the agricultural press and its work for rural 
education. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., educational edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post, is directing 
the survey for the Bureau. 
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EDUCATIONAL TUMORS 


J. Milnor Dorey, Trenton, New Jersey 


In all communities there are some educational 
tumors. An educational tumor is an individual 
in the school system who breeds discomfort, 
paralyzes the flow of progress, and poisons the 
community. Sometimes the medicine of public 
opinion will absorb him into the school system. 
Often nothing short of the official scalpel! will 
get rid of him. 


First is the commissioner, or member of the 
school board. He has not accepted oftice because 
of his knowledge of or interest in schoo! affairs. 
He holds office because of his love of personal 
show or as payment of a political debt. He ha- 
no fixed pedagogical principles or philosophy. 
The conduct of the public schools to him is 
more or less of an amusing game. His judg- 
ment on issues in meetings is flash and incon- 
sistent, not ballasted. He accepts homage from 
principals, teachers, and janitors. He will boost 
the private ambitions of anyone in the school 
system either for personal gain or from preju 
dice, and if exposed will go to any length to 
“save his face.” He believes in “pitiless pub- 
licity” only when defending himself or his 
friends in their schemes, and will use his con- 
nection with newspapers, when he has onv, to 
mould public opinion to suit his desires and 
biased views. He is given to profanity and to 
association with hotel loafers in whose presence 
he transacts school affairs. He devises ways to 
place on the payroll friends and relatives, aud 
makes promises to contractors without the war 
rant of the school board. He votes automati 
cally in the negative on any question of expendi 
ture or improvement. When faced with a deci- 
sion he will hedge, backfire, or blurt out an 
unexpectedly new and impossible view. He con 
stantly baffles and angers his associates. He 
will neither offer anything constructive or “stay 
put” when that is the only way to dispose of 
him. He is a bull in a china shop. 

The school superintendent or principal of a 
school may often be a tumor. He cannot get 
along with his teachers. He browbeats and 
bullies, threatens and gives commands. He al 
ways has some pedagog'cal chip on his shoul 
der, breathing defiance to any who disagree with 
him, lauding those who agree with him. He 
can work best only when surrounded with 
sycophants and weaklings who either from fear 
or hope of favor bend the knee. He loves to 
talk about himself. He takes himself and his 
opinions very seriously and thinks it a privi 
lege to lay bare for your profit just how his 
mind works. In public meetings he speaks 
loudly and often. In seeking interviews his af 
fairs must come first. He repels students by his 
cold analysis of their defects. He is quick to 
seize upon new ideas and claim them for his 
own. He borrows much from the work of oth 
ers, and is clever in getting people to labor for 
him. He rarely makes an appeal for project- 
on their merits but accomplishes his ends by 
deals and frame-ups with citizens, members of 
the school board, and the newspapers, all of 
whom he tricks into support by sophistry. If a 
teacher leaves his employ because of friction, 
or because he was too bold in expressing his 
opinion and it was made plain to him that sub- 
servience only was wanted, he will exercise the 
advantage of his position of superior in office 
by preventing him from getting another posi- 
tion. He keeps those with too much initiative 
in the background by giving them undesirable 
positions, by petty faultfinding, and by even- 
tually forcing them into an impasse. He preaches 
democracy but practices autocracy. If he has 


a superior in office he will endeavor to under- 
mine his position by innuendo, by studied 
slights, and will follow up his advantage to gain 
standing and influence for himself. He is not 
satisfied until his ego labels all the activites otf 
the community. 

Another pestiferous tumor is a certain type 
of teacher. He lacks tact, scholarship, and per- 
sonality. He bluffs in the classroom, among his 
associates, and in the community. He attempts 
familiarity with the pupils, or, as the mood 
strikes him, is harsh, crude, and objectionable. 
He uses slang, kills time in his class with aim- 
less talk, and spends more energy thinking up 
ways to avoid work than to accomplish results 
He is always offering better ways of runn.ng 
the school than the one laid down by the prin 
cipal. He is coustantly suggesting short cuts, 
and shirks when he can. He is unpunctual with 
h:s reports and his work is not neat. He spends 
a great deal of time seeking notoriety in the 
community, often incurring the jealousy of his 
principal if his work happens to have merit and 
the principal is built along small lines. He can 
not discipline because he does not enjoy the r 
spect of his pupils. He studies his subject only 
enough to keep ahead of his class. He wants 
to avoid being taken for a teacher, and pro 
claims this desire by affectations of clothes and 
mannerisms. He tries to keep himself immune 
from the pedagogical atmosphere by refraining 
from educational literature and conventions. He 
may be grasping and can see advantage in serv 
ing as a stool pigeon for his principal, obeying 
instructions to the letter, spying on other teach- 
ers, taking every occasion to exploit himself and 
his efficiency in the eyes of the principal. He 
is a trouble maker, always on the alert for gos 
sip, seeking every opportunity to undermine the 
work and standing of an associate if he ean 
profit thereby. He is a misfit, a menace to the 
profession, a standing reason for condescension 
by the men of the business and _ professional 
world, and_a live argument for keeping the sal- 


aries of teachers down. 


There are many tumors among the pupils. 
This form of tumor is lazy, noisy, flip, and ag- 
gravating. He likes to nag teachers in order 
that he may get a “rise.” He is a constant 


trouble maker with teachers and pupils by his 
petty lying, thieving, and gossip. He writes on 
the walls, cuts his name in the woodwork, makes 
little noises in the classroom and affects an air 
of innocence when glances are thrown in his 
direction even jo-ning in the general frown by 
appearing indignant. He schemes to throw 
suspicion on others for his own acts. He mut 
ters in class, or openly defies the teacher by 
audible talking. He is obstinate, self-assertive, 
untamed. He wants to be first in all the activi 
ties of the students and to get there by intrigue 
rather than by merit. If he fails in any enter- 
prise he makes things unpleasant for the win- 
ner. He is frequently tardy and truant, often 
forging notes to explain his defections. He com- 
plains at the back work he has to make up after 
absence and tries to put the blame on the 
teacher for his own inability to catch up. He 
complains regularly about his grades, making 
comparisons with other pupils, insinuates fa- 
voritism, and misrepresents his teachers at 
home. He cheats in examinations and cribs in 
classwork. He calls his teacher by her last 
name or some objectionable nickname and re 
spects her only when her attitude toward him 
seems to condone his weakness. He looks upon 
his entire school] life as a sort of joy ride which 
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he wants to get the most fun out of because 
at the end of it lies real work, with those stand- 
ing over him whose standards are presumably 
more rigid and exacting. But so long as he 
remains in school he is a stumbling block to the 
work of the school, sand in the bearings, a fly 
in the ointment, and a thorn in the flesh of the 
honest teacher who is striving to be of real 
service. 

Last but not least is the parent tumor. He 
is always nursing a grouch against the schools, 
He refers constantly to the fact that he is g 
taxpayer and that the schools are not doing thus 
and so. There are too many fads and frills, 
there is too much home study for his children 
(often he has none), and yet he complains be- 
cause the schools do not give them enough t» do 
He eries 


favoritism for his own children and denounces 


so that they will not run the streets. 


the teacher who advances his neighbor’s. He 
will invariably side with his child against the 
He is full of 
ideas of just what is the matter with the public 


teacher in a given controversy. 


schools, and fills the columns of the newspapers 
He is al- 
ways atter the scalp of some teacher or school 
commissioner. 


with his criticisms and suggestions. 


He injects politics into school 
affairs, and solicits for or against some indi- 
He has the habit of 


visiting the schools to spy on the teacher or 


vidual on those grounds. 


the work, and makes snap judgments on what 
he sees, coloring it with the prejudgment he has 
already formed and wishes to maintain. He is 
always organizing some uplift society to sup- 
plement the schools and to burden it further 
with the many enterprises misguided citizens 
think necessary to its welfare and efficiency. He 
is a most baffling tumor because he is hard to 
lay his finger on, and once pressed, hard to 
squelch. He holds no official position and is 
not amenable to the public. He must be en- 
dured, unless the blighting edge of scathing 
sarcasm from some responsible source can cut 
him out, 

These are the tumors that blight a school 
community. Indifference or criticism may si- 
lence them; often they need the knife. Often 
rebuffs make them more insolent and insistent. 
They never seem to learn anything. They think 
it strange that they should be singled out for 
censure. They are quite convinced that they 
cannot make mistakes or possibly be in error. 
They still ply their educational tricks, play at 
their old game. When alarmed, they run to 
cover and cry out to the “interests” to protect 
them, and then turn on their accusers, charging 
them with the same chicanery they have been 
practicing. When in a dilemma the course of 
honor to them is to “save their face.” It never 
occurs to them to speak and live the truth. 


Our schools aid to educate our children, our 
laws to protect them; we surround them with 
restrictions intended for their welfare; but 
neither schools, nor laws, nor both, can take the 
place of parents or relieve them from respons- 
ibility. We say, “There is no place like home.” 
It is the parents who make the home—make it 
a place where children love to be, or one from 
which they are glad to escape. The saddest 
stories of life are grouped around unhappy or 
uncongenial homes and parental neglect and 
inability ta control. 
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ON CERTAIN FALLACIES CONCERNING THE USE 
OF STANDARD TESTS 


The other day I wandered into a school build- 
ing to do some observing. I found the superin- 
tendent standing in the hall, clutching the bell 
rope in one hand and his trusty Ingersoll in the 
other. 

“How do you do,” ] said. 
an hour 


His look was one of strained anxiety. 
“T want to spend 
“Just a minute, please,” said he with a warn 
ing gesture, and I relapsed into silence while 
he tightened his grip on watch and bell cord. 
A few seconds later he gave the rope a smart 
jerk, and then the tension of both himself and 
the cord slackened quite perceptibly. 

“We're giving a few standard tests and meas 
urements this morning,” he explained as he led 
the way to the office; “and that was the closing 
signal for the last of them.” 

“Have you given many?” | asked. 

“Quite a number. 
on the subject last 


I did some special study 
summer and I have been 
making a considerable use of the different scales 
in testing the results of our grade teaching.” 

“T hope the results are satisfactory.” 

“No, Um sorry to say they are not. i find 
that the arithmetic tests show the pupils con 
Then, too, the read 
ing is not what it ought to be at all. [ think 


siderably below standard. 


the handwriting has improved since we 
using the Thorndike and Ayres 


started 
scales, but the 
spelling is miserable, and so is the composition.” 

“How much do you pay your teachers?” 

“Forty-five dollars a month,” was the answer. 

“But do you find,” I asked, “that you can get 
competent teachers for that amount?” 

“Well no, of course we can’t, but it seems as 
if that were all the district is able to pay.” 

“How long do they stay with you?” 

“A year is the usual time. Of course a few 
stay longer, but on the other hand some of the 
good ones get up and go right in the middle ot 
the term. I don’t like it, but on the other hand 
I don’t feel as if I should stand in their way 
when they can get a better salary elsewhere. 
Sometimes I dismiss a teacher outright, but not 
very often, because it is too hard to find others.” 

Teachers at Forty-Five a Month. 

“How do you fill the vacancies when they do 
oceur ?” 

“We advertise, or call up the agency, or just 
wait for someone to make application.” 

“At the same forty-five dollars a month?” 

“Yes, as arule. Sometimes, however, we have 
to pay fifty dollars to get anyone at all, even 
if the former teacher was only getting forty- 
five.” 

“Then as a matter of fact, all you do is to 
change one incompetent teacher for another in- 
competent one. It can’t be possible to get a 
really clever trained teacher for any such figure, 
and if you should find one by chance, she would 
soon move to a better place.” 

“That’s about it.” 

“Well, in that case, what is the use of giving 
the standard tests ?”’ 

“Why, they show—er—they show where the 
pupils are weak, and how far below the standard 
they are, and—er—many other things.” 

“Exactly so, but what 
that out, unless 


is the use of finding 
you have teachers who are com 
petent to correct it.” 

“One value of the standard tests is to improve 
the ability of the teacher in service.” 

“Yes, but you have just said that the teachers 
seldom stay a second year 1h any case, and surely 
if you improve them to any marked degree, the 
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chance of their staying on is just that much 


“nanan 

“Maybe so.” 

“Tn other words, the net result of your stand 
ard tests and measurements is to show that poor 
teachers do poor work, and that good teachers 


do good 


serve to tell you that, without employing the 


work. Surely common sense would 
Hillegas scale and the Trabue tests to prove it!” 

[ mention this case of the zealous superintend 
ent in passing, because it is a fair example of 
the confused thinking that is being done by a 
good many schoolmen. 

Merely Evidence of Inefficiency. 

| have no desire to ridicule the various tests 
which. have been established by such careful 
workers as Ayres and Thorndike and Hillegas 
and Trabue. I have used them myself in my 
own schools, and recognize their value in pro 
viding definite standards on which to measure 
efficiency of pupils, and sometimes of teachers 


What 


schoolmen to regard these tests as a sort of 


also. | do deplore is the tendency of 
panacea for schoolroom ills, and to accept them 
as a remedy for inefficiency, instead of merely 
as an evidence of it. Just as long as schools 


employ teachers .without proper training and 
education, and pay them less than a wholesome 
living wage, just so long may we expect the 
pupils to fall below the standards in spelling and 
grammar and writing and everything else. 

We criticize the fifty-dollar teacher because 
she does not give us a good school. As a mat- 
ter of fact we have no right to expect any school 
at all for that figure. What right has America, 
being a_ great, 


anyway, efficient 


country, to ask men and women to teach its 


prosperous, 


children for less than the wages of hod earriers 
and street sweepers? What right have we to 
appoint an immature, uncultured girl, utterly 
untrained in the technique of her profession, 
and then condemn her because her work does 
not measure up to standard?’ We may as well 
face the fact squarely that the work of the pu 
pils will never measure up to standard until 
they are taught by teachers who measure up to 
standard. 

No: doubt our friend.the superintendent wa» 
quite sincere in his efforts to improve the 
schools, but the truth is that he was altogether 
on the wrong track. Instead of taking up time 
and effort and material to* prove what was al- 
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ready evident to the meanest capacity, he ought 
to have devoted the same time and energy to 
educating his public concerning the needs of the 
schools. It is arrant nonsense for any town to 
say that it cannot pay its teachers more than 
fifty dollars a month. 

My good friend Dr. Evenden has set the mini- 
mum standard for teachers’ salaries at $1,200, 
and that is small enough. Every superintend- 
ent who finds his teachers drawing less than 
that can afford to ignore the standard tests al- 
together until he has succeeded in awakening 
his community to the vital necessity of better 
salaries. 

To do this, he must plan a systematic eam- 
paign of education. By letters, by newspaper 
articles, and by addresses, he must put the situ- 
ation plainly before the public. Nor will it do 
to make general statements, or. to quote from 
authorities who are unknown to the local pa- 
trons. Instead he must gather all the pertinent 
facts concerning that very town, and quote them 
by verse and chapter. He must know just how 
many teachers have been employed during his 
term, how many of them were normal gradu- 
ates, how many stayed a second year, what sal- 
aries they drew when they moved, and so on. 
He must show how the salaries paid compare 
with those in other business places of the town; 
how they compare with other sections of the 
state, and what increases must be made to cor- 
rect the present conditions. 

It is rank extravagance for a town to em- 
ploy a superintendent to train teachers who 
promptly go to other localities. It is equally 
extravagant to spend time and money ascertain- 
ing that the spelling is not properly taught, or 
that Miss Jones is weak in arithmetic, or that 
the 6-A grade is woefully deficient in reading, 
unless the incompetent teacher can be replaced 
with one who knows her craft. Let me repeat, 
even trained and skilled teachers can be greatly 
improved in the service by careful training 
and the standard tests are of great value in 
showing just where the weak places are, and 
just how great the failure is, but it is nonsense 
to dwell on this when the teacher has not the 
skill to correct it, and the town has not the 
vision to pay enough money to attract and keep 
a properly trained teacher. 

Coming and Going Like Seasons. 

Perhaps a concrete illustration will make all 
this clear. A certain town in Iowa, which we 
will call Alpha, had fallen into an educational 
rut. In 1916, which was not so long ago, after 
all, the salaries of grade teachers ranged from 
$45 to $57, and the high school teachers from 
$65 to $100. Increases of $2.50, $1.50 and even 
$1.00 per month were common at the end of each 
year. The total payroll was about $21,000, and 
the whole budget about $35,000. Teachers came 
and went like the seasons. Normal graduates 
gained their first year or half-year of training, 
and then went to better pastures where the 
financial grass was longer. Pupils dropped out 
of school pretty rapidly after the sixth grade, 
so that the senior class of the high school was 
about one-third the size of the freshman. The 
course of study was dry and restricted, of course, 
tho the teaching was better than the town 
had any right to expect. The general opinion of 
the public was that “Alpha certainly did have 
good schools. Yes sir, folks here think a whole 
lot of education: we believe in good schools.” 

Obviously it was going to take more than a 
few Courtis tests or Thorndike scales to correct 
this situation! The first thing the superintend- 
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ent did was to gather facts. He gathered the 
facts about the number of teachers who had been 
employed during the past four years, and com- 
pared them with the number necessary for equip- 
ping the schools. In the high school, for in- 
stance, he showed that while the regular staff 
numbered twelve, there had been thirty-seven 
teachers employed during the last four years, 
of whom twenty-two had never taught school 
a day until they started in Alpha. He showed 
that in one eight-room building there had been 
twenty-seven teachers, and that the primary 
room had had five teachers in four years. Then 
he followed up some of the good teachers who 
had left, and found what other towns were pay- 
ing them to do the same work they had left in 
Alpha. A telling feature was the reporting of 
some graduates of the high school, who were 
already earning greater salaries than the teach- 
ers under whom they studied! It made inter 
esting reading, especially as all the names were 
used in full. 

The next step was to gather the figures from 
every town of approximately the same size as 
Alpha in the state of Iowa. There were 51 
of them.’ When the figures were all recorded, 
they showed that the average salary paid the 
superintendent was $500 more, and that of the 
high school principal was $425 more than those 
paid in Alpha. In grade salaries, it appeared 
that Alpha stood 49 in a list of 55, and in 
high school salaries she stood 51. Things like 
this are a little disquieting to local pride! 

Retardation and elimination figures were 
used, in order to show that the schools were 
failing to hold and to advance their pupils as 
they should. Frequent changes and the employ 
ment of untrained and inexperienced teachers 
were frankly assigned as the causes for these 
conditions. Most of the staff was new, anyhow, 
so there was no reflection on local teachers, and 
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those who had gone their way would have been 

willing enough to admit that they had gained 

their skill on the hapless pupils of their day. 
Value of Publicity. 

Having once gathered the evidence, the next 
thing was to present it to the public. This was 
done with charts, with outlines and maps, and 
with bulletins. The local paper was enlisted, 
and quantities of copy were prepared and pub 
lished. Meet.ngs were held, and the superintend 
ent appeared before the churches, the lodges, 
and the clubs. In every case he refrained from 
generalizing, simply presenting the facts and 
figures, and commenting briefly on the conclu 
sions to be drawn. Perhaps the crowning 
achievement was the gaining of an invitation 
from the Chamber of Commerce, asking the 
superintendent to give a series of addresses at 
the weekly lunches of the club. This was done, 
and the business men were thus fully informed 
on the situation. 

Holding a Loyal Teaching Force. 

I need not outline the methods, since every 
live schoolman knows how to go about such 
work. There 
is no such thing as too much publicity about the 
schools, provided it be honest and truthful. It 
need not be complimentary 


Public schools are public news. 


sometimes it is bet 
ter otherwise. But there must be publie infor 
mation, and plenty of it. The outcome of the 
campaign was that the salaries of the grade 
teachers are now $125, and that of the high 
school teachers $175. The payroll has been ad- 
vanced from $21,000 to over $53,000 in the four 
years, and the total budget this coming year is 
to be $85,000. The consequence is that teachers 
in less favored places than Alpha are anxious 
to get in, and those that are in are anxious to 
stay in. The increased salaries make it possi- 
ble for the board to attract superior teachers, 
who have both the wit and the will to profit by 


the showings made in the standard tests and 
measurements. The increased budget has made 
it possible to introduce chemistry, manual train- 
ing and domestic science, together with machine 


shopwork and printing. The result is that 
elimination is being greatly reduced, so that 
the senior class of the high school is only 


slightly smaller than the freshman. Competent 
teachers have been secured for the much abused 
primary room, and the pupils who come to her 
in the future will have had the advantage of 
a previous year of kindergarten. 

But better than all these things is the awak- 
ened and increased public interest in the schools, 
Instead of taking it for granted that the schools 
are good, and the teachers are good, and every- 
thing is lively, the people are now aroused to 
the necessity of making these things good, and 
of spending whatever money is necessary in the 
process. No doubt some of us will feel that 
after all $125 is not a very princely grade sal- 
ary. No, it is not, but it marks a very consider- 
able advance on $45, and it paves the way for a 
still further increase in the future. Alpha is 
not satisfied, but the best part is that she will 
not rest until she is satisfied. 

Having once provided the means to gain and 
hold a strong, competent, loyal teaching force, 
the superintendent is free to employ all the 
standard tests and measurements his heart de- 
sires. He may find that the spelling is wretched, 
or that the writing is bad, or that the reading 
is weak. The point is that if he does find these 
things he has a staff which will stay with him 
long enough to correct them, a staff which has 
had enough of pedagogy and psychology to com- 
prehend them, and which has enough of this 
world’s good to be able to apply itself whole- 
heartedly to their solution, without having to 
squander its interest and enthusiasm in hunt- 


ing for a better job! 


DETERMINING THE NUMBER OF ROOMS FOR A 
DEPARTMENTAL SCHOOL BUILDING 


The work upon which the Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction has been engaged for the past three 
years is known. Many of you are familiar with 
the various preliminary reports which have been 
made at former meetings of the association. 

As a restatement of these reports will soon 
be set before you, it is unnecessary to review 
them at this time. At this meeting I will show 
one phase of our investigation which has been 
undertaken because of many letters which have 
asked information on the problems which lay 
before us when one of the many varieties of de- 
partmental school buildings was to be planned. 

I shall place before you a broad picture of 
the conditions surrounding the planning of a 
building of this kind and of the information 
desired of the educator by the architect before 
he can knowingly begin the study of the floor 
plans. 

It should be stated that the architect of a 
successful building must first work out the gen- 
eral floor plans. There is a prevalent notion 
that an architect works out a picture of his 
building first. This misconception and misun- 
derstanding of the work of the architect is prob- 
ably a relic of past conditions. Clients often 
were in the habit of saying that they wished 

Editor's Note—-The present paper was read before 
the Department of School Administration of the N. E 
A. at its annual meeting July 7, 1920, in Salt Lake 
City. The author is chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and Con 
atruction of the N. EB. A. and is without question the 


leading researcher in scientific schoolhouse planning in 
the United States. 


their building to resemble some other existing 
structure which had pleased their faney and 
which they thought would appear distinguished 
in the eyes of ther fellows. 

This particular habit, once universally char- 
acteristic of the well to do, is becoming more 
and more rare and the client comprehends that 
the work of the architect is of deeper purport 
than the working out of a picturesque or monu- 
mental building. 

The problem of the architect under present 
conditions requires first a mind trained to dis- 
tinguish the fundamental principles upon which 
a successful plan is based; second it requires a 
knowledge of the infinite variety of detail that 
must be worked out and incorporated in the sev- 
eral distinct parts of the plan: third it requires 
an understanding of the particular portion of 
the work of instruction that is to be carried on 
in each part of the completed building. 

I said I would put before you a method of 
planning a departmental school building. I 
shall take a small departmental school of a type 
with which you are all familiar and show you 
what questions the architect would put to the 
superintendent in order that the plan of the 
building will meet the requirements of the par- 
ticular work of that school. 

The process of educating for the needs of to- 
day and tomorrow in the departmental school 
is dependent to a great extent upon the planning 
of the school building and conversely the plan 
of the departmental school building is depend- 
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ent upon the character and extent of the vari 
ous activities which the school is to provide for 
its pupils. 

It follows then that a complete analysis of the 
ictivities of the proposed school must be made 
with reference to present needs and to future 
needs in so far as they may be foreseen when 
the building finally houses the tots] number of 
pupils for which it was planned. This analysis, 
which should be made by the educational au- 
thorities, will give the basie data which is 
needed by the architect; with this in mind he 
will rear his edifice. 

The first question the architect will ask after 
he has been engaged to prepare sketches for a 
new school building will be: How many pupils 
‘s the building to accommodate? And here is 
Differ- 
ences often happen when more than one mind 


a chance for a difference of opinion. 


is dealing with a subject, and there is more 
than one way in which this question of accom- 
modation may be considered. 

When working out the size of a school build- 
ing some educators and architects consider and 
tabulate the number of pupil stations in a build- 
ing rather than the exact number of pupils. 
Some call only a seat and desk in a classroom 
a station, others would call a pupil’s place to 
work in a shop, laboratory or drawing room a 
station. Likewise they would consider an oppor- 
tunity for work in a gymnasium, swimming pool 
or a seat in. an auditorium a station. 


There are some people who demand a class- 
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room seat for every pupil in the school, like 


wise an auditorium seat for every pupil in the 
school. also a seat in the study hall for the en 
addition to this a 


place in the gymnasium, shop, cooking room, 


tire school enrollment, and in 
drawing room or laboratory for every pupil at- 
tendant at the school. 
for each pupil, consequently three places will 


This makes four stations 
be vacant all of the time. 

to dis 
argument that has 
these methods of cal 
culating the capacity of a school building. 

We simply desire 
planning of the school building c: 
taken the architect 
committee 


It is unnecessary for us at this tim 
cuss or consider the lin of 
been advanced for any of 
that before any 


insist 


and 


n be under- 


and educator and building 


must understand and be in 


agree 


ment as to what is meant when they say the 
building is to accommodate so many pupils 

For some time the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion has realized from its study of school plans 
that in many parts of the country certain fac- 
tors have combined to prevent 
more than one 


public schools. 


a pupil having 
station provided for him in the 
In most cities and large towns of the country 
lack of money and the difficulty of continuing 
building operations have prevented the erection 
of schoolhouses in sufficient number to keep 
pace with the increase of pupils. 


Leading statisticians state there is sound rea- 


son for the belief that in the growing parts of 
the country financial consideration alone will 
for many years prevent the providing of suf- 
ficient school accommodations if these be reck 
oned by any other method than that of one sta- 
tion per pupil 

It is in consequence of these facts which will 
be appreciated by any student who will investi 
gate present 


housing conditions in our publie 
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PLANS OF THE AMESBURY HIGH SCHOOL, AMESBURY, 


schools, that we are brought to the conclusion 
that multiple stations or even single home desk 
stations can no longer be provided for pupils 
beyond the reach of the public purse. It is in 
deed obvious to any student of school housing 
ths’ what be termed the 
home already 


parts of the country. 


may passing of the 


desk, is taking place in many 

Financial considerations and the present day 
reorganization of our school system, changing 
gradually from the one teacher regime to the 
system of special teachers with its accompany- 
ing departmentalization of work, demand 
changes in the organization and administration 
of the school world that is already reflected in 
the plan of the school building. 

It is a fact 
new schoolhouse plans shows wider variations 
in form and type than has ever before been ob- 
served in the same period of time. 


that a review of this past year’s 


The architect’s next questions will be about 
the grades that the school and the 
probable number of pupils in each grade, the 
subjects to be taught, the probable number of 
pupils that will take each subject, the maxi- 
mum number of 


will be in 


pupils per teacher in each 
subject, the length of a period, and the num 
ber of periods per week for each subject. 

It is information as to 
grades because in the work of the school, pupils 
are divided by grades, altho promotion 
by subject. 


necessary to have 


is largely 


The probable number of pupils in each grade 
is required in order to have a maximum number 
from which to start in determining the num 
ber of classes or sections required in order that 
all pupils in a grade may have an opportunity 
of taking any particular subject. 

For this reason information should be given 


as to the subjects to be undertaken. The maxi- 
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mum number of pupils per teacher for each sub- 
ject and the probable number of pupils who 
will take each subject, determines the neces- 
sary number of classrooms planned for that 
subject. 

In working out the tabulation for number of 
rooms each subject is considered separately and 
and the total probable number of pupils taking 
the subject is divided by the maximum number 
of pupils allowed per teacher for that subject. 

Information is next requested on the number 
of periods per week that will be given each sub- 
ject and the length of each recitation or study 
period so that each class or section may be pro- 
vided with a suitable room for that period. 

Special activities are treated in the same man- 
ner and the periods taken by them are to be tab- 
ulated as any other work. 

This information gives the architect a fairly 
clear idea of the work to be carried on in the 
school building and provides him with a safe 
guide to point out the activities for which it is 
his duty to provide suitable accommodation. 

The engineering problems and the financial 
considerations, both part of the architect’s work, 
we may omit. 

For the purpose of this paper we may con- 
sider it is agreed that each pupil in our school 
is to have the equivalent of one book locker 
or station that shall be set apart for his per- 
sonal use and convenience, in other words, he is 
to have a place that he may call his home sta- 
tion, and each pupil taking a special subject, 
such as chemistry or domestic science, shall 
have, convenient to the room where this subject 
is given, a special locker or drawer to contain 
his material to be used for that subject. 

Also for the purpose of this paper we may 
consider that the architect has received from 
the superintendent precise and satisfactory in- 
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formation that informs him as to the number 
of grades, the estimated number of pupils to be 
in each grade, the subjects to be taught, and the 
estimated number of pupils taking each sub 
ject. I refer to the superintendent of schools 
the the 


whom the questions should be addressed and be 


because superintendent is person to 
cause it is desirable and advantageous that thx 
superintendent should be a member of the build- 
ing committee. 

Also the superintendent, the school commit 
tee and principal have conferred and agreed 
upon the maximum number of pupils a teacher 
in their school be called upon to 
teach in a class or section; they have fixed the 
number of periods there will be in the school 
day, the length in minutes of each period, and 


system will 


the number of school days per week. 

Few matters are more familiar to you than 
those mentioned in the above outline, but ques 
tions from the architect relating to these mat 
ters are not answered without difficulty and un 
til they are answered in detail the proper plan 
ning of the be 
carried on, and any determination of number of 


new school building cannot 
rooms made by the superintendent and architect 
without making analysis of the school popula 
tion, will result in a school building based on 
guess work. 

Before we take up the determination of the 
number of rooms required in our school build- 
ing we should consider some of the many gen 
eral points that will confront the architect while 
he is laying out the plan of his school building. 

The question of the multiple use of rooms 
will need much before a proper 
analysis of the requirements can be concluded. 
Rooms, whenever possible, should be so con 


consideration 


IN FIVE 


structed that they may be used continuously and 
may be used for different purposes at different 
times. 


It is evident that the 


used for the study of civies, 


same rooms may be 
language, general 
science or mathematics; that the library may be 
used for study, recitations or conferences; bi- 
the 


same room; the bookkeeping room may be used 


ology and agriculture may be taught in 


arts 
the lunch 
there are 


for study or recitations; domestic rooms 
may be used for recitation or sewing; 
room 


may be used for study; and 


other duplicate or multiple uses for schoo] 


rooms too numerous to mention. 

It is sound economy when about to erect a 
school building to caleulate as far as possible 
and plan for the future; we are dealing in fu 
tures when we work with and for school chil 
dren, and 
structed that they may be 
poses than that 


schoolrooms so and 


planned con- 
used for other pur 
first in 
tended to be used, enlarge the possibilities of 
the school building and are more likely to ful 
fill the requirements of the future. 


The school building 


for which they were 


may be constructed so 
that it may serve the unknown requirements of 
the future if we so construct the interior of the 
building that the space arrangements may be 


readily changed. 

The usual publie building (and school build- 
ings come under this class), is erected with its 
interior walls of solid masonry. They are in 
most cases supporting or bearing walls and they 


eannot be changed without great expense and 


with vexation not only to builders but to the 
users of the building, who when changes are 
made, must needs vacate the premises tor a 
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considerable period while the workmen 
wreck and then rebuild. 

I use the for 
this class of building and hold that as the eon 


struction of 


lirst 


term “cast iron construction” 
a school building of all buildings 
should be flexible and be able to lend itseli to 
the changing requirements of progress, its in 
terior parts should be so constructed that they 
may be changed with the least possible disturb- 
ance both to the building and to its occupants. 

Now that we have offered some of the gen- 
eral observations that may be made on planning 
the on to what 
method may be devised by which we may be 
guided 


school building let us pass 


in determining the number of 
the school building should contain. 


rooms 


In this work we have been greatly aided by 
Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, Agent for High 
Schools of the Massachusetts Board of Educa 
tion. 


Mr. Kingsley instead of first 
endeavoring to determine the number of class 
required, that the last 


rooms to be considered and the number of spe 


suggested that 


rooms classrooms’ be 


cial rooms be first determined. 
With this method of 
sity the pupils’ home station becomes 


computation of neces 
a place 
where his school possessions are kept, and we 
no longer are held to the number of home desks 
as giving the total capacity for the building. 
Total capacity now means the total number of 
children that can without interference one with 
another, pursue their studies and other school 
activ.ties on the school premises with the great 
est profit to themselves. 


In the preceding paragraphs I have given you 


aun account of the information the architect 
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needs for data upon which he can base his cal Library If the number is a fraction the numerator 
culation to determine the number of rooms that » Study Room shows the number of periods during the week 
will be required to provide each teacher and t Classroom in wh-ch one room must be given to this sub- 
each pupil a place i Which may be carried on > Recitation Room ject and the difference between the numerator 
study, recitation, special activity, or recreation, he superintendent should tell the architect 8nd denominator shows the additional periods 
that is allotted by the program to that period. how many pupils, in each grade, will take each = 1 which the room may be used for some other 

We are now prepared to consider an actual ubject, and for how many single or double subject. We express this as a unit plus the ad- 
building and | have asked Mr. Prescott, a periods per week and from this data the arch ditional periods. 
architect of Boston, to allow me to show you tect must work up the number of rooms needed If the answer is a mixed number the whole 
the plans of a very successful small high school for each subject number shows the number of rooms which must 
which he designed and which was erected just Illustration No. LIT shows how the architect be used thruout the week for this subject and 
before the war. 


might lay out a chart from the data received the numerator of the fraction shows the number 


The building which is shown by Illustration | from the superintendent. You will note there of periods that an addtional room must be used 
is beautifully placed’on a site some eighteen are 64 plus 48 plus 35 plus 24 pupils taking for this subject. We express this as a whole 
acres in extent in the town of Amesbury, the Home Economies, The architect’s problem is to number minus the number of additional periods. 
home town of the poet Whittier The floor determine the number of rooms necessary for Referring to the chart 48 second-year pupils 
plans of the school are shown just below th this subject with allotment period of one require two class 
picture of the building so that we may easil) First, Divide the total number of pupils — periods. Thirty-five third-year pupils with al- 
see and comprehend the entire structure taking a subject in one grade by the maximum — jotment of one require two class periods. Twen- 

This high school building of Amesbury wa number of pupils given one teacher. (If quotient — ty-four fourth-year pupils with allotment of two 
one of the five buildings selected by the agent contains a fraction, treat the fraction as an ad require two class periods. Add class periods 6 
of the State Board of Education for our Com ditional unit.) plus 2 plus 2 plus 2, g.ves twelve class periods; 
mittee to tabulate. Referring to the chart, 64 students of first divide by number of periods per day multiplied 

Illustration No. IL shows the chart prepared grade take home economies, the maximum num by periods per week, 3x5 or 15, gives 12/15; 
at that time and per cent divisions of the Am ber of pupils given to one teacher is 24. Divide twelve, the numerator, shows that one room must 
bury building is shown by Candlestick C, 64 by 24; this gives 2 16 24 classes, be used twelve periods during week for home 

You note that the building contains rooms for In practice 64 pupils will be divided into economics and the difference between numerator 


three classes and the lraction will have been et 


Deintine twelve and denominator 15, shows there are 


SEI SEE down as an additional unit, making 3. three additional per:ods during which this room 
FO Second, Multiply this quotient by the num may be used for some other subject, indicated 
RT aye ber of subject allotment periods. rh vives on chart by 1 plus 3. 

Domestic Art the number of class periods of a grade per week. Considering English, 250 first-year pupils re- 
Mechanical Drawing Find the class periods per we ek for pupiis of quire 30 class periods, 165 second year pupils re- 
ree Hand Drawing each grad Add the class periods of all the quire 20, 125 third-year pupils require fifteen, 
Bookkeep'ng vrades and divide their sum by the numb r of 100 fourth-year pupils require fifteen; divide 
Stenography usable periods per day per week This gives their sum 80 by 35, the quotient is 2 10/35; this 
Typew riting the number OS Toe oS juired by all grades for shows two rooms must be used thruout all the 
Physical Laboratory one subject in one week. periods of the week for English and in addition 
Chemical] l lematiawn If this number is a whole number this gives ten periods must be given from the time of an 
General Science _ the number of rooms required for the subject 


(Coneluded on Paje 109) 








PROPER RELATIONS OF HELPFULNESS AND CO-OPERATION 
AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS 


A superintendent has a certain amount of 
energy, which may be changed into power to 
do just so much work in a given time. Part of 
this is spent in lost motion or friction—time- 
killing trifles incident to keeping the schools 
running, holding things together, or seriously 
fighting the forces that hinder school progress. 
Part of it (if there be any left) may be used 
in really constructive work—building, advanc- 
ing, improving, discovering. Whatever reduces 
the lost motion outlay and increases the con- 
structive outlay is a help. 

Strong superintendents have had to fight al- 
most alone the battles for better. schools. 
Stopped, or almost stopped, by the demands of 
lost motion upon their activities, they either 
have no power left for the second kind of work 
or maybe we hear only now and then of some 
constructive labor one of them has had the 
strength to put over. What an appalling loss 
to the state has been the really effective work 
they could have done each year, if only the con- 
stant hindering forces had been prevented from 
turning it into friction and lost motion! 

There enters this the psychology of numbers. 
Even with five good board members, all friendly, 
it takes a strong superintendent to lead a meet 
ing so that no technical mistakes are made. 

A single man seldom gives an able superin- 
tendent much trouble. But two, three, or more 
hostile men on his board, two or six parents of 
incorrigibles, two or six relatives of a teacher 
who failed of election, two or a dozen taxpayers 
with a grouch or with an axe to grind—tho in 
the wrong, their sheer numbers enable them to 
use up all of a lone superintendent’s time and 
energy if they fail to throw him, and even fre- 
quently to dominate the situation and cause his 
fall. His loss may be his position; or it may 
be good order in the schools, efficiency in teach- 
ing, a new building, an expert teacher, a decent 
salary. Nobody is able to see that the town’s 
loss is greater than his. His enemies are the 
town’s enemies, but they are allowed to harass 
him in an unequal fight. 

No honest superintendent can escape accumu- 
lating a collection of enemies. Whenever he op- 
poses the election of a teacher with friends or 
local relatives, drops a teacher from his force, 
expels a student, or breaks up a graft, he has 
made at least one lifetime enemy and usually 
several. His teachers and board make some, who 
shift the:r hostility to him. Most of these fight 
the schools all the time and the superintendent 
every time they see any chance for success. It 
is only a question of time until any active sup- 
erintendent will accumulate enough enemies to 
cause his loss of position, under ordinary condi- 
tions. The town is complacent while a small 
minority destroy the usefulness of their school 
head and damage their schools more and more. 
All too frequently there is secant protection for 
the man who bore the burden of the fight for 
schools. The loss in good schoolmen and in 
good schools has been heavy. 


Wolves and Norway Rats. 

In a few instances at past state association 
meetings it has been enough to sicken the soul 
when some fellow who likes to tote news spreads 
gossip that “So-and-so has lost out at Smith- 
town,” and to watch the injured superintendent, 
and to note the others who are after his place. 
Wolves and Norway rats, when one of their 
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number falls in a fight or a race, finish him off 
and then dine upon his careass. More intelli- 
gent animals carry away their wounded com- 
rade, give no voice of his fall, reinstate him 
elsewhere, or even turn and fight for him, with- 
out thought of profiting by his vacant place. 
Even mules, when hard pressed by hostile num- 
bers of wild animals in the jungle, have the 
judgment if not the ethics to put their heads 
together and turn their heels toward the common 
enemy at the outer edge of the circle. 

Fortunately, in the writer’s state, we are now 
almost free of schoolmen who have the ethics of 
the Norway rat. It has been a joy to note the 
way practically every superintendent in the 
state did his bit to help his fellow out, in sev- 
eral towns where we knew a good schoolman had 
been treated unfairly. That is one reason the 
superintendents of this state are worthy of every 
schoolman’s respect and affection. It has also 
been a joy to see the fine contempt with which 
they regarded boards that had been tricky or 
arbitrary, and their refusal to apply or to have 
anything to do with such places. 

But such action, while widespread, has been 
individual. Each man did what he could by 
himself, by writing or wiring the offending 
boards. Hence we did not get under their hides, 
in every case. Had the superintendents been 
united, they would have been powerful. Such 
boards have little respect for anything except 
power; they may laugh at the helpless man who 
has been dropped, and remain unshaken in their 
belief that others will come toadying around 
after his place. The new applicants discover 
what sound principle of school practice it was 
that caused the rupture for the loser, and speed- 
ily condemn it. They are prepared to favor the 
square system of teaching geography if that will 
please the trustees. Anything to curry favor; 
anything to get the job; any disparaging re- 
marks about their fellow applicants if opportu- 
nity comes; any salary that suits the board. 
What wonder that contempt is brought upon the 
profession ! 

There is absolutely no successful business 
that has failed to grasp and use the idea of co- 
operation and that of the psychology of num- 
bers. A railway engineer has with him one or 
more of his peers when he “goes on the carpet” 
before the several officials of the road. The ac- 
companying engineer may have a different view 
point, but his presence is conceded as a right 
and insures a fair and respectful hearing. The 
accusing board knows that behind the lone en- 
gineer is every engineer in the state, or even 
the country, to approve every judgnient of 
theirs if he was to blame, or to fight and nullify 
every act of theirs which would do him injustice. 
Those engineers know more about running loco- 
motives than any men on the board, and per- 
sonal whim or hostility in the official board can- 
not make anything stick that is contrary to the 
best railroad practice as known to these en- 
gineers and all the'r fellows to whom they will 
report the results. 


Protection Against Injustice. 
Engineers must bear enormous responsibility 
in their daily work, and if efficient must be 
protected from harassment by irresponsible per- 
sons while doing that work, from malicious 
tampering with the engine or track, and from 
unfair tricks inspired by personal enmity or 
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any other motive on the part of any or all of 
the officials who employ them. We do not know 
whether engineers use their powerful commit- 
tees merely for protection in cases of grievances, 
or whether they also use them for constructive 
work and send them to road officials in the in- 
terest of better transportation. But we do know 
that such cooperation among school superin- 
tendents would justify its existence by devoting 
its activities almost entirely to constructive 
work, for the good of the schools, the children, 
and the state. 

As to a committee of schoolmen, working 
upon the affairs of any certain state: Such a 
body of schoolmen would be intended for con- 
structive work and would so function most of 
the time. Only incidentally would it be protec- 
tive to an individual schoolman, and then not 
so much for the good reason that he was harmed 
by injustice, but for the good reason that the 
schools were harmed since they were so closely 
identified with him and injury mutual. 

Its very existence would be a powerful deter- 
rent to: friction, inefficiency, and injustice on 
the part of schoolmen on the one hand and board 
members or citizens on the other. One man may 
attempt a mean trick against a lone man or in 
a small circle of control safe from publicity, 
but he will hesitate to buck against a powerful 
statewide organization which has freedom of 
action, unimpeachable standing, authority of 
numbers, limitless powers of publicity, no point 
at which it may be intimidated, and a certain 
uncomfortable habit of judging every matter 
fairly on its merits and its broad bearing upon 
the schools. 

There have been towns that have suffered be 
cause of worthless or inefficient superintendents. 
Mostly these were men who should never have 
been in the profession at all, poorly prepared, 
deficient in the broad special knowledge neces 
sary for such an administrative position, ele- 
vated to office by accident or hook or crook, 
players of politics. Sometimes they undermine 
their superior, or slip into office during an up- 
heaval when he loses the place. 

Pedagogical Norway rats come from other 
less desirable town superintendencies, from 
county superintendencies, from principalships in 
the loser’s own schools, from the ranks of the 
has-been and the old field school, from habitual 
officeholders and small-fry politicians, town loaf- 
ers and ne’er-do-wells. They get in thru some 
interest or other that can control them thru 
relatives, friends, politics, lodges, and even 
churches or anything that can be used inno- 
cently or otherwise. They spend much time 
strengthening their hold and making friends. 
They are “mixers” from the word go, and 
usually hot air artists. Their lack of education, 
and ignorance of modern school problems, cause 
despair to what few good teachers remain in 
their ‘schools. They range all the way from lik- 
able weaklings to shams and frauds of the worst 
type. Some of their points are desirable (lodge 
and church membership, for instance) or even 
essential, but of such nature that they may be- 
long to any and all men, regardless of whether 
they have any talent and qualifications for a 
Some of these 
may be good men in every respect, but they know 
very little of schools. There are thousands of 
good men everywhere, but we do not elect them 


school superintendency or not. 
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to be locomotive engineers simply on their piety 
or their popularity. What was said of locomo- 
tive engineers applies also to construction en 
gineers and superintendents of large industrial 
developments, the analogy being perhaps even 
better. 
School Rows Harmful. 

School rows are always destructive. 
have not been able to get rid of undesirable su- 
perintendents without an uproar, sometimes not 
Their tentacles are extensive. 


Towns 


even with one. 
They hang on, because it is hard for them to 
get another position on merit. Frequently when 
dislodged, they stay in the town and make trou- 
ble on the sly for the new superintendent, while 
their friends fight the schools. The profession 
itself has not been able to get rid of all such 
men. 

The majority of the members of the majority 
of school boards, and all the members of many 
school boards, are splendid men of the finest 
type. They know that a certain move or im- 
provement should be made, but are handicapped 
by conditions over which they have no control 
and are unable to carry out their wishes without 
stirring up more trouble than it would be worth. 
They would welcome the services of an able 
body which could not be misled. The undesir- 
able man would be disposed of, or the school 
problem solved, without any flareback. Superin- 
tendent, principal, teacher, board member, or 
citizen, if an impediment to the schools, would 
quickly find himself powerless for further mis 
chief. 

This idea of a body of schoolmen is only 
suggestive. We must stop the waste of working 
alone, It is hoped that others wiser than the 
writer will work out the best plan and details. 
These are immaterial, so we get the results. But 
if there were some kind of executive committee 
of superintendents, having behind them the 
prestige and authority of all the heads of schools 
in the state, and if possible that of all the teach- 
ers and the Department of Education and the 
colleges, its power for good would be enormous. 
This committee could act normally in initiating, 
collecting, encouraging, passing upon, and push- 
ing to success constructive school measures. It 
could gather and distribute information. With 
the help of the profession, it could settle upon 
concerted action on points of school improve- 
ment, and then make that action possible, in its 
state, 

Its approval and support of any kind of im- 
provement, anywhere, would give great help to 
superintendents, boards, and public-spirited citi- 
zens who were attempting it. Its disapproval 
would stop any piece of unwise legislation touch- 
ing the schools, should ignorance and politics 
start it. Its support would aid wise state leg- 
islative measures. (Many schoolmen think we 
must look more to improved legislative measures, 
to remedy conditions, lengthen the tenure of 
office for superintendents, and curb destructive 
agencies. ) 

It should represent the body of accumulated 
school knowledge such as is endorsed by the 
more enlightened of the profession and recog- 
nized as sound, standard, modern school prac- 
tice. It should stand for right, justice, and im- 
partiality. It should strip matters of every be- 
clouding issue. It should make surveys when 
needed, and advise upon matters submitted. It 
should be composed of able men who will stick 
till they see a matter thru. It should be free 
of politics, and hampered by no unwise laws 
creating it. It should be the ideal and supreme 
contribution to service of the men composing it. 
Such bodies have been created successfully in 
the medical, scientific, and technical professions, 
to the great good of humanity. They have had 
the courage to discipline weak members of their 
Own profession, even. 
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A Committee on School Legislation. 

The body could act with or thru or by direc- 
tion of the State Department of Education. Of- 
ficers of the latter might be members of it, or 
ex-officio members, or free of it, whichever would 
serve their purpose best. That department is le- 
gally charged with working for many of the 
same things and does so quite well. It can han- 
dle by law many matters the proposed body 
could not. But it is limited by some of the 
very laws which created it, and undoubtedly a 
professional body without legal standing can do 
much desirable work that the state department 
cannot, in a large field which would not encroach 
upon the latter’s. 

The state teachers’ association is one example 
of such a body. The proposed committee should 
be very closely related to the state teachers’ as- 
sociation, or perhaps a part of it. It should be 
free of the legal limitations of the state depart- 
ment and of the cumbersomeness of the teachers’ 
association. Advisor, leader, servant, follower, 
mouthpiece, or independent ally, its act would 
be enforced not by law but by professional sen- 
timent. It should be an effective instrument, to 
serve the profession and the schools, and to ex- 
ert their strength collectively when necessary. 
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BUTTERNUT HILL. 
Frances Wright Turner. 
I’ve just been back to the old home, John, 
To the house with its gables gray. 
And the roses were tangled about the door 
In the same sweet-scented way; 
And the old stone wall in the meadow-lot, 
Still winds on its way toward the mill, 
But grass is grown on the path that leads 
To the schoolhouse, on “Butternut Hill.” 


The little brick schoolhouse we loved so, John, 
Still stands ’neath the butternut trees; 

But the battered door, where we carved our 

names, 

Swings idly in the breeze. 

I saw your name, and Margaret’s too 
Just as you put them there; 

Dear little playmate, asleep long since, 
Wrapped in her sunny hair. 


I lingered long ’neath the willows, John, 
That bordered the swimming pool. 

Do you remember the many times 
That it made us late to school? 

Could I choose, I’d live them over again, 
Those days with the old sweet thrill; 

In the place that we loved the best of all, 
The schoolhouse on “Butternut Hill.” 


It sits alone in the sunlight there, 
Half buried in golden-rod; 

And over its broken window frames, 
The wild pink roses nod. 

I lingered there till the sunset, John, 
Fell over its worn old sill, 

And turned its windows into gold, 
As I went down the hill. 
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Only the ablest and most consecrated men should 
compose it; men who can forget self and look 
for no reward but the satisfaction of service. 

Superintendents were suggested as members 
only beeause of their larger grasp of all sides 
of school matters, the fact that after all the af- 
fairs of teachers and public have to be entrusted 
to them, the certainty that the initiative for 
improvement of the state schools is with them, 
and especially because the enormous responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of the schools 
rests upon their shoulders whether they wish it 
or not. It is unfair to have great responsibili- 
ties without great power; these responsibilities 
themselves guarantee the wise use of such power. 
It might be that one body would do, or that 
because of their peculiar problems the county 
superintendents or agricultural high school men 
would need a separate cooperating body or sep- 
arate part of the same body. 

Possibly county superintendents and agricul- 
tural schoolmen do not feel the need of this body, 
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at least for protection, as much as town men 
do. A wag stated that a county schoolman in 
the writer’s state never had any troubles unless 
the aspiring principal of Poplar Creek Consoli- 
dated School took a notion to run for office 
against his superior, or the neighborhoods of 
Bethesda and Mount Hephzibah took a notion 
not to consolidate into the New Union School 
unless it should be built in both places. The 
same wag is authority for the statement that 
the agricultural schoolmen are absolutely free 
of troubles, and not even concerned about the 
high cost of living. 

Seriously, they may not have as much annoy- 
ance as the town men, because their public is 
scattered out on the farms and is busy. Cer- 
tainly they need the constructive work of such 
a body in the state to which he referred, if only 
to help get the county superintendency out of 
politics, so the county superintendent won't 
have to “run” for office. 

Our politicians refer to any state’s great 
school system as “leading,” but neglect to say 
in which direction. Other methods of construc- 
tive work must be tried, than the past ones 
which have made such a showing. 


A Clearing House for Trouble. 

Besides constructive work, the committée 
could act as a clearing house for trouble. Indi- 
rectly, this would also be constructive work. Its 
effects would be constructive. In a dispute be- 
tween a superintendent and his board, carried 
up by either party, he would be judged by his 
peers whose collective school knowledge is 
greater than his, they by fellow servants work- 
ing for better schools, whose collective informa- 
tion is greater than theirs. Its cool judgment 
should be superior to that of either party and 
free from personal feeling. Each side could 
submit its case in writing, or the committee 
invited to the town. Adjustments would be 
easy. Decisions could be given only to the par- 
ties concerned; or, if of service to others, a di- 
gest of the evidence and findings and opinions 
could be given to the press and mimeographed 
for mailing to the superintendents and school 
boards of the state. 

As it is now at a disagreeable meeting, the 
superintendent and his board stand one to five 
in numbers; he has the authority of one and 
his service, while they have the authority of tive 
and his job. As it should be, the superintend- 
ent, if in the right, would have the authority 
of several thousand school people and his job; 
the board, if in the right, would have exactly 
the same authority of several thousand and the 
job. Equal power and standing make for equal 
and mutual respect. Personal whim or preju- 
dice cannot then have its mischievous way. 

The power of this committee would be a moral 
one, based on its tendency toward service, school 
wisdom, and righteousness so far as board and 
public are concerned. With the profession, its 
power would be that of professional publie opin- 
ion and ethics. Such power is much greater 
than that given by the state laws. Its only 
difficulty has been that heretofore it has never 
been formulated, concentrated, organized for 
use as an instrument. 

Even if a good superintendent should be 
ousted, in defiance of this body’s backing, he 
would not suffer professionally; instead of hu- 
miliation, a high place in the association and 
a better position in some other town would 
await him. The state press and metropolitan 
dailies would have the committee’s authorita- 
tive digest of the whole matter, and to make the 
effect more thoro, mimeographed copies would 
travel to every superintendent and school board 
in the state. No crooked board could meet such 
methods. The exposure would put the blame 
right where it belonged and the local public 
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would repudiate the culprits and change the 
personnel of the board. In fact, resignations 
would come right along from such members, as 
a result of the dose. Other unworthy board 
members in the state would stay shy of tricks 
that offered any possibility of getting them into 
similar trouble. Tenure of office on a board 
would become more uncertain than that of a 
superintendent is now, and undesirable men 
would not want to be members. 
be nothing in it for them. 

It is certain that this body could cause the 
entire profession of the state to avoid any town 
which permitted unfairness to a good superin- 
tendent or teacher, or failed to 
schools by right sentiment and good salaries, or 
tolerated a sorehead element which nagged at 
school affairs to their hurt. Such discipline 
could be kept up until inability to get teachers 
and the effects of unpleasant advertiserent 
forced the people of the town to remove such 
persons as were the clean house, and 
conv-nee the profession of fair play thenceforth. 
But as a matter of fact, such miscarriage would 
not be permitted. Partisanship, politics, graft 
ing, self-seeking, crookedness, 
ignorance, misrepresentation 


There would 


support its 


cause, 


personal spite, 


whether in citi 
zen, board member, or one of the supervisory or 
teaching force—would run to cover at the pros- 
pect of exposure to pitiless publicity and indig- 


nation by the power of the committee. 


Cooperation and High Ethics. 
At present there is only one man in each town 
on with certainty to fight 
He is not 
He is not 
always able to expose school enemies and im 


who ean be counted 
such evils, a good superintendent. 
always able to do so successfully. 


pediments, or an element that will not support 
the schools. He is not always able to combat 
the collective influence of the ineffic-ent instruc- 
tors, the trouble-making teachers, the worthless 
students, the foolish parents, the hostile board 
members. Such gentry are many to his one; 
they are busy all the time in mischief, while he 
has to work at the school job too hard to spare 
time for fighting them. 

The writer feels free to discuss these unpleas- 
ant matters, because they are not personal just 
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It is a genuine pleasure to say a word of 
appreciation of five splendid men whom he be- 
lieves to be the best school board in state 
and of a town citizenship where the associations 
have been so delightful to him. These have 
backed the writer with their courtesy, their help, 
their brains and their money for salaries. 


how. 


his 


One of the first duties of the proposed com- 
mittee would be to insist upon higher and high 
er standards of character, collegiate training, 
special equipment, knowledge of modern school 
conditions and practice, and professional ethics, 
for the superintendent himself. 
Good standing with th:s committee would be 
a valuable asset for applicants, and the lack ot 
it would justify boards in denying considera 
ould 

the 
To it boards and superintendents could 
letters written direct to a board in 
the effort to get a superintendency without first 
the 
sneaking kind, or any violations of professional 
ethics that under their for pub 
lic.ty. This body should combine all the advan 


tages of cooperation and high ethics, 


tion of the applicant. lor the committee w 


be the collective professional opinion ot 
state. 
forward 


writing the incumbent, inquiries of same 


came notice, 
without 
the disadvantages of unionism to either side. 
Such committee would do immense construc- 
With 
would 


make a 


tive work, impartially and patriotically. 


out effort on its part, its very existence 
be the cause of protection, It 
resultful fight 


without the profession, that Opposes or hampers 


would 


everything, within or 


against 


the schools. 


lf this disconnected has shown 


needs 


pape r our 
ideal, touched 
upon various matters that are suggestive enough 


and outlined an and has 
to set the ablest minds to working out in any 
state a plan and details, the writer will feel that 
it has accomplished its purpose. 

We can help each other by sincere coopera- 
tion, and if we work it wisely into such method 
and form as will meet the outline just discussed, 
we can then help by expert cooperation, multi 


W hat 


can multiply by many hundred- 


plied a hundredfold to ourselves. 3 more 
important, we 
fold our sé rvice to the state. 


not 


Kk ventually—why 
now ¢ 


Twenty-Six Suggestions to High School 
Teachers and Supervisors 


J. B. Edmonson, Inspector of Schools, University of Michigan 


On the basis of about 800 visits to Michigan 
high schools it is my observation that many 
high schools are operated at a low standard of 
efficiency. This condition is due in part to the 
failure of the teachers and principals to agree 
on certain common aims, profitable practices, 
and school responsibilities. This failure to agree 
on policies and practices I attribute to the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, the erroneous notion that any high 
school teacher can, because of superior training, 
devise his own policies and practices without 
outside guidance or advice. 

Second, the failure of superintendents and 
principals to extend the same kind of supervi 
sion to the high school as is provided for the 
elementary schools. 

Third, the false belief on the part of many 
high school teachers that as “specialists” they 
need give no at‘ention to the general needs and 
aims of the h gh school. 

Fourth, the ungrounded fear of standardizing 
classroom practices with a resulting loss of 
freedom the part of the 
teacher. 

In the hope of improving school practices 
the following suggestions have been issued to 
the Mich‘ gan high schools. 


and initiative on 


These suggest:ons 


are based on the actual practices in many of 
the best schools rather than on the practices 
recommended in textbooks: In order to prepare 
the best list of specific directions a draft of sug 
gestions similar to those given in this paper was 
submitted to sixty high school principals and 
superintendents in attendance at the 1920 sum- 
On 


the 26 sug 


mer session at the University of Michigan. 
the their 
gestions were revised. 


basis of criticisms 

It is my belief that an early agreement by 
high school faculties on the adoption of certain 
of the 26 will 
nate many common difficulties and pave the way 
for a better 
course it is not expected that the specific direc 


suggestions serve to elimi 


average of classroom work. ° Of 
tions will be accepted without careful thought 
on the part of teachers and supervisors. It is 
urged that nothing be copied directly into the 
effort to 
understand the principles that should underlie 


practices of any teacher without an 


In the letter 
to Michigan schools, the teachers, principals, 


and guide in all teaching process. 


and superintendents are urged to discuss the 
meaning and value of the suggestions and to 
formulate additional standards of classroom 
The 26 suge follow 


practice, tions are as 


1. During the first month, a teacher should 
plan to give the first ten minutes of each recita. 
tion to the assignment of each advanced lesson 
(Dictate a few leading questions; prepare a smal] 
part of the advance; give supplementary mate. 
rial; or point out ‘economical methods of prepa. 


ration.) 

2. Before the close of the first month, a 
teacher should file with the superintendent ag 
general outline of the work for the first semester. 

3. During the first month at teacher 
should give much attention to the study habits 
of the pupils. (Use directions in Whipple, “How 
to Study Effectively.” ) 


least, a 


4. A teacher should have two or more desk 
copies of the more recent textbooks in each of 
his subjects. (Buy these from the library.) 

5. A teacher should insist that pupils stand 


and talk to the class when called on for a topiea} 
recitation. 


6. A teacher should study the vocational, ey}. 


tural, and disciplinary values in his subjects 
He should seek to convince his pupils that their 
work has genuine value. 

7. A teacher should teach from notes rather 


than from the textbook. 

8. A teacher should prepare a list of the use 
ful reference books to be found in the school and 
local library. - 

9. A teacher should visit at least one neigh. 
boring school where high standards are observed. 
A full report should be made to the superinten 
dent. Visiting days should not be taken 
diately before or after vacations 

10. A teacher should try to settle all petty 
problems of discipline without outside help 

11. A teacher should avoid “talking shop” in 
public places 


imme 


12. A teacher should reach the school at least 
five minutes before the time fixed by the local 
authorities 

13. A teacher should seldom leave the schoo! 


building until fifteen minutes after dismissal and 
should seldom remain longer than one hour after 
dismissal 

14. A teacher should refrain from destructive 
criticism of the community, the school, or asso 
ciate teachers. 

15. A teacher should expect to assume his 
share of responsibility for study hall supervision, 
noon period, lunch supervision, for hall order, 
and for the direction of student activities 


16. A teacher of science, mathematics, and 
other studies should emphasize penmanship, 
spelling, grammar, and oral English 

17. A teacher of English or history should 
give direction to the outside reading of the 
pupils. (Every high school pupil should be ex 
pected to do much reading for pleasure.) 

18. A teacher of a laboratory subject should 
be an expert housekeeper 


19 Use a portion of each class period on 


Monday for a combination oral and written re 
view of the previous week’s work (The use of 
the week-end to correct papers is not good man 


agement. ) 


20. A daily three-minute written quiz on an 
important question will serve to stimulate care 
ful preparation of daily work. (Correct such 


papers in class but collect.) 

21 A teacher should try to discover physical 
defects of pupils, and take them into account in 
seating arrangements, quizzing, ete. 

22. A teacher should give his pupils the /irst 
chance to correct, supplement or summarize any 
contribution of a pupil to a class 

23. A teacher should always avoid saying un- 
complimentary things about his pupils, or dis- 
cussing their faults with any one other than the 


pupils themselves, the parents of pupils con 
cerned, or the superintendent. 

24. A teacher should know the N. E. A. Aims 
of Secondary Education. (Consult Bulletin 1919, 


No. 35, 
25. Every teacher should study the efficiency 
card entitled “To Help Teachers Discover their 


Federal Bureau of Education.) 


Own Strength and Weakness,” published by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 361 Broadway, 
New York City, New York Price $0.01 

It is estimated that the next session of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature will have to pro- 
vide for a deficit of $1,500,000 in the state school 
accounts During the past year upward of $6, 


000,000 was provided by the 
creases in teachers’ salaries 
Woodruff bill passed by the 1919 legislature, and 
only $10,500,000 were appropriated for the two 
which end next June 


state to meet in- 
authorized by the 


chool years 
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The Accounting System and Budget of a Small City 


H. P. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Lawrence, Kansas, and Professor 


Some very excellent work has been done in 


the larger cities in the field of school financial 
records, but in the smaller cities, the consol 

dated school districts, and the rural communi 
ties conditions are as i arly chaotic as they 
well may be. It is not that school officials are 


dishonest or that they do not appreciate th 


necessity of fi iancial records; it is rather due 
to the fact th it the existing svstems are ¢ the r 
too elaborate or that the V are scarce ly more than 


a record of rece ipts ind+ disbursements without 
especial reference to the ends for which thes 
were des ened. 

The N. Ii. A. in its 
ords and Reports” (February, 1912, St. 
Meeting ) has don 
work in making us conscious of a sensible dis 


report on “Uniform Ree 
Louis 
a very comune ndabl piece ot 
tribut.on of receipts and « xpenditure s. But the 
stock systems on the market that are designed 
to make that effective are far too formidable for 


1 man whose work as treasurer or seeretal y lS 


merely incidental—almost a donation and 
whose business or protess onal nstinets are 
paramount such record re far too forn 
dable for him to tackle, « pec) ills where no state 
law require the keeping of su h 1 financial rec 
ord, 

And yet st account certainly has its 
place in an educational system as well as 
an industrial plant It essential that a ’ 
perintendent and his board know in detail the 


sources of the receipts of the schoo! corporatiol 


It is imperative that they be able to tell what 


l 


part of the school funds have been used for 


general control ustruction, operation, main 


tenance and auxiliary agencies. Taxpayers are 
prone to object to higher taxe and when they 
perceive that from thirty per cent to sixty per 
cent of their taxes are paid for the support of 


the edueat nal ystem of the community they 


question whether or not there h: ot been un 
necessary waste 

When a stewardsh )) 18 rendered in the form 
of inadequate { ( | reports nd where schoo! 
officials are unable to explain except in the 
vaguest po ble manner why to] cost more 
to instruct pup!! at yperate and maintain 
the educational ysten this year than it did 
last, the taxpayers not infrequently register their 
vot against th peopl control with the re 
sult that ther a poles of retrenchment 
adopted hich iould ind could have heen 
averted had simple vet idequat ystem ] 
school accounts shown accurately that increase | 


expenditures did not after al] represent a wa te 


choo) fund 


but a legitimate expenditure of 
wholly justified fron 

It was ich 
and the Board of Education with whom he wa 
working to adopt in 1913 the system described 
in the Mav. 1915. ue of the Sehool Board 
Journal, and to en 


many poll tT VIEW 


fuatior author 


ilarge it three years later after 
certain modification ot the low tatutes so 
that it is adapted to both th tate reports and 
to the Bureau of Education reports while at the 


same tiie t iffords an adequate means ot mal 


ing the school district budget 

The accounting system illustrated her th 

loose leaf system consisting of alternate long 
and short leaves, forms 1 and 4 being printed 
on a 1 forms 2 and 3 o hort 
leaf 

Form | ta pence for th “General Dr 
scription of Receipts and Disbursements.” Thes« 
colun titute er elaborate ‘ il 
register ic r thy d the date f anc) 
Warrant, tf f person to who 1 paid, for 


of Education, Kansas University 


following 
this are the “Grand Totals” of the two funds 


authorized by the Iowa school code, 


what paid and the warrant number. 


including 
both receipts and disbursements for each fund. 
It is obvious that the difference between the re 
ceipts and disbursements of each fund at any 
time will indicate the amount on hand in that 
fund. The receipts of each fund are then dis- 
tributed under the various sources from which 
they may be derived according to the lowa code. 
Kach line is numbered on the left hand side of 
the page so that, if in b'nding the lines do not 
justify accurately, there still need be no errors 


either in extending items or in reading them. 


Division of General Fund. 

The two funds are then distributed so that 
both state and national reports may be made 
with comparative east and rapidity at the clos 
of the fiseal year. 

General Control 
soard of Education 
Office of Superintendent 
Other Purposes 
Instruction 
Male Supervisors 
Female Supervisors 
Male Principals 
Female Principals 
Male Teache! 
Female Teachers 
Supply Teachers 
Textbooks 
Printing Stationery and Supplies 
Manual Training 
Household Arts 
Kindergarten 
Other Expenses 
Operation of the School Plant 
Wages of Employes 
Janitors’ Supplies 
uel 
Water, Gas, 
Telephone 
Express, Freight and Dray 
Other Expenses 
Maintenance of the School Plant 
Repairs 
Insurance 
Equipment 
Other Expenss 
tuxiliary Agencies 
Library 
Health Department 
Miscellaneous Expense 
Tuition Refund 
Rent 
Other Expenses 


Light and Power 


blank col 


activities 


Under each of the main divisions 


umns appear so that as the enlarge 


other distributions may he added The column 
“Other Purposes” added in each instance for 
the convenience of the bookkeeper who is at 
times puzzled in the distribution of an item 


wh ch belongs 
appare ntly does not fall unde r the Spe eifie class 


under the general heading but 


fications appearing. It can, of course, be used 
by an indolent bookkeepe r to avoid a little 


thinking or referring to requisitions, but their 
advantages overweé igh the disadvantage 
The Schoolhouse Fund. 

The Sch Olhouss hund 
code for th 
and equipping of schoolhouses, and the paying 
It classifies itself 
admirably, then under the following headings 
which are included in the N. fk A. classifieation: 
Capital Outlay 

Building and Site 

Equipment 

Special Asse 

Other Expenses 
Debt Service 

Bonds 

Interest 

Other Purpos 


used under the Lowa 


purchasing ot tes, the bu lding 


of interest. and indebtedness. 


ments 


41 


hese different accounts are distributed over 
forms 2, 3, and 4 in a convenient manner which 
Kach ac- 
count is numbered (e. g. Rent under Miscel- 
laneous Expense carries the number 38). When- 
ever an amount is extended to any account the 


may be seen by referring to the cuts. 


number of the account is entered in the verti- 
cal column marked “No. of Account” which fol- 
lows immediately after the number of the war- 
rant on the left side of Form 1. 
reterence to the account 


This makes 
to which an amount is 
extended easy and obviates the necessity of 
glancing over a large number of columns to 
locate the right aecount. 

This classification corresponds roughly to the 
items listed in the “Abridged City Schedule” 
in the Report of N. E. A. Committee on Uni- 
form Records and Reports. For convenience 
the Standard City Schedule is given together 
with the Abridged City Schedule of that report 
showing how the items of the “Standard City 
Schedule” are telescoped into the items of the 
“Abridged City Schedule.” 


TABLE I, 
Standard City Schedule. 
(N. E. A. Committee Report on Uniform Records 
and Reports, 1912.) 
A. PAYMENTS. 
I. Expenses (Cost of Conducting School 
System.) 
Karpenses of General Control (Overhead Charges). 
l Board of education and secretary's office. 
School elections and school census 
Finance offices and accounts. 
Legal services. 
Operation and maintenance of office building. 
6. Offices in charge of buildings and supplies. 
7. Office of superintendent of schools. 
8. Enforcement of compulsory education and 
truancy laws 
9. Other expenses of general control. 
10. Total for general control, 


> Cl dm Co bS 


Larpenses of Instruction, 


11. Salaries of supervisors of grades and sub- 


jects 
12. Other expenses of supervisors 
13. Salaries of principals and their clerks. 
14. Other expenses of principals. 
15. Salaries of teachers 


16. Textbooks 
17. Stationery and supplies used in instruction 
18. Other expenses of instruction 
19. Total for instruction. 
Rarpenses of Operation of School Plant 
20. Wages of janitors and other employes. 
21 Fuel 
22. Water. 
23. Light and power 
24. Janitor’s supplies 
25. Other expenses of operation of school plant. 
26. Total for operation of school plant. 
Expenses of Maintenance of School Plant, 


Oo” 


27. Repair of buildings and upkeep of grounds. 

28. Repair and replacement of equipment. 

29. Insurance. 

30. Other expenses of 
plant 

31. Total for maintenance of school plant. 


maintenance of school 


Expenses of Auriliary Agencies, 
a. Libraries. 

» Salaries. 
Books 
34. Other expenses 

b. Promotion of Health 
35 Salaries 
36. Other expenses 

c. . Transportation of Pupils 

37 Salaries 
48. Other expenses 
39. Total for auxiliary agencies. 

Viscellancous Expenses. 
10. Payments to private schools. 
41 Payments to schools of other civil divisions. 
42. Care of children in institutions 


3 Pensions. 
44. Rent 
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Forms of Financial Record for the City of Newton, la. 


is a right-hand page and continues over to forms 


3 and 4. 


tion of receipts under the several subdivisions of 


for the grand totals and columns for the distribu- 
record of disbursements begins on form 


leaf book arranged so that the 
description of receipts and disbursements, columns 


the (1) general and ( 


leaves alternate. 
page, backing form 4, 


page. 
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45. Other miscellaneous expenses. 
46. Total for miscellaneous expenses 


II. Outlays (Capital Acquisition and Con- 
struction.) 

47. Land. 

48. New buildings. 

49. Alteration of old buildings. 

50. Equipment of new buildings and grounds. 

51. Equipment of old buildings, exclusive of re 


placements. 
52. .Total for acquisition and construction. 
III. Other Payments. 


53. Redemption of bonds. 

54. Redemption of short-term loans. 

55. Payment of warrants and orders of preced 
ing years. 

56. Payments of sinking funds. 

57. Payments of interest. 

58. Miscellaneous payments, including payments 


to trust funds, textbooks to be sold to 
pupils, ete. 
59. Total for other payments. 
60. Balances at close of year. 
61. Total payments and balances. 
B. RECEIPTS. 
Revenue Receipts. 
62. Subventions and grants from state. 
63. Subventions and grants from county. 
64. Subventions and grants from other civil 


divisions. 

65. Appropriations from city treasury. 

66. General property taxes. 

67. Business taxes (licenses, excise taxes, taxes 
on corporations, taxes on occupations, ete.). 

68. Poll taxes. 

69. Fines and penalties. 

70. Rents and interest. 

71. Tuition and other fees from patrons. 

72. Transfers from other districts in payment of 
tuition. 

73. All other revenue. 

74. Total revenue receipts. 

Non-Revenue Receipts. 

75. Loans and bond sales. 

76. Warrants issued and unpaid. 

77. Sales of real property and proceeds of in 
surance adjustments. 

78. Sales of equipment and supplies. 

79. Refund of payments. 

80. Other non-revenue receipts. 

81. Total non-revenue receipts. 

82. Total receipts. 

83. Balances at beginning of year. 

84. Total receipts and balances. 

The distributions above listed in the Stand- 
ard City S¢hedule obtain for elementary and 
secondary day schools of all types, elementary 
and secondary evening schools, normal schools, 
trade and industrial schools, special schools, and 
special activities. 

For a small system this is obviously too elab- 
orate. The table below shows the manner of 
“telescoping” the items of the Standard City 
Schedule into an Abridged City Schedule which 


is adapted to smaller cities. The numbers used 


in the second column refer to the numbered 
items in Table I. 

TABLE II. 
Table Showing Manner of “Telescoping” 


Items of Standard City Schedule Into 
Items of Abridged City Schedule. 
(N. E. A. Committee Report on Uniform Records 
and Reports, 1912.) 
Items of Standard 


Abridged City Schedule, City Schedule. 


SS 

l. General control |} 3 
| 4 

| 5 

| 6 

2. Office of superintendent and attendance { 7 
department . pear iveeeun ‘i . 2 

5 Salaries and other expenses of super- {11 
visors M3 ee : ‘a ws th, 

4. Salaries and other expenses of princi- (13 
eS ee : : + cae 

5. Salaries of teachers.... aa ee he ae ee 
6. Textbooks *- abe vee Cae 
7. Stationery, supplies, and other expenses ( 17 
GE TMBEPUCTION 2... wees cccssccscscces |B 

$8. Wages of janitors and other employes... 20 
9 Fuel 21 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


10. Other expenses of operation...... osew Dae 


11. Maintenance of school plant.... 


12. Libraries 


13. Promotion of health... 


14. Transportation of pupils...... 


15. Miscellaneous expense 


ST, Bee Oe ea a ccc ca keka< ka 48 


18. Equipment 


21. Payment of bonds and warrants and to | 54 


SS CUE ocavakeh eat cahe Sache ee 55 

56 

a Ben 55s eu suaere wees ode wa Deatce oat 57 

22. Miscellaneous payments .............. 58 

25. Subventions and grants from state..... 62 

26. Subventions and grants from county... 63 
27. Subventions and grants from other civil 

SOD. 55s vara ha wy oi bk Seas bx 

28. Appropriations from city treasury..... 65 

29. General property taxesS.............e0. 66 

SO Es og Fee cs asacewseateuantee 67 

Si. PO CORO ciccee ee ee a 68 

Sa Wee Oe I 6's 6b wo 8 4 kb cee bas 69 

33. Rents and interest...... Toes oF 70 

34. Tuition and other fees from patrons.... 71 
35. Transfers from other districts in pay- 

ae a a jm a ins ee 

56. A Cee OOP Gis.«6cd Wea es daeeeeeuee 73 

38. Loans, bond sales and unpaid warrants. { 75 

) 76 

39. Sales of district property............ \ 77 

| 78 

40. Other non-revenue receipts...:........ { 79 

) 80 


The accounting system described in this ar- 
ticle corresponds very closely with the Abridged 
City Schedule. 
are due to local conditions or to certain require- 
ments of the lowa code or of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. For example, there 
are several items appearing under “Instruction” 
lowa code 
which requires separate reports on male and fe- 
male teachers. 


which are made necessary by the 


Water, gas, light and power are 
grouped together because the municipality owns 
its own gas, water, and power plants. 
Form 4 also contains two accounts for each 
viz: “Instruction” and “Other Ex- 
This makes it possible to determine 
as accurately as may be the cost of each build- 


building, 


penses.”’ 


ing both for instruction and for other purposes. 
For items which cannot well be charged to any 
one building there remain two accounts under 
the caption “No Special Building.” 

There are a number of checks in the record. 
The sum of all the accounts in the distribution 
of receipts under each fund should equal the 
sum of the receipts of each fund under “Grand 
Totals.” Again, the sum of all the distributions 
of the disbursements under each fund will equal 
the “Paid” column in the “Grand Totals” of 
each fund. Finally, the sum of the “Distribu- 
tion by Buildings” should equal the sum of the 
“Distribution of Disbursements” as well as the 
sum of the two “Paid” columns in “Grand To- 
tals.” 

Finding the Cost. 

It is possible to find the cost of any one item 
or of all items at any time during the fiscal year 
by reading the footings at the bottom of the 
sheets nearest the date desired, or the footings 
on any date will show the totals during the fiscal 
year up to that time. For costs between dates 
the footings of the earlier date are subtracted 





Where differences occur they - 
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from those of the later date. While it has not 
been so stated it is understood that the first line 
of each page is for footings carried forward, and 
the last line for the footings of that page includ- 
ing the items of the first line. 

If a more detailed account with each build- 
ing is desired it would be possible on the last 
page under the building name to have additional 
columns. A better plan, however, is to have a 
separate sheet of the same size as the longer 
sheets placed in the back of the binder. In a 
system of any considerable size the former plan, 
while excellent, would tend to make an un- 
wieldy book. 

It is not alone the possibility of knowing the 
exact cost between dates or at any time during 
the fiscal year that makes this record valuable; 
it performs a distinct service in the making of 
a budget for the next fiscal year. Of course it 
is a relatively simple matter to add the amounts 
authorized in teachers’ contracts and janitors’ 
agreements and add a lump sum in a haphazard 
way for other purposes, but in these days of soar- 
ing fuel costs, increasing rates of all kinds, and 
inadequate taxing laws it is far from satisfac- 
tory. With an accurate distribution of receipts 
and expenditures it is possible to estimate with 
a considerable degree of accuracy the cost of 
such items as fuel, water, insurance, repairs, 
and so on. In fact, the expenditure for fuel one 
year corresponded almost exactly with the 
amount estimated for fuel in the budget for that 
year. The item of insurance from year to year 
has shown that an equal amount of insurance 
written each year is much more to be desired 
than a large amount once in three years or once 
in five years. Without such a distribution rec- 
ord showing that item accurately it is probable 
that the average finance committee would seldom 
levy enough for insurance to care for it ade- 
quately from year to year. 

The procedure in making the budget is sim- 
ple. The totals of the different distributions 
for the fiscal year, both in receipts and expendi- 
tures, are listed on sheets of paper. This in- 
cludes totals for the large headings as well as 
for the smaller subdivisions. Then the estimates 
of the budget for the next year are listed in a 
parallel column, space enough being left for ex- 
planations and for notations by committees and 
board members. Thus where increases are made 
explanations can appear. In a similar manner 
any reductions would have explanatory notes. 

Function of Budget. 

After the items of the budget are finally de- 
termined and passed upon by the board, these 
may be listed in red ink at the top of each col- 
umn in the distribution ledger on the first sheet 
of the year. Thus the amount budgeted for fuel 
should be placed in red ink at the top of the 
column marked “Fuel” on the first sheet of 
Form No. 3 used in the fiseal year for which 
the budget is planned. Interested parties may 
then refer at any time to the amount budgeted 
without turning away from the distribution ledg- 
er. During these times when budgets are apt 
to be disregarded completely this will have obvi- 
ous advantages. 


An obvious function of a budget and an ac- 
counting system is to afford a board a guide in 
authorizing expenditures. But this primary use 
is often forgotten because there is no simple, 
systematic way of presenting the facts to the 
board at each meeting. This can be done by 
using a sheet having the headings and items 
that the distribution ledger sheets show. Under 
each item there should be three spaces, one for 
the budget appropriation, a second for the ex- 
penditures under that item up to the time of 
the meeting, and a third for the unexpended 
balance. With such a record before him the in- 
(Concluded on Page 100) 





ARE TEACHERS HUMAN BEINGS? 


A Los Angeles Teacher in One of the High Schools 


If there is any class of people who is intelli- 
gent and trustworthy, who is supposed to be hu- 
man it is the schoolteacher. But alas, and then 
some, how often do you find a real human 
teacher? I think it is the fault of the system 
of preparation, and possibly you will agree with 
me, that the art of school teaching makes the 
most human individual in time less human. 

To illustrate, the other day one of my frie:ds 
heard a teacher, one of the female variety, la- 
menting the fact that she couldn’t get married. 
My friend said, “Why, I should think you would 
have many chances, you can meet so many nice 
men in the faculty.” “Men!” she said, “do 
you think they are men; why they are only 
teachers.” But that is not the worst of it. 
These same men teachers who may have started 
in as men, gradually become petty, and old- 
womanish in every sense of the word, simply be- 
cause they never learned in the first place that 
humanity was human. 

Before I go any further finding fault or bet- 
ter showing up the faults of my profession let 
me say that fortunately, or unfortunately as 
some will say, which ever way you choose to 
look at it, I have been a teacher for six con- 
secutive years, and am now head of a depart 
ment, and the impressions which I give you are 
formed on just so much experience. + However, 
before that time, I have had four years of col 
lege preparation, two years of special prepara 
tion, then ten to twelve years of practical ex 
perience earning my living in the world in two 
professions, (and if the salaries don’t go up by 
next fall I will go back into one of them). I 
tell you this for I feel that I can judge some- 
what the teacher from both the outsider’s and 
teacher’s standpoints. 

But to proceed, let’s take the average teacher. 
Most of them become excellent pupils in high 
school of the first grade, and being such they 
apply themselves diligently to their studies, and 
know almost 
learn out of their books. 
right and I 
kind of human beings are they? 


nothing else besides what they 
This part of it is al 


don’t discourage that, but what 


Then the second stage of the game is this: 
They go to college or normal school and apply 
themselves diligently there. 
come members of any organization that repre 
sents real red blood ? 
rare. 
but how many of them are star athletes, leaders 
on the musical clubs, men or women of wide 
acquaintance and express the loyalty and senti- 
ment of the university which they attend’ 


Do they ever be- 


Sometimes, but it is very 
They become Phi Beta Kappas, oh yes. 


There are a very few teachers who ever were 


known by more than a handful of college mates, 
and these knew them to be the “grinds” who al- 
ways knew what they learned out of books but 
seldom represented the college. Remember there 
are exceptions to this I am telling you, but it 
is the case with most of the teachers who are 
in the faculties today. 
Never Prepared for Life. 

Then this class of people came out of college 
and, by the next fall after graduation, they be- 
gan teaching in some high school, many times 
in the same high school they were graduated 
from four years previously. Now what do they 
teach their students? They teach them just 
what they learned in school and college. They 
teach them second-hand, just what they were 
taught to teach, and have they developed any 
personality, or initiative? 

No they haven’t. They learned their lessons 
and that was all that they learned how to learn. 
They know so very little of what is in the big 


wide world that it shocks them awfully when a 
natural boy or girl uses a bit of slang or does 
a thing impulsively. They prepare their stu 
dents for a higher institution and do not pre- 
pare them for life, for they never prepared 
themselves for life, and how should they know 
what life is? This condition is now showing 
a little evidence of changing, and vocational 
courses are preparing students for life in a 
grand way, but there 
provement. 


is still much room for im 
Perhaps, it would be well to inform teachers 
just how they might help themselves, since this 
is more or less of an observation. One of thi 
first things that teacher disliked by 
both pupil and layman is that they talk too 
much. The other day I suggested to a student 
that she take a certain subject with some other 
teacher. She replied that the teacher was all 
right but she talked too much and refused to 
take the subject if she could get out of it. 


make a 


What do you think of that for a reputation ? 
But isn’t it true? Do you like a person who 
will “talk your arm off,” like an insurance agent 
or book peddler, or any of those who make you 
shut the door in their face in order to get rid 


of them ? 


If you saw them coming on the street 
you would walk a block to get out of their 
way, and I know it. I’ve done it. Ther 
the greatest tendency to explain, and tell it 
over in another way, then begin again and « 


plain it from another standpoint to be sure 
they all get it. If it’s uninteresting possibly 
you may have to do that, but if you have a 
human viewpoint onc enough and every 
student will get it the first time, because if it’s 
humanely given and you yourself are 


there w.ll be 


human, 


the chances are interest. 


The Human Interest Side. 


If you make the lesson, or problem have 
enough play in it (human interest if you wish 
to call it such) you won’t have to explain. Do 
the problem yourself, and show them how, lik 
you play a game of tennis or football 
think boys sit down and read the 


game first, learning all the fine point 


Do you 
rules of a 
3s, and then 
get up and play it. No! they begin by seeing 
the other fellows playing who know how. and 
that makes them want to do it. Then they im 
itate them and before long they know it. Son 
one of the crowd knows a little about the zam« 
and he starts them. By-and-by they ask how a 
certain play is made, then they imitate the men 


who know how and before you know it they all 
know how to play football or whatever the game 
rules 
a book, but they don’t do that first, and 
and talks for an hour. No 


feam talks to experienced men, 


is. Possibly some of them will learn the 
out of 
no one stands up 
coach of any 
that long, at any time. 

No, dear teacher, cut out your talk, and if 
you have a problem, do it before them, and let 
them watch you do it, and you may never have 
to say a word. But you may have to answer 
a few questions. You will have a better voice 
at the end of the day, and some one will like 
you, maybe two or three 


someones, because you 


don’t forever talk them to death. You will be 
human, like some of our prominent busine 
men. 

To illustrate: In my figure classes I alway 


draw from the model first, (live model of course) 
showing the class how I get hold of the 
and you can actually hear their attention, it is 
so still. The results take care of themselves, 
for all I have to do 


how I did it, and 90 per cent of the class in 


14 


figure, 


is answer questions as to 


a , 
weeks time can make their work look like a 


human being In good proport on. 


I do the same way in design without saying 


a word. It is so much easier, and brings 


such 
quick results, and isn’t that the way you would 
do if you asked your mother to show you how 


to mend your clothes, or bake a cake, 


a garce né 


or make 
Isn’t that a more human way! Pos- 
sibly my experience on the stage has, helped me 
gain the attention of the audience for panto- 


mine will command attention 


quicker than 
spoken word. You all want to know what he. 
the actor, is going to do next, and you never 
talk until it’s all over. 


to your audience, the 


Isn’t that more human 
pupils ¢ 

Airing Pedagogical Knowledge. 
Teachers as a class like to alr their knowl dye 
vhenever they are outside in society, and most 
layme n, in order to be kind, or to listen 


“nooy fi = 


io the 
as they think, ask them how school 
goes, and having taken the tip, they immediate- 
ly proceed to explain everything from pe etitus 


to Wilson, 


then trace 


from protoplasm to populism, and 
it all backwards. 

Probably it is th 
tarting off thi 


fault of the layman in 
pedagog, but the “old fossil” 
(quoted from college text) will be just as will- 

¢ to be start d, and h 
ly flattered if some one will only start him off 
and give him the floor. But he is absolutely 


. vanity will be « xtreme 


orant of ball games, foot or ba 


mobile 


or the auto 
races, or who is starring this year in 
New York, or 


some other 


Charlie Chaplin or Ponzi or 


renowned individual whom every 


He doesn’t know 
school boy means 


business man 
what th 


vill know about. 
small when he uses 


“T'll tell the world.” 


if lang phrase, 
This, by the 


ne of my 


way, was used in my school, and 
“Tlow could 


teechur,” are you so ig- 


pad 


teacher friends said: 
Why, le re 
norant about the 


the cl 


you?” 
world, and have so much of 
olroom shut up 
iP to hy 


in your head? You are 


PTON little more 
you did before the war, but there 
There 


is perh ips no other prof s310n which is so ever- 


sure, and know a 
about it than 


is ever so much room for improvement. 


lastingly tied down to their work as teachers. 
The ave rage layman doesn’t understand this, for 
a lawyer, doctor or won't talk 
a teacher will, and the chief 
reason why a teacher forgets to be 

Another which keeps that 
iway from teachers is this 


busine SS nan 
shop after hours as 
human. 
point humanity 
Do you set up a 
barrier between yourself and your students? Do 
you become falsely so dignified that they never 
approach you except in their falsely dignified 
manner ¢ setween teacher and pupil there is 
often raised a false position, neither of whom 
After a while the 
falsely dignified and un- 
human that it finally becomes a second nature to 


ever show their true nature. 
teacher becomes so 
them and thus we find the pedagog a species 
of intellect and discipline with only the out 
ward appearance of a human being. 

Being a Good Scout. 

Do you know how to be a big brother or a sis- 
ter to your classes? 
what 
students, and your results in the 


If you don’t, try and find 
out, and see a difference it will make in 
you, your 
vork. That veneer that so many teachers as- 
ume is awful, and has no business in a modern 
choolroom If you can’t control your students 
vith kindness and get them so interested that 
they forget to go when the bell rings, then you 
have no business as a teacher, you should try 
something else. 


Can you keep your temper and smile when 
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the small boy accidentally knocks over the 
paint ¢ What do you do then? If you are hu- 
man and a true teacher, you may cuss to your- 
self a little, hurry and sop it up, and then ask 
the poor kid how it happened. Do you remem- 
ber how you may have done the same thing 
yourself once, and how it was just an accident? 
It won’t happen again. 

What do you think that kid will say of you 
outside of school? Do you care? He will ex 
plain that he was perhaps fooling, he knew he 
ought not to have done it, but after it was all 
over he would say, “It sure was a sight, but 
we cleaned it all up so you’d never know the 
difference.” “What did the teacher say to that,” 
from another who is in another class, “I’ll bet 
he gave you thunder.” “He did not,” he would 
reply, “Prof. C. is human.” If this had hap 
pened wouldn’t you rather have had such a 
thought sent toward you instead of making a 
fool of yourself by 
making the boy “stay after school” for just an 
accident. You may have done the same thing 
yourself when you went to school. 


losing your temper and 


How would 
you like to have a student say that “You were 
the best scout in the faculty” ¢ 

This not because you allowed more freedom 
in discipline but because you listened to chil- 
dren’s reason. 
periences when I was 14 years old and from that 


I kept a journal of all my ex 


age till now, and how many times | wrote the 
following phrase, “We laughed like the dickens,” 
or “we got to laughing in school today,” and 
the subject of laughter was so trival. 
children giggle and laugh ? 


Do your 
Does it get on your 
nerves, and temper? If so will you just think 
how you acted when you were that age, and 
perhaps you will have a little sympathy and hu- 
man feeling for the student? I think my 
journal has helped me very much to be human, 
and now that I am telling you perhaps it will 
also help you. 
Failure to Mix Socially. 

What are you doing after school hours? I 
know what most of you do. You go to some 
educational exhibit or sit down and read a book, 
or correct papers, or plan your next day’s work, 
or possibly go to the theater, or a friend comes 
over and you talk shop. 

Are you doing any creative work in any line 
of endeavor? I know for a fact that among 
the art teachers of Los Angeles, there are only 
about ten who are doing any active public ex- 
hibition work, and only two or three are doing 
any public work in crafts. All most of them 
ever did was to study in some art school how 
to teach art and they made some excellent 
work while there, but to do any original work 
while they are teaching they never do anything. 
How can they expect to get any inspiration out 
of their classes? How can you dear reader? 
How can you expect to show, and prepare your 
students when all the work you have ever done 
creatively was years ago when you were study- 
ing, or when you did something in summer va 
cations? I don’t wonder that many of the 
parents who send their children to school scoff 
at the way the teachers teach, for what does 
the art teacher know, or any other for that mat 
ter, know what they are doing if they don’t 
first do it themselves ? 

I know of a teacher that is teaching the same 
problems, in the same methods that she learned 
fifteen years ago, and this same teacher has 
done so little creative work since she learned 
how to teach art that it would amount to only 
about a dozen pieces of work. 

Many teachers read, study, go to art exhibi- 
tions, and see what some other teacher is do- 
ing, and think they are up to the mark, but they 
know nothing of creative work, and this con- 
dition is what takes away the life in some of 
the school systems. 
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JOHN JAY BLAIR . 
Supervisor-Elect of School Buildings for North Carolina. 

John J. Blair, who served Wilmington, North Carolina, 
for the past twenty years as school superintendent, has 
been named by the state board of education as supervisor 
of school buildings for the state of North Carolina, 

Mr. Blair is well fitted for his new office by virtue of 
the fact that he has during his entire career been a special 
student of school architecture and schoolhouse planning. He 
has also been partial to the study of art. He took up 
painting with the late William M. Chase and with Charles 
W. Hawthorne of New York, and himself delivered a series 
of lectures on art subjects 

For a number of years he has had charge of the depart- 
ment of art and architecture at the University of Virginia 
summer school and for the past three years in a similar 
capacity at the University of North Carolina. 

rhe appointment comes to Mr. Blair without solicitation 
on his part and in the full recognition of his eminent fit- 
ness for the office. He will strive to raise the standards of 
choolhouse architecture in North Carolina 


Right here, however, it is not always the 
teachers’ fault, for in some places, particularly 
where art is concerned, the teachers are paid to 
teach that method of drawing 
without the idea of art, and that is not what 
| refer to. 


old-fashioned 


It is when the teacher can improve 
and is contented to stay in the old ruts. Do 
you wonder that they are not human? 
Devoid of Comradeship. 
Another thing that cold-water 
shock when I first began to teach was this: | 
had an idea that when I met the faculty of 


fave me a 


which I was to be a member here was a bunch 
of jolly good fellows among the men in the 
faculty. Of course | thought they were all col 
lege men, graduates, 


“nep.” 


fellows with push and 
Anyone would naturally expect such a 
thing and if you met a crowd of college men in 
a college club anywhere else you wouldn’t be dis 
appointed. I expected to see some of the com- 
radeship I experienced when I was in college, 
only possibly more so, and 80 I was introduced, 
braced one man, and asked him if he was a 
frat man. “No.” “What college had he at 
tended,” “Yale.” “What year?” “1902, 

“How do you like teaching?’ 

“Very well.” 

“Pretty nice school up here.” 

“Yes, we like it.” 

Then I waited for him to talk. I hoped he 
would introduce me to some more of his fellow 


” 


faculty mates. I waited a long time, then I 
said: “How long periods do you have for reci- 
tations ?”’ 

“Forty minutes I think, this year, we had 
45 last year.” 

Another silence, one of those dead silences, 
that you can hear, and the longer you wait the 
harder it is to break. You see | had given 
him no tip to start off with, like some of the 
Finally minutes I 
would say, “See you later, etc., or something to 
that effect, and try it on the next man. Pos- 
sibly he would open up and talk your “arm off,” 
or perhaps you go thru the whole bunch of men 
and not one of them will tell you anything and 


after some 


pedagogues. 


45 


you realize that these are not men, they are 
“teechurs,” they have lost that punch which 
most men have when they meet their fellow 
creatures. 

They have lost what the average business 
man, or professional man never loses, human 
interest, and red-blooded manliness. 
never hale fellows well-met. 
of sticks.” If I met them on a college campus, 
I would pass them up as non-representative men 
of the college, just fellows who were there to 
get what they could out of college, but never 
put the littlest bit of spirit into college, never 
make a speech; never play a game, or be real, 
red-blooded leaders in anything. 


They are 
They are a “bunch 


This | mean, 
is the majority of men in school. 

What do you think most of them know when 
they come to high school to teach and be an 
example, to prepare for life the average student? 
You slap one of them on the back and yell 
“Hello old man” to them, and what do you 
get? I'll tell you in most cases, a mild “Oh! 
how do you do.” They may want to be good 
fellows, but since they never learned how, the 
chances are they never will. . 

Do Teachers Know How to Play? 

The women teachers, too, have gone to college 
or higher institutions with the idea of getting 
only what they can out of them, and continue to 
get and absorb, but with all their acquirements 
they fail in this one idea, to use and develop 
what they have obtained after they leave col- 
lege. It is all very well to learn how, this we 
all must do, but too many find their natures 
stunted by forever acquiring, and then when 
the time comes to give out they fail as teachers. 

One teacher in a nearbytown here, learned to 
do beautiful craft work in many different lines, 
but when the opportunity arose to teach some 
of it she refused because she wanted that line 
of work for herself, but she never used it. 
Could you ever think of the selfishness? Is that 
a human individual ¢ 

Again, how many of us know how to play? I 
have yet to know many teachers who know how 
to play. ‘Those teachers generally marry young, 
or if they be males they leave the teaching force 
after a few years, and some other profession or 
business claims them. That is why so many 
teachers are leaving the profession now. That 
play impulse that makes you one of the stu- 
dents without being silly is a gift, and one 
that should be cherished if your work would 
have life and spontaneity to it. It will also 
develop your imagination, and if you are an 
art teacher you will need more of it than any- 
thing else. 

Do you remember when you went over to 
grandpa’s to stay over night, when you were a 
little fellow, and you awoke in the morning you 
had a hard time to find out just where you 
were, you were all turned around. You found 
the sun coming in the wrong way when it 
should be coming in behind you, and the chairs 
looked so funny, and the door was on the wrong 
side of the room, and you were in a wonder 
house, and just as your imagination was having 
such a good time, you came to full conscious- 
ness that you were only at grandpa’s? 

Then you can let your imagination work the 
same way when you take a piece of charcoal 
paper and cover it all over with a nice flat 
value, your teacher said it was that, but you may 
think it is just a fog or mist; then you begin to 
pierce that mist with your fingers and here and 
there appears a boat or a sail; or possibly a 
queer tree form while at the base is a wonder 
house 

Or perhaps you see a huge sail, and that 
means a boat, and in that boat appears a castle, 
yes, that would be different, and in the castle 
mist live some little people, and on the deck 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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SCHOOL AT LOST RIVER, IDAHO 
H. Newton Thornton, Architect, Idaho Fall 
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MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN IDAHO 


H. Newton Thornton, Architect, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


The small towns of Idaho are noted for rapid 
growth. The erection of school buildings forms 
a considerable portion of an architect’s practice 
who specializes in this class of work. The 
drawings shown, illustrate some of the schools 
erected within a radius of 100 miles of the city 
of Idaho Falls, which is located in the Snake 
River Valley in the midst of the Rocky Moun 
tains. 

The one-story plan appears to find consider 
able favor even for large schools. Land is plen 
tiful and cheap and where a large school would 
ordinarily require two or three stories for its 
accommodation, the group plan is adopted, the 
several units being connected with the main 
building by connecting corridors. 

The chief advantages claimed in favor of the 
one-story building are,—easier exit in case of 
fire, thus giving a sense of security to pupils 
and teachers and tending to avoid panic; less 
property loss in the event of fire; eliminating the 
strain of stair climbing, an advantage for weak 
children and especially girls; easier school ad- 
ministration and admits better ventilation meth 
ods. Out in the open country or near a rural 
village or town where land is not divided into 
blocks, and where the land cost is relatively a 
minor matter, the one-story school building can 
grow naturally into the form best calculated to 
meet the many requirements of twentieth-cen- 
tury rural hygiene and rural education. 

With regard to fire hazards and property loss, 
it should be remembered that in some country 


dl stricts Lhe fire depar ment 


re quite 


distance from the school. 


Advantage of Group Plan. 

The group plan allows extension at a futurs 
time without interfering with school work, and 
usually a plan is outlined looking to future re 
quirements, several years being required to com 
plete the whole schem« 

The Idaho Falls high school is built on the 
group plan on a lot 600 feet by 266 feet. The 
central unit built three years ago by W. R. 
Kelly, Architect of Seattle, Wash., as shown 
hatched on the drawing, comprising auditorium 
with stage and dressing rooms and eight class 
rooms and |.brary. The administration depart 
ment is also provided for in this part of the 
building and in the basement a heating plant 
sufficiently large to take care of all future units 
contemplated. 

The heating and ventilating is by direct rad 
ation and fan system of ventilation all automat: 
cally controlled. The plant contains an air 
washer and humiditier which augments the di 
rect radiation and assists ventilation. 

The Domestic Science and Commercial wings, 
including the gymnasium and swimming pool 
buildings were designed and construction re 
cently completed by iH. 
Architect of Idaho Falls. 


The buildings on the main front extend a 


Newton Thornton, 


distance of 465 feet and comprise besides the 
central unit, departments for domestic science, 
manual training, commercial work and a cafe- 


teria. ‘The corr-.dors connecting the wings are 
well lighted and afford an opportunity for nat 
ural ventilation. Locker rooms, toilet and rest 
rooms are approached from the corridors. 

The Commercial wing on the east of the main 
building contains rooms for bookkeeping, type- 
writing and shorthand dictation. This unit also 
provides rooms for sc:ence departments, physical 
and chemical laboratories, agricultural rooms 
and store roonis tor apparatus. It will be ho- 
ticed that it is a common thing to install two 
departments in one building to avoid spreading 


out the buildings too much. 

The domestic seienee on the west side of 
main building includes cookery room, with 
kitchen, pantry and model dining room and a 
large lunchroom provided with cafeteria coun- 
There is a 
sewing room and fitting department complete 


ter and complete hotel equipment. 


in this part of the building. 

The manual training departments are tem- 
porarily located in this wing, providing work- 
shop, bench room, lumber room and store. This 
department will later have a building for its 
special use, with other manual departments 
added, to be erected on the northwest corner of 
the block. 

The recreation wing on the north contains 
gymnasium, 40 feet by 75 feet, with a running 
track over, swimming pool, shower baths, toilets 
Adjoin- 
ing the gymnasium is a Junior Hand ball court 


and hair drying and steam rooms, ete. 
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and locker rooms and showers for gymnasium e'ght hours. The water can be heated from zero 


use, to 80 or 90 degrees in four hours 
Equipped With Swimming Pool. ; In the hot days of summer the pool is prov- 
The swimming pool is 75 feet by 25 ieet, of ing one of the greatest attractions of the city 


white and black mosaic tile thruout, with deco- 
rative lines of gray and black, marked off into 
feet the full length of the pool, and with water 


and it is constantly in use day and evenings. It 


five evenings each week 


the 


is open to the publ Cc 


and after four o’clock in afternoon, and is 


pool and football markings in 4 inch black lines ¢,.4¢ Jecoming a recreational center for busi 

to sides and bottom. Every aes 10 ROUEIOR =n, men =A charee of 95 cents .ia made for 

to take a shower before using the pool. admission to the public and numbers of bu 
The pool is ds feet deep at the shallow end ness men torm vimming parties each after 

and 10 feet deep at the other end, and is filled noon. 

with filtered water once each week, and is heated The outside walls of the building are of 

by means of a circulation system of hot water  terra-cotta tile with a red rug face brick, th 


thru a Patterson instantaneous heater. The 


filtration is continuous whilst the pool is in 


trimmings being of terra-cotta. The gables are 
formed of half timber work, the panels being 


use and complete refiltration in approximately of cement plaster, pebble dashed and painted a 
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This 
a pleasing contrast with the green color of the 
roof and the red brick. 

The floors 
to toilets, and vestibules, 


bright cream color. touch ot color forms 


are hardwood thruout, except tile 
and all 
a great extent eliminated, 


but all 


The parking of the 


interior trim 
is simplified and to 
no architraves or casings being used. 
reveals being metal nosings. 
grounds has just been completed, together w:th 


two tennis courts. 


Combining the New With the Old. 


In the Mackay School there was the com 
mon problem of an old building, a grade school 
which ought to have been wrecked long ago, 
but the funds available would not permit of 
such a course It was impossible to raise suf- 


ficient funds by bond issues to pay for the full 
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FLOOR PLAN OF SCHOOL AT NEWDALE, 








IDAHO FLOOR PLAN OF SCHOOL AT CLARK, IDAHO. 
Mr 








H. Newton Thornton, Architect, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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accommodation needed und sO SOTO Us had Lo 


oft the old building, which was a two 


story and basement 


be mad 


This was accomplished by erecting the new 
building in front of the old building as shown, 
with a corridor connecting the two building 


The old part is used for grade classes and partly 


for high school work. The base ment vVhich 1s 


four feet out of the ground, being used for man 


ual training, and a room on the top floor which 


was too large tor classwork being adapted to 
the use of domestie science 

Several of the rooms in the old building were 
too large for classwork, and had been divided 
by partitions, making two classrooms out ot 
one. This is a common thing as to old schools, 
and tho not very satisfactory as to lighting, 
seems the only possible method of tiding over 
the present difficulties of high costs and insuf 
ficient bonding capacity 

It was necessary to observe the strictest 


economy in the new building and the principal 


classrooms are grouped around the auditorium 


on three sides, thus saving outside walls and 
corridor Space 

Where the auditorium walls come above the 
roof, they are of frame construction, pebbl 


shown af 
10 feet by 
dressing 


dashed in cement, and the window 
ford good light. Th 


Sb feet with large sta 


iuditorium is 
wud 


and can by used tor LPVINNASIUIN Purposes. Ward 


rooms, 


robes for the new portion are formed in the side 
walls, with vertical sliding doors, and venti 
lated in a good manner. The auditorium is ar 


ranged for community purposes, and has facili 

ties for motion pictures and theatrical plays. 
One science 

jects being 


two sub 


The 


room 1s provided, the 


taken alternate vears com 
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SCHOOL AT MEDICINE LODGE, IDAHO 
Mr. H. Newton Thornton Architect, Idaho Falls, [daho 
rhie reial department neludes roolis tor book 


keeping, type writing and dictation. A library 


provided under the stage ‘for 


temporary us 
nly The remaining Space is utilized by rec) 
tation rooms and classrooms for the grades 
Maple floors thruout secured to wood sleepers 
embedded in conerete four inches thick, and 
ducts being formed under for the passage of 
steam and plumbing pipes 
The general outline of classwork was obtained 
from the school superintendent together with a 
probable list of pupils required to be accommo 


dated in each departm« nt Sone allowance was 


then made for tuture increase in the number 
of pupils, and certain special features were in 
corporated and a tentative scheme was submitted 
for his approval, after which a complete sketch 
plan wa prepared for the approval of the school 


hoard The method of procedure was found to 
be very satisfactory 

The school at Lewisville is planned along the 
same general lines as the Mackay school, for 
the same reason that the strictest economy was 
necessary, altho in this case there was no old 
building to contend with. The central portion 


will only be built at present, and will provide 


science rooms, drafting rooms, domestic science, 


cookery and sewing departments. Agricultural 
training will be emphasized in this district be 
ing a rural high school district and it is planned 
in the near future to have an experimental sta 
located in this 


State 


tion district to be supported by 
the 

The 
varnishing and 
in the The 


cupied by classrooms, 


manual training workshop, glue room 


located 


remaining space 1s oc 


room lumber store are 
basement. 
recitation rooms and hi 


brary ind principal’s room 


he 


special departments and the central wing will 


future extensions will take care of all 
then be used for classrooms and administration. 
One wing is made to serve two departments in 
order to prevent the administration becoming 
burdensome and the construction expensive, but 
there is no doubt that it is well to give the man- 
ual training departments a special building 
where the funds will permit. 

It will be the grade schools that 


a certain standardization of 


noticed in 


plan has been 
adopted, and it is therefore necessary to explain 
each one in detail. The classrooms are designed 
to. accommodate 40 scholars and conform to ac 
cepted standards of school planning. 

The buildings are all of a necessity very plain 
with a view to economy, and are mostly brick 
construction, except in the ease of Kilgore dis- 
trict. school, which is 30 miles from a railroad, 
making it impossible to bear the freighting ex- 
pense of brick. This building is built of con- 
crete blocks, with air space, and stucco plas- 
tered with waterproof materials. The building 
is situated in the heart of the mountains, and 
the lumber, except finish, was procured from the 


forests within three miles of the school. 


Even in the smallest schools in this seetion 


an auditorium and stage are considered a ne- 
cessity both for school and community purposes. 
This room to serve as a Gymna 


is also mad 
sium in some districts. 

Consolidation is quite a common thing as at 
Newdale, where two or more districts combine 
to make a larger building and to enable them to 
a better organization of teachers, thus 
giving small districts the benefit of a 
building academic courses which they 


employ 
rural 
for the 


Concluded on Page O68 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Some dozen years ago a few New York busi- 
nessmen conceived the idea of forming a na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. To that end they 
sought the approval of the highest auspices in 
the land and succeeded in procuring the aid of 
the federal government in giving prestige and 
momentum to the movement. It was to be a 
thoroly democratic institution. Membership was 
to be recognized far and wide upon an individ- 
ual and voluntary basis. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Strauss of 
the Department of Commerce readily got behind 
the idea. A connecting link between the gov- 
ernment and the commercial interests 
deemed by them desirable. The business judg- 
ment of the nation, it was held, must be brought 
to the service of statesmanship. It would lead 
to sounder legislation on problems affecting the 


was 


economic welfare of the nation. 


The scheme looked attractive, but it was 
doomed to failure from the start. The business 
men of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 


were well represented in the councils that fol 
New York, abetted by Boston and Phil- 
They were in perfect 


lowed. 
adelphia, bossed the job. 
accord with each other, but the rest of the coun- 
try—the backbone of American commerce—was 
absent. A collapse followed, attended with a 
lesson that was as wholesome as it was complete. 
Then another attempt followed a few years 
later, when it became clear that something dif- 
ferent, more comprehensive, more democratic 
would have to be devised. President Wm. H. 
Taft and Secretary Charles Nagel of the De- 
partment of Commerce lent all the prestige and 
influence of their high office to the new project. 
A conference of the business men of the nation 
was called. No section of the country was ig 
nored.* The widest possible representation was 
sought. The delegate system was employed. The 
local chamber of commerce became the 
constituency. State chambers of commerce were 
recognized. National and state industrial and 
commercial bodies were not overlooked. Itdi- 
vidual memberships also were cordially sought. 
The democratic and representative character 
of the organization, thoughtfully and ingenu- 
ously devised, at numerical 
strength and financial stability. It did more. 
It secured for the project prestige and influence 
from the very start. Its promoters fearlessly 
announced that only legislation, movements and 
departures designed to advance the best inter 
ests of an entire nation, would be fostered. This 
quickened the conscience of the American busi- 
ness public and inspired confidence. Its policy 
to gather and collate the business judgment of 
the country on all problems of economic import 
and bring the same to the halls of congress, 
without the intervention of a lobby, was wel- 
comed. Today the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is a recognized power in shaping 


basic 


once assured 
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governmental policies dealing with the com- 
merce of the nation. 

So much for the business men of the country 
in creating a structure that shall 
interests and those of an entire people. 
about the educators? Is their duty to the nation 
less vital? Are they not equally capable of con- 
structing an organization that shall impress the 
statesmanship of the land, and play a dominant 
part in the destinies of the Re- 
public ¢ 

Over a half century ago the National Educa- 
tion Association was brought into life. 


their 


How 


serve 


educational 


Its con- 
ventions were carried to various cities of the 
country. Sometimes the cities that offered the 
highest quota of local memberships secured the 
convention; frequently the 
hawked and sold to the highest bidder. 
ventions rotated from the East to the West and 
jumped from the North to the South. 

If the convention was promised to California, 
the teachers of California became members for 
If Boston 
secured the convention of the succeeding year 


conventions were 


The con 


one year and dropped out the next. 


Massachusetts would appear on the membership 
roll in handsome numbers and politely fade out 
the year following. 

Thus, the membership roll not only consti 
tuted a fleeting, shifting and uncertain quantity, 
but the organization never attained that stabil 
ity, prestige and service which its name and mis- 
sion implied. 

Sut, more serious than this lop-sided member 
ship were the inner contentions between various 
factors that. dom'nated the life and destinies of 
the organization. The strife for recognition, for 
trifling advantage and for small honors, was con- 
stant. 
times was as fierce and as undignified as that 


The game of politics that was staged at 
adopted by the ordinary ward healer. Certain 
it is that some of the methods employed in gain- 
ing recognition were not in keeping with the 
dignity and the high purpose of the American 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 

In reciting these facts there is no disposition 
to minimize the splendid contribution made by 
the National Education Association to the edu 
This record 
stands for itself and deserves recognition. _ But, 
While it es 


what 


cational progress of the nation. 
it could have accomplished more. 


and vitalization and 
not in educational effort, it might incidentally 
great 


institution and realized the full opportunities of 


poused correlation 


have correlated and vitalized itself as a 


its being. While it might have grown in pres 
tige, in power and in service, it is today no 
stronger, no better and no more useful than it 
was during the first decade of its existence. 
Happily, the awakening has come at last. 
There were those who saw a new National Edu- 
institution, that 
must grow in structural strength and scope, and 
thru these in They 
envisioned an representative 


cation Association, a modern 


service and achievement. 
that 
of every phase of American educational effort, 


edifice was 
and saw the necessity of welding the various 
forces into an organized whole, capable of ex 
pressing effectively, comprehensively and elo- 
quently the educational tendencies and aspira- 
tions of an entjre nation. 

It is, 
to say that this great and laudable reorganiza- 
tion project had its opponents, that the smaller 
minds fluttered and sputtered, found minor ex 
ceptions and meaningless objections to cause its 
defeat, and finally raised a hullabaloo over its 


perhaps, of small moment at this time 


adoption. 

It is far more important to contemplate th 
meaning of the change and set in motion the 
forces that will realize its benefits. If men of 
vision, of enterprise, of energy were to the fore 
in building the foundation, let them also assert 


theinselves in rearing the superstructure. They 
courageously employed the steam roller when 
that. was necessary to bring about a laudable re. 
sult. 


courage and ingenuity in bringing to fruition 


Let them not hesitate in employing their 


the great enterprise in hand. 
With a well con- 
structed, let the engineers provide for its sue. 


new type of machinery, 


cessful operation. Bring the various educational] 
units of the land, small and large, from the kin- 
dergarten to the from the humblest 
teacher’s club to the largest state organization, 


college, 


into harmonious relation with the national body. 
Let the educators demonstrate the same hard, 
practical sense that has been demonstrated by 
The interests 
of the latter are no less than those of the former. 
Nor is the educator less capable than th 


the business men of the country. 


busi- 


ness man in devising useful instrumentalities 
for the common welfare of man. 

Build up the National Education Association, 
Let its leaders strive for numerical streneth, for 
democratic methods, for the highest degree of 
service. Let the organization command the at- 
tention, the respect and the confidence of the 
statesmanship, of the press and the public of an 
entire country to the end that it may render a 
higher and nobler service to the cause of popular 


education and the progress of the nat‘on 


. 
COST OF BUILDINGS TO DROP. 

Those able to speak with authority on the 
subject predict that the cost of building will 
drop within the next six months. It is held 
that this is not a mere assumption but that cer- 
tain conditions point assuredly to such a re- 
sult. 

While the public has submitted to the in- 
creased cost of food and clothing it has refrained 
from building even to meet actual necessities. 
This applied to schoolhouse construction in the 
same degree that it applied to home building. 

Whether school authorities shall utilize the 
winter months in planning new school build- 
ings and begin construction work upon them 
next spring depends upon the actual pressure 
for early relief. Every school board must de- 
termine this in the light of local conditions. 

Here it must also be remembered that a time- 
ly anticipation of future needs is always in 
order. With a growing school population and 
the tendency towards compulsory school attend- 
ance the question of housing goes beyond the 
immediate pressure for added classroom space. 
It must contemplate not only the needs for next 
year but the year after as well. 


WHAT DEFLATION MEANS TO THE 
SCHOOLS. 


The return to normal pre-war conditions, thru 
the process of deflation now in operation, is 
annoying to certain commercial and industrial 
interests and has met with the vigorous pro- 
test of profiteers. The general public, however, 
welcomes the downward tendency of prices and 
experiences a relief with 
nouncement of a price reduction. 


sense of every an- 
True, the 
school boards thruout the land have courageously 
an@l wisely held to the thought that the schools 
must be kept going at their usual pace, regard- 
less of cost. 


The schools are vitally concerned. 


Sut, the stress in many instances 
is a severe one. 

While a return to normal economie conditions 
will by no means bring the cost of school main- 
tenance down to pre-war figures, the prospect 
of a price reduction promises needed enlarge- 
Teachers’ sal- 
aries will remain in future on a higher basis 
than they have in the past. 


ments of school accommodations. 


The former supply 
and demand basis will be discarded and salaries 
will be more commensurate with the service ren- 
dered and the dignity of the teaching profession. 








Th 
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This in reality will mean, or ought to mean, a 
more contented teaching constituency. 

But, lower cost of materials will eventuall) 
mean more and better school housing and a 
more amplification of school supplies ana equip 
ment. An era of new school buildings is at 
hand. Architects, 
not promise an immediate or even ultimate re- 


builders and contractors do 


duction in the cost of labor and materials but 
with the reduction in textiles and food products 
the reduction in other commodities is inevitable. 

There should be no hesitation in planning 
new buildings where these are badly needed. 
Contracts should provide clauses whereby the 
fall in the cost of labor and materials wiil con 
stitute a proportionate reduction in the ulti 
mate cost of construction. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SALARIES. 

Among the notable tendencies in the field of 
schoo] administration is the decided advance in 
the salaries paid to school superintendents in 
the larger cities. The fact that industrial and 
commercial executives receive as a rule salaries 
far exceeding those paid to professional men 
has impressed boards of education much less 
than the fact that desirable educational execu 
tives must be properly compensated if they are 
to be secured at all. 

The larger cities have come to the realiza 
tion that school superintendents, who have 
record for talent and service of a high order, 
are not to be picked off every bush, and that 
they cannot be induced to leave the smaller city 
offered. Ten 
years ago the $10,000 man was the rare excep 


unless proper inducements are 


tion. Today he may be counted by the score. 

The following cities of the country pay sal 
ares of $10,000 to their school super. ntendents: 
191,601; Akron, O., 
748,000; Buffalo, N. Y.., 
505,000 ; 101,000; Denver, Colo.. 
968,000; Gary, Ind., 60,000; Louisville, Ky, 
250,000, and Rochester, N. Y., 310,000. 


Omaha, Neb., population 
208,000: Boston, Mass., 
Cincinnati, O., 


Cities paying more than $10,000 are: Jersey 
C'ty, population, 297,000, $10,500; Chicago, 
2,710,000, $12,000; New York. 5.621.151. 


$12,000; Pittsburgh, 600,000, $12,000. 

Th rty-three of fifty-three leading 
‘nereased the salaries of their 
1920, by 


eities hav 
superintendents 
since January 1, 


amounts ranging 

from $500 to $5,000. The prevailing terms are 
from four to six years. 

Other cities will come up to the high water 


mark as soon as they are hit with a vacancy and 
begin to sean the country for a suitable suc 
cessor. In cases of this kind it usually develops 
that the cit es possessing able school superin- 
tendents will retain them at an increased com 
pensat on. 

The conclusion here must be that the modern 
school superintendent is not overpaid. He 
usually deserves more than he receives, and the 
tendency to provide him with a more equitable 
compensation is to be welcomed. 


STAND BY THE SCHOOLS AND GO TO 
JAIL. 


The abnormal economic 


which 
have afflicted the country at large are also play 
ing some queer pranks with school authorities. 

An interesting case comes to light at South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


conditions 


Here the city charter provides 
that officials who incur debts for which there 
are no appropriations or funds, are made pet- 
sonally liable and subject to arrest besides. 
The school board of that city found itself in 
the predicament of meeting the increased cost 
of school administration with an 


school fund. To deny an increase in the teach 


ers’ salaries meant the closing of the schools. 
To grant the increase it means a violation of 


the law and eligibility to a sojourn in jail. 


inadequate 
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The school board met the situation wisely and 
courageously. The schools of South Norwalk 
were opened and will continue to run with ef- 
ficiency and on schedule time. In the mean- 
time legal talent has been employed to devise 
a way out of the situation and incidentally keep 
the board out of jail. 

The conelusion must be that this school board 
has been true to its task. It does not shrink 
from a high duty of American citizenship. Laws 
must be obeyed, it is true, but laws may be- 
come as obsolete as a last year’s fashion plate. 
They are designed to promote and protect viv) 
lization rather than retard and obstruct. 


STATUS OF TEACHER SHORTAGE. 

There is, at this time, reason to believe that 
the eries of an impending school crisis in the 
United States thru an acute shortage of teach 
ers, have been exaggerated, 
attended 
quota of teachers thruout the country except in 


The fall opening of 


schools was with a reasonably full 
the more remote rural districts. 

In many instances, as a matter of expedieney, 
the school authorities slackened on the stand 
ards of requirements for those entering the pro 
fession of teaching. [nexperienced teachers 
were more readily admitted and the superannu 
ated were continued in greater numbers. The 
professional standards, as a whole, hav suffered 
some. But, the conditions are far from a calam 


ity and a crisis. The schools are running, and 
for all we know, are doing well. 

No doubt, the cry 
need for a better comp nsation for the teachers 


and ali 


had its inception in the 


improvement in the conditions under 
labored. With the 


of living it was only reasonable that a better 


which they 


inereas ve eost 
income for the teaching profession iY provided. 
In many instances this was due them even be 
fore th 


rived. 


abnormal economic conditions had ar 
The school boards of the country met the 
situation and solved it to the best of their abil 
ity and in the light of the difficulties that beset 
them. 


Now then, as to the future. Will the 


higher 
salaries stand in the face of a decline in the 
Will there be a tend 
Will the law of sup 
ply and demand, or a just appreciation of the 


cost of living conditions 4 
ency to lower them again ¢ 
value of the service rendered, determine future 
salary schedules ‘ 

If the pre-war salary schedules were too low 
then the post-war salaries are not too high. If 
the old schedules were too meagre, then the tim 
to correct them is here. A return to the old 
basis cannot be thought of now 

The larger compensation must stand, but with 
it must also come the promise of higher stand 
ards in the teaching profession and increased 
efficiency in the service rendered. 

The success of America’s system of popular 
education must be sought in the integrity and 
ability of its teaching forces. These must be 
encouraged to render the greatest contribution 
to the prestige and stability of the great Re 


publie. 


WHAT IS AN EQUITABLE SCHOOL 
TAX? 

With the decline of the purchasing power ot 
the American dollar, and the corresponding in 
creased price of commodities, the cost of gov 
ernment has been vitally affected. Particularly 
is this true of the administration of the educa 
tional affairs of the nation. 

In dispensing popular education great forces 
of men and women must be employed and ampie 
housing provided for the millions of its bene- 
ficiaries. 


housing and maintenance, has mounted to fabu 


The cost of teaching and supplies, of 


$3 


But, the American people have 
recognized the fundamental need of efficiency in 
the nation’s system of popular education and 


lous figures. 


have yielded to greater sacrifices uncomplain- 
ingly. 

There was a time when it was deemed proper 
to devote twenty-five per cent of the local tax 
yield for school purposes. This no longer holds 
true. A larger percentage of the total is re- 
quired due, no doubt, to the fact that no other 
agency of government calls for greater forces in 
number and intellectual quality to carry out a 
delicate and imperative function adequately 
ind acceptably. 

Two factors come prominently into play here. 
First, the nation makes a larger demand upon 
its schools than it ever has in its history. The 
veneral progress of civilization has demanded 
greater cultural training, and the evolution in 
American industrialism calls for greater voca- 
tional training. Second, the increased cost of 
living has been reflected in a strong degree in 
the means that must be employed in the conduct 
of the American schools. 

It is, therefore, no longer uncommon to find 
units of government expending from thirty to 
fifty per cent of the tax revenue for the main- 
tenance of the schools. Nor can this increase 
be deemed either unwise or extravagant. Neither 
can it be said that the proportion of school cost, 
compared to the cost of other functions of gov- 
ernment, must be subjected to uniform stand- 
ards. Local conditions, as to the relative need 
for governmental utilities and agencies, must 
determine. 

No one then can set up standards and deter 
mine upon the relative need of this or that fune- 
tion of government. If an adequate degree of 
school efficiency demands fifty per cent of the 
entire tax yield then that percentage is a proper 
one. Common sense must decide the actual 
needs, and every unit of government, be it large 
or small, must determine that question for itself 
to the end that the rising generation is amply 
equipped for the duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 

SELECTING TEXTBOOKS. 

Hubert Wilbur Nutt, in his recent book on 
“The Supervision of Instruction” deals with the 
selection of textbooks as follows: 

1. Is the text organized in keeping with the 
purpose for which the course is being taught? 

2. Is the text adapted to the specific school 
field in which it is to be used? For example, 
is it a strictly high school text, or has it been 
compiled with a view of filling both a high school 
and junior college demand? Too many text- 
books have been prepared for commercial pur- 
poses; hence, they are not the best for any one 
specific field. 

3. Is the text organized as a device, and as 
such does it measure up adequately to the prin- 
ciples and criteria for determining the selection 
of devices ? 

4. Is the text organized in the form of clearly 
conceived problems of method in teaching? If 
80, is its organization psychologically sound as 
to the type or form of method problem that is 
adapted to the particular group of pup/ls that 
will use the text? 

5. Is the text made of the kind of paper and 
is it printed in the kind of type that enable it 
to meet the sanitary standards of favorable 
visualization? The statement of the supervisor 
should give a critical résumé of the weaknesses 
and the excellences of the textbooks used, in the 
light of above principles. 


Winship says the N. E. A. has held its final 
meeting. We'll wager that he will attend next 
year’s meeting as usual. 
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How Should Textbooks Be Selected? 


The Superintendent’s Point of View 


Walter R. Sider, Superintendent of Schools, Pocatello, Idaho 


Whatever method is adopted, textbooks should 
be passed upon by those who will use them work 
ing in cooperation with those who supervise the 
instruction. Textbooks should not be selected 
by laymen, nor by anyone incapable of passing 
upon them from a professional point of view. 

Textbook adoptions should be public for the 
follow:ng reasons: (1) That all who have books 
may submit them; (2) that no secret influences 
may be at work. While secret readers and ex 
pert opinion may be obtained, there should be 
a time and a place set, where the book commis 
sion will listen to the book salesmen, and to 
the publishers on the respective merits of their 
books. 

The report of the textbook commission to the 
authorities who will make the contracts should 
be based upon: (1) The expert opinion of 
readers selected for the purpose; (2) on the 
opinions of the teachers and supervisors who 
will use the books; (3) on the respective merits 
of the books as represented by those selling 
them (this taken into consideration with the 
first and second above); (4) on material values 
as represented in price, giving consideration to 
quality of binding, paper, and letter press; (5) 
the content of the books. 

The following points are worthy of consider 
ation in passing upon the content of textbooks: 
(1) social in their viewpoint; (2) adapted to 
the needs of the present time; (3) absolutely 
true to the best principles of Amer.canism; (4) 
free from religious, political, sectional, or party 
bias; (5) pedagogical; (6) accurate; (7) well 
arranged for ready reference and consultation. 

The following well recognized standards may 
be applied to evaluating the books from a ma- 
terial standpoint: (1) Paper—should be pure 
white without gloss, of .075 mm. thickness; (2) 
Binding—sufficiently durable for the purpose 
contemplated; (3) Letter press—-from new type 
and plates. Illustrations clear and adapted to 
the explanation of the text; (4) Type—for the 
first year, the type should be 2.6-mm., with 4.5 
mm. space between the lines, for the second and 
third years it should be 2 mm., with 4 mm. 
space between the lines, and for the fourth 
grade it should be 1.8 mm., with 3.6 mm. space 
between the lines. For the other grades the 
standards below for adult readers are used: 

Thickness of vertical stroke, .4. mm.; 
between letters, .3 to .5 mm.; distance between 
lines, 2.5 mm. as a rule; maximum length of 
lines which should be uniform, 90 mm.,; letters 
clear cut, and distinct, with deep, black tops. 
(For the reason that reading is done along the 
top of the line.) 

Evaluating the Contents: Two 
studies in evaluating the subject matter have 
recently appeared in the Journal of Educational] 
Research. In the February, 1920, number on 
“The Application of the Scientific Method in 
Evaluating the Subject matter of Spellers,” and 
in the June, 1920, number on “Overlapping in 
the Content of Fifteen Second Readers.” These 
studies are by, and under the direction, of Dr. 
Clifford Woody of the Univers:ty of Washing 
ton. They constitute the most valuable con 
tribution to this subject made in recent years. 

In the discussion on “The Evaluation of 
Spellers,” Dr. Woody gives consideration to the 
many recent studies to determine what words 
are in common usage. Do the vocabularies of 
the spellers studied contain the words of com 
mon usage, or words of uncommon usage, and 
to what extent? The spellers are compared with 
the W. H. Anderson list to determine (1) what 


space 


important 


words are in the spellers and not in the list, 
(2) what words are in the spellers and in the 
list, and (3) the list of words only (for com- 
parison). The spellers are then measured from 
the viewpo:nt of determining which spellers list 


the words used most frequently, e. g., in the 
Anderson list there are 79 words which are 
used from 677 to 11,893 times in the 361,184 


words of the Anderson list. 

There are ten sortings of these words ranging 
from the first one-tenth of 79 words as above de 
scribed, to the last one-tenth of 6,118 words 
used from one to five times. The speller words 
are measured against these frequencies of use to 
determine which spellers contain the most fre 
quently used, and which contain the least fre- 
quently used words. The study shows con- 
clusively, that from 58 per cent to 77 per cent 
of the time devoted to spelling is spent upon 
words not commonly used. Dr. Woody in his 
“Study in the Content of Fifteen Second 
Readers,” comments upon the former practice of 
reading one text many times, giving credit to 
the value of the method in fixing the thought 
content. He then points out that modern peda- 
gogy demands the meetings of the vocabulary 
words (in a given grade, for example) in many 
different determine (1) Positive 
sight recognition, and (2) the various shades of 
meanings and shades of meanings obtained by 
word blendings. 


situations to 


The enormous supply of supplementary read 
ing upon the market, and the amount of money 
spent for the same, make an evaluation neces- 
sary. Often the supplementary readers contain 
many of the same stories and much of the sup- 


plementary material of the basic texts. Dr. 
Woody’s study shows the overlapping. 
The books are first analyzed to show the 


number of pages devoted to folklore, to myths, 
to fables, to boy and girl, to rhymes, to birds, 
to plants, to fairies, to pets, to fowls, to plays 
and games, to historical and patriotic, to con 
duct, to insects, to lullabies, and to other mis 
cellaneous material. 

The the books devote a 


majority of pre- 


ponderance of space to such closely related 
fields as folklore, stories, fables, fairy stories, 
myths and a meager amount of stories involving 
boys and girls, birds, plants, pets, fowls, plays 
and games. The strange and fanciful have the 
greatest amount of space. The per cent of ma- 
terial from the studied second readers varies 
(to give a few instances), as follows: 
instructive Material. 

11.0 

23.6 

16.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Imaginative Material, 

88.9 

75.9 

84.0 

100.0 

0.0 
The range of instructive material in these 
books ranges from 0.0 to 100 per cent, with a 
median of 32.0 per The range on im- 
aginative material ranges from 0.0 to 100 per 
cent, with a 67.9 per One 
reader includes no instructive material, and 100 


cent. 
median of cent. 


Another reader 
Only 15.3 per cent of 


per cent imaginative material. 
is the reverse of this. 
subject matter is devoted to real nature stories. 
Fifty-one and eight-tenths of the subject mat- 
ter is devoted to folklore, 
myths. 
There is 
structive and 


fairy tales, and 


the right balance between in- 
imaginative material. There is 
room on the market for books of the balanced 
type. Of the fifteen readers studied, seven of 
the fifteen contained the selection, “Over in the 
Meadow.” “The Four Friends,” or better 
known as “The Town Musicians” was found in 
six of the fifteen. The duplication ranges from 
three to seven selections, making up the content 
of the fifteen readers studied. One reader had 
material entirely its own and showed no over- 
lapping. 


not 


The value of the study is to enable the pur- 
chase of material different from that already in 
the hands of the pupils. 


DEMOCRATIZED SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


William L. Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools of Greater New York 


Che following constitutes a few of extracts 
taken from an address by Superintendent Ettin- 
ger recently delivered before the associate and 
district superintendents and other supervising 
authorities of the schools of Greater New York: 

The schools of a democracy ought to be ad- 
ministered on a democratic basis, but it is no 
doubt true that the acceptance of this principle 
has not led to the elimination of modes of ad- 
ministration e.ther au- 


smacking strongly of 


tocracy on the one hand or Sovietism on the 


other. 

The administration of each school, so far as 
the statutes and by-laws will permit, should re 
flect the best judgment of the majority of the 
teachers of the school; but it should hardly be 
necessary to argue that a public school is not 
the personal property of either the principal or 
the teachers, and that the administration of the 
school should not be based upon crotchety no 
tions or violent prejudices of either a principal 
or a limited group of teachers. 

The Ideal School Principal. 
My ideal school principal is one who runs an 


open door office and who, by sympathetic super 


a4 


Vision, invites and encourages teachers to voice 
their best judgment with reference to the con- 
duct of the schoo] 


nicipality have entrusted to their care. 


which the state and the mu- 
Whether 
thru one 
device or another, such as is represented by a 


or not such cooperation is secured 
school council, grade conferences, or general 
Lest I be misunder- 
stood, however, permit me to state that I am a 
very firm believer in definite responsibilities and 
centralized authority. The principal and not the 
individual teacher is the responsible executive 


conferences, is immaterial. 


in charge of the school. <A laissez-faire policy 
that means headless, spineless, decentralized su- 
pervision may temporarily satisfy radical minds, 
but is certain to lead to disaster. 

To the extent that teachers have a real voice 
the that 
despite rigid conditions imposed by equipment, 


in the administration of school, so 
size of classes, license requirements, and other 
factors not easily controlled, the school, never- 
theless, represents the working ideal of the ma- 
jority as to what is best under existing condi- 
a model school, whether it 
be part of a teachers’ training school, a school 


tions, the school is 
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on Washington Heights, or a school in the 
heart of a lowly ghetto. I will not pause to 
particularize numerous conditions connected 
with school administration that have always 
been the basis of unrest and dissatisfaction in 
the teaching ranks. Let it suffice to say that, in 
my opinion, ambiguous ratings used only to 
block advancement, secret reports to supervising 
officials and to the Board of Examiners that 
have been used with all the effectiveness and 
injustice of a lettre de cachet, and petty tyranny 
based on pride of rank and lack of confidence 
in ones ability freely and frankly to discuss 
school conditions, all have ho place in a demo- 
eratic school system. 
Councils and Unionism. 

I am sure that frankness demands that I dis- 
euss teacher unionism, the very aim of which, 
according to its advocates, is teacher participa- 
tion in school management and administration 
to a much greater degree than has ever been 
conceded. The advocates of trade un-onism 
among teachers claim that unionism is the sal- 
vation for all our ills, pedagogical and adminis- 
trative. 

The answer to the question as to whether or 
not unionism is desirable must be found in the 
motives that prompt teachers to join any group, 
whether it be a union, a fraternity or a federa- 
tion. To the extent that such groupings are 
prompted primarily by selfish interests, and are 
based upon class appeal and concepts of eco- 
nomic and nat.onal life that run counter to those 
for which our government stands, such groups, 


whether you eall them by one name or another, 
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are vicious and undemocratic. We cannot ig 
nore the bald facts that the schools of a democ- 
racy are the schools of the whole people, and 
not the schools of a particular class. 

Moreover, let me affirm with great emphasis 
that nothing can be more detrimental to our 
schools than the assumption that the classroom 
teachers constitute a laboring class, a sort of 
intellectual proletariat who differ both in kind 
and degree from supervisors and administrators 
who, by analogy, are classed as sort of a peda- 
gogical capitalistic class, constituting the sworn 
oppressors of the teachers with whom they live 
and labor day by day, and from whose ranks 
they are chosen. Any appeal to gross prejudices 
or to narrow class consc:ousness, whether la- 
belled unionism or what not, contains the germs 
common to anarchism or bolshevism. 

A teachers’ union and the general union 
movement among teachers are just as good or 
just as evil as teachers make them. It is there- 
fore the bounden duty of teachers in such or- 
ganizations to be active to prevent the use of 
such groups for personal, political, or profes- 
sional exploitation, and, above all, to maintain 
and promote those fine conceptions of service to 
our children and to our city which have always 
distinguished the teaching profession. 

Chief Function of the Principal. 

You will note that if the foregoing provisions 
define accurately the dut'es of a principal aa the 
responsible administrative and pedagogical head 
of a school, such an official, even if so inclined, 
will hardly be able to live a sedentary life of 


indolent ease because it is obligatory upon him 
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to be the energized directing head of the school, 
constantly planning to assist his teachers in the 
light of the best professional thought and to 
mete out even-handed justice not on the basis 
of impulse or prejudice, but on the basis of as- 
sistance given and criticisms registered that are 
suffic-ent to satisfy any impartial critic. 

The chief function of a principal in a large 
school organization is not to seatter his energy 
by the promiscuous presentation of so-called 
model lessons, which frequently have little rela- 
tion or significance to the problems that perplex 
the inexperienced teacher, nor to devote himself 
to the personal performance of petty details 
that are properly the work of a subordinate su- 
pervisor or teacher, but rather to plan for the 
improvement of the school as a whole; especially 
to effect an improvement in those subjects and 
activities that are below par, and to help those 
teachers whose experience or lack of ability 
makes it imperative that special assistance be 
given. 

It may be worth while, in a spirit of paradox, 
to state that the chief concern of the principal 
should be to assist the best rather than the weak- 
est teacher. I phrase the statement that way 
only to indicate that the best pace makers in 
each grade able to assimilate suggestions as to 
methodolgy and management, relieve the prin- 
cipal of the necessity of giving model lessons, 
provided that thru a system of interclass visita- 
tion the less competent teacher is able to observe 
her more experienced colleague working under 
the same exacting conditions that she, too, must 
face in her daily routine. 


The Superintendent’s Relation to the Board of Education and His 


The relation of every school superintendent 
or any other head of a school system to the 
Board of Education for whom he or she is work 
ing is one which is very important and on which 
oftentimes depends the success or failure of 
both the superintendent and the school system. 

It is a difficult matter to lay down definite 
fixed standards by which this relationship should 
be judged because of the fact that Boards of 
Education, superintendents, and local conditions 
differ so greatly. It oftentimes happens that a 
superintendent who fails in one place goes to 
another town and under different conditions 
with a different board makes a success of his 
work, and it is also true that a successful super 
intendent may go to a new place and be a fail- 
ure. You know and I know of many men whose 
work in the classroom and with their teachers 
is excellent but who have failed or are failing 
to build up their school systems just because 
they can’t seem to get along with their Boards 
of Education well enough to get from them the 
necessary support for their proposed activities. 
We also know of men of only mediocre ability 
who seem to be making good simply because 
they know how to get their boards to give them 
all they ask for. 

You will doubtless say that usually it is not 
the superintendent who is to blame but some 
member or members of the board who seem to 
hold things up. I grant that this is oftentimes 
true but it seems to me almost impossible to 
try to change the caliber of our board members 
and as the superintendent usually gets the blame 
or rewards for whatever happens, for the pur- 
poses of this paper, I shall consider him the only 
party to whom advice is to be given. 

Editor’s Note—In the State of New Jersey the title 
“Supervising Principal” is the equivalent to the desig 


nation of “Superintendent of Schools” employed thru 
out the greater part of the country 


Part in Their Meetings 


Edgar F. Bunce, Supervising Principal (Superintendent), Mount 


The problem every superint ndent has to solve 
is,—“How can I best deal with my board so 
as to keep things running harmoniously and 
at the same time get the board to support me in 
my activities for the betterment of the schools?” 

Know Your Board. 

In thinking over my rather limited experience 
as a superintendent and those of others that I 
know of, I am of the opinion that there are at 
least six fundamental principles which should 
govern a superintendent in his relations with his 
Board of Education. The first of these is 
“KNOW YOUR BOARD.” 

Try to get a line as soon as possible on the 
No two 


are alike and a superintendent must learn to 


type of man or woman each member is. 


sum up the possibilities and probabilities of 
each member. It also pays to know just how 
each member came to be elected, what organ- 
izations are backing him, what he hopes to do 
as a board member, ete. Such facts should be 
stored up to be used as times and conditions 
warrant. 

3y knowing the characteristics of each mem- 
ber you will know how to approach each one. 
Some will meet you more than half way in 
any matter you present, others will have to be 
urged into a thing and still others may be ig 
nored almost entirely as they will always vote 
with the leaders. 

You will have some members who will have 
to be taken notice of on all possible oceas.ons 
and there will be others who are not to be in- 
fluenced by any such personal attention but who 
make their decisions on reports coming to them 
from different sources outside of school. 

You will have some members with whom you 
ean joke and be very free in conversation and 
then others will have to be treated in a more 


sober dignified way. There are so many differ- 


Holly, New Jersey 


ent ‘things which one has to discuss with board 
members that it pays to know their idiosynera- 
sies and peculiarities as well as possible. 

The second big principle for a superintend- 
ent’s success with his board is—“GET THE 
BOARD TO RESPECT YOU.” 

A superintendent must, in order to succeed 
with most boards, show his employers that he 
not only can handle his job successfully but that 
he is first of all a man, Boards of Education 
don’t as a rule want at the head of their school 
systems anyone who is not respected by most 
of the people who know him, nor will they back 
up the policies of any such person to any great 
extent. Often it happens that a superintendent 
is able to swing a certain measure just because 
of his standing and his personality. A board 
doesn’t want a superintendent who can easily 
be swayed this way or that. They want a per- 
son who stands on his own feet and if he is 
right sticks to his opinion and states his facts 
without fear or favor. 

Get the Other Point of View. 

Another fundamental principle in dealing 
with Boards of Edueation is “RESPECT A 
MEMBER’S POINT OF VIEW.” 

The superintendent who always thinks that 
he only is right and that his board members 
very seldom know what they are talking about 
will never succeed. There is nothing which will 
make an indifferent or harmful board member 
so quickly come around to seeing things in their 
right light and to take an interest in school 
matters as to let him think he is helping to 
run things. It has been said that it is a greater 
art to be a good listener than a good talker. 
The superintendent who listens to all sides of 
a question, who tries to get others’ opinions and 
others’ points of view, then in the light of all 
ideas thereby gleaned, expresses his conclusions 
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will usually be right and will at the same time 
hold the interest and helpful efforts of his 
board members. It really isn’t a very pleasant 
job to serve ov a school board and unless mem- 
bers are made to feel that they are doing worth 
while things they soon lose interest and become 
non-helpers or worse yet hinderers. 


Another principle which is very important is 
that the superintendent should be the leader of 
his board not a follower of the ideas promu!- 
gated by one or two members. One of the great 
reasons why superintendents fail is that the 
have no clearly defined mapped out plan of 
procedure for a year or series of years and only 
tackle things as matters br:ng them to a head. 
Most boards want to be led along paths of edu- 
eational work and expect to be led. The weak, 
vacillating superintendent who waits for some 
one else to start things will soon lose the re 
spect and support of those who hire him to 
really run things. . 

In leading a board to earry out one’s program 
there is much need of the exercise of another 
fundamental principle in preserving a good re 
lationship with your board and that is—‘Us: 
common sense and stick-toitiveness.” 


Is Your Project Timely? 

Suppose you have a project to propose which 
means an outlay of considerable money. When 
should you launch this project‘ Not by any 
means when a lot of big bills have just been 
paid or when the board as a whole seem to be 
thinking of economy. Altho you may have your 
plans all made to take the matter up then, it 
will be far the best plan to say nothing about 
it for the time being and bring it up again 
some more opportune time. I have found also 
that it pays not to propose too many ney 
things at any one meeting unless it is at th 
end of the year when a sort of summary is being 
made of things to be done the following year but 
not necessarily to be acted on then. By taking 
one or two things at a time and by keeping han.- 
mering away until they are done, then bringing 
up some more, ete., will | believe accomplish a 
lot in a year’s time. Every superintendent will 
also have to realize sooner or later that he will 
have to do a lot of follow-up work if he wants 
things done. Matters are often referred to coni- 
mittees and then allowed to drag along indefi- 
nitely. The active superintendent keeps pred- 
ding the committee in a tactful way until some 
thing is done. Here again the superintendent 
must use good judgment. No board member 
likes to be continually bothered about school 
matters and this is especially true when he is 
busy or when his friends are with him. 


The Importance of Tact. 

The most important fundamental principle of 
all in dealing with board members and the one 
hardest for some superintendents to act on be- 
cause of certain characteristics is, L believe, 
this: “Be tactful.” 

Just as no superintendent can succeed in 
helping a teacher in her work if he first does 
something which antagonizes her, neither ean 
he succeed in working with his board if ly 
antagonizes different members. [t does not pay, 
for instance, to talk about your board unless 
you can truthfully say something in their praise. 
If you can’t do that, keep still whenever an) 
member is under discussion. 

When presenting any matter in & meeting or 
in giving an opinion try to not do anything ot 
say anything which can be taken as a personal 
matter. I have found that it doesn’t pay to be 
too friendly either, with any member as the 
other members seem to resent it and are apt to 
consider that things are done because of per 
sonal likes or dislikes rather than from profes 
sional standards. 
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Lt is true that oftentimes a superintendent will 
know of things being done or will hear opinions 
g.ven which will make him very indignant and 
very desirous of telling certain people just what 
he thinks of them. It doesn’t pay. Think all 
you want to but only say things when some 
good for the system will result therefrom. 
Oftentimes it is better to postpone some meas- 
ure or some discussion until conditions are nore 
favorable. The tactful superintendent will see 
when it is wise to do such things. He can’t af- 
ford to make many open enemies on his board 
as he will have enough secret ones and enough 
indifferent members to keep in line. 

Just how much or how little a superintendent 
should take part in board meetings depends on 
so many factors that one can hardly say. I be- 
lieve that it pays to have a concise account of 
most matters which you wish to present either 
written or typewritten and have this document 
read by the clerk. This can later be taken up in 
sections and discussed if necessary. I have found 
it profitable to be rather slow about discussing 
a matter orally until the members had talked 
it over or had asked me to give more light on 
the subject than my written account indicated. 
Board members do not like to feel that they 
are being influenced by oratory to do or not do 
things. The law gives the superintendent a seat 
in the board meetings and a voice in the dis- 
cussions but it does not intend that he shall be 
the whole show. By sitting quietly listening 
as the meeting progresses a superintendent can 
usually clear up a peint or direct the discussion 
or thought by a tactfully put sentence or 
bs asking a question. He can at the 
same time judge each member’s personal 
characteristics and his point of view, which 
may be worth much at some other time. I be- 
lieve it is a good policy to do most of your work 
with the different committees and then let the 
chairman of each committee do most of the 
work in the regular meetings of the full board. 

One great reason why there is so much un 
certainty regarding what should be the rela- 
tion between the superintendent and the Board 
of Education and just how much or how little 
he should take part in board meetings is that 
the State laws do not define clearly just what 
the Status of the superintendent is. The mat- 
ter is practically left to the local boards and lo 
cal superintendents to work out themselves. The 
majority of local boards do not yet appreciate 
just what the superintendent’s rights and privi 
leges should be and in many eases are still try 
ing to run the schools as their ancestors did. 

The time may come before long, when the 
superintendent will be working under more sta 
ble uniformly recognized professional standards. 
| am firmly of the opinion, however, that per 
sonality will always play an important part in 
this work and that no matter how much tact and 
good judgment « superintendent uses he will 
oftentimes fail because it is so much a matter 


tf personality. 


“Education is an immensely valuable thing, 
and it is worth sacrifice. Once the youngster 
has learned to read and write and figure, and 
the simple facts of history, the world of educa 
tion is before him. He can choose his way, if 
he is willing to make even a small sacrifice, and 
select the ordinary college course, the profes: 
sional, or the ever more popular and practical 
technical schooling,” so says the editor of the 
Gazette-Herald, Kenny, Il. 

“The American school system does at least 
this for every one. It gives him a start. The 
rest is up to him, and that is all any man has 
a right to ask.” 
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CENTRAL FALLS ESTABLISHES NEW 
RECORD IN EVENING SCHOOL 
WORK. 


An interest.ng report of the night schools of 
Central Falls, R. [., has been prepared by Supt. 
R. K. Bennett. The report is valuable to school 
authorit.es in that it reflects the methods which 
were successful for promoting the attendance at 
the school and for maintaining it. 

The report shows that the average attendance 
for the sixty-eighth session was 446, an increase 
of nearly 60 per cent over that of a year ago. 
The total registration reached 1,020. The at- 
tendance was maintained in spite of the weather 
conditions, the high wages paid to unskilled 
labor and the labor conditions in the loea] 
plants. 

It is conceded that the phenome nal growth of 
the evening schools during the past year has 
been due principally to the efforts put forth by 
the school department to inerease enrollment. 
The school officials made a definite campaign in 
the fall to make the schools more attract.ve and 
efficient, and used every possible means to en 
courage citizens to avail themselves of the op 
portunities offered in the evening schools. 

In this direction, nine definite methods were 
employed to acquaint men and women, boys and 
girls, with the training offered in the evening 
sf hools. These ure: 
advertisements 


1. Reading notices and 


printed in the English and French newspapers. 

2. Special stereopticon slides shown between 
reels at the motion picture theaters. 

3. Window eards in English, Polish and 
Syr:an exhibited in store windows. 

t+. Typewritten cireular letters distributed 
to churches and societies telling the members 
about the evening school classes. 

D. Messages sent to parents thru the day 
school pupils. 

6. Mimeographed sheets distributed at the 
lactory gates and placed in library books at th 
publie library. 

7. Personal letters mailed to last year’s ev 
ning school grammar graduates, urging them to 
attend the high school classes, 

8. Personal letters sent to each boy and girl 
who withdrew during the previous twelve 
months to enter industry. 

v. Special letters of invitation to persons 
who had declared their intention of beeoming 
citizens. 

In order to secure a high average attendance, 
the evening school officials endeavored to make 
the work one hundred per cent efficient. To do 
this they gave the same careful attention to the 


night school needs which were given to the day 


schools. For instance , one ¢ vening Was set aside 
for registration in the several buildings. Thru 


advance knowledge of the approximate number 
expected to attend, together with the courses to 
be pursued, the instructors were able to start 
with the regular work on the first night. The 
plan of advance registration has now been made 
a permanent feature of the work. 

As an aid in maintaining a high percentage 
of attendance thru the year, the principals and 
instructors in the buildings followed up the ab- 
sentees with persona! letters and appeals tor 
regular attendance. 


Complete and up-to-date equipment was fur- 


Concluded on Page 76 
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Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, fétes, and pageants. 
store-house of correlative historical music, recorded especially for schools, is 


Victrola and Victor Records i 


What music did the Pilgrims know and use? 


music did they find here? 


Original ( Sung by Indians): 


Medicine Song \ a 
White Dog Song (2) Grass Dance} 17611 


Gamblers’ Song 17635 
Penobscot Tribal Songs 18444 
Direct Imitation: 

Navajo Indian Songs 17635 


MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 


Psalms: IN VIRGINIA 
Psalm 107 i oes Amaryllis 16474 
Psalm 100 pi7ees itch Lite 17331 
Old Rounds: Rinnce Fada 17840 
Early to Bed (2) Three Blind Mice May Pole Dance—Bluff King Hal e.. 
(3) Good Night 18277 Minuet—Don Juan j 1708: 
Scotland’s Burning (2) Row, Row, Row Adeste Fideles ' 
Your Boat (3) Lovely Evening First Nowell 18664 
Old English Singing Games: Rigodon (Rameau) 67201 
Looby Loo Sellenger’s Round 18010 
Oats, Peas, Beans 17567 St. Patrick’s Day 17002 
Jolly is the Miller | Virginia Reel Pete 
London Bridge Money Musk (18552 
Mulberry Bush 17104 Joseph Mine atas 
Round and Round the Village | Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming ; 17870 
ELIZABETHAN BALLADS KNOWN IN THE COLONIES 
Airs of Ophelia 17717 Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow (4320 
The Girl I Left Behind Me 17597 Full Fathom Five Po 
Where the Bee Sucks , 17702 
It Was a Lover and His Lass 17634 
O Mistress Mine 7662 
O Willow, Willow 35279 
When That I Was a Little Tiny Boy } vvties Victrola XXV 
Greensleeves i especially manufactured 
for School use 





HIS MASTERS VOKE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 


Camden, N. } 


information consult any 





“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


in your classroom. 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Adaptation of Indian Themes: 


By the Weeping Waters ) 
" i y 18415 


Aooah (2) Her Blanket 
By the Waters of Minnetonka ) 

° 1843] 
Sioux Serenade ) 
Papupooh (2) The Sacrifice 18444 
Ewa-yea! (2) Wah-wah-taysee 
By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee } 35617 


Then the Little Hiawatha 


MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS 


The Victor SERVES the Schools. 


Victor dealer, 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


The Cavaliers 


For further 
or write 





BOUGHTON, 1834 


A rich 
yours with a 
in Virginiae What 


Idealization of Indian Themes: 


From an Indian Lodge 17035 
Indian Lament 74387 
Largo (“New World Symphony”) 74631 
Little Firefly 64705 


Land of the Sky Blue Water 64190-64516 


Dagger Dance (“Natoma’”’) 70049 





[his is the instrument that is used 
in thousands of schools. Many 
years’ experience has proved it is 
the instrument best adapted to all- 
round school use. 

When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


BUYING 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 














most 








B-114% S—Urinal 


: First National Bank Bldg., 





B-26—C oset 
‘Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. 
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Schools and School Districts. 

The boundaries of a school district may not be 
changed, so as to reduce the taxable value of the 
property included in it after the district has is- 
sued bonds which are outstanding obligations, 
under the Texas acts of 20th legislature (1905), 
c. 124, § 50, as amended by the acts of the 3lst 
legislature (1909), c. 12, by appeal to the injunc- 
tive power of the court, since the court cannot do 
indirectly what cannot be done directly by the 
commissioner’s court. Harbin Independent 
School Dist. v. Denman, 222 S. W. 538, Tex. Com. 
App. 

Where a canvassing board declared that an 
election under the Kansas general statutes of 
1915, { 9348, as amended by the Kansas laws of 
1917, c. 284, { 2, was in favor of a proposal to 
establish a rural high school, the correctness of 
the canvass cannot be challenged by defendants, 
the commissioners of the county and others, in 
an action by the state to enjoin an election called 
to vote on the disorganization of the school. 
State v. Board of Commissioners of McPherson 
County, 190 P. 594, Kans. 

The provision of the Kansas laws of 1917, c. 
284, % 2, that, “if any rural high school district 
shall heretofore have voted to organize” and cer- 
tain other conditions exist, an election may be 
held to disorganize it, does not authorize such an 
election as to any such school established after 
the enactment of such statute.—-State v. Board of 
Commissioners of McPherson County, 190 P. 594, 
Kans. 

Where four petitions for a graded common 
school district, which were exact copies of each 
other, were circulated, and more than 25 per cent 


of the legal voters who were taxpayers within 
the boundaries of the district signed some one 
of the petitions, those petitions may be treated 
as a single petition, sufficient basis for an elec 
tion to establish the district—Hopkins v. Dick 
ens, 222 S. W. 101, Ky. 

Where the county board of education adopted 
a resolution approving a petition for the crea- 
tion of a common graded school district, which 
was duly entered upon its records and .was sub- 
scribed by chairman and secretary, and each 
member of the county board indorsed on petition 
for establishment his approval, it is held that, 
as the board has adopted a resolution of ap- 
proval, the written approval will be deemed suf- 
ficient; the matter being only one of intellectual 
approval.—Hopkins v. Dickens, 222 S. W. 101, 
Ky. 

A consolidated rural school district for the 
purpose of a graded school, which is different 
from the ordinary school district, and has other 
powers, as furnishing transportation to pupils, 
can be created only as provided in the Wisconsin 
statutes of 1919, { 40.1c, by election of voters of 
the proposed district; section 40.01 providing 
merely for the consolidation of ordinary school 
districts by the town board and the committe: 
on common schools—State v. Knight, 178 N. W 
253, Wis. 

School District Government. 

Under Burns’s annotated statutes of Indiana, 
1914, {9 5939, 5942, and in view of sections 5933 
5934, 5937, assistant to county superintendent of 
schools appointed by superintendent in 1911 prior 
to the taking effect of section 6400c, providing 
that board of county commissioners might 
authorize the county superintendent to appoint 
an assistant to receive as compensation not more 
than a stipulated amount, could not recover from 
county for services rendered in 1917 on theory 
of an implied agreement to pay reasonable value 
thereof, tho she had been paid during interven 
ing years, where no money had been appropri 
ated by the county council for the year 1917 to 
pay for such services.—-Board of Commissioners 
of Daviess County v. Fulkerson, 127 N. E. 558, 
Ind. App 


These are but a few of the advantages. 


WITHOUT REGRETS 


The ‘‘law of compensation’’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
of economy. 


They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy” 
Slate being non-porous 
It is 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 





The county board of education is a corporation 
as the trustees of a school district are a cor 
poration, and must act as such, or else 
are ineffectual.—Hopkins v. 
101, Ky. 

To act, the county board of education must 
have present a quorum of its members, and all 
must have had notice and opportunity to be 
present.—Hopkins v. Dickens, 222 S. W. 101, Ky. 

Where there are two vacancies in the office of 
school commissioner, one for a long or regular 
term, and the other for an unexpired term of a 
member who resigned, and in a primary nominat- 
ing election certain persons filed their declara- 
tions to become candidates, some for the full 
term and others without designating the term, 
application to amend declarations to indicate the 
term for which they desired to run, should have 
been allowed by board of ballot commissioners, 
and official ballot made accordingly.—State \v 
Nuttall, 103 S. E. 398, W. Va 


School District Property. 

In a deed to a school district, the phrase “for 
school purposes” did not create a condition sub 
sequent.—Hanna v. Washington School Tp. of 
Hendricks County, 127 N. E. 583, Ind. App. 

Statutory power, as in private laws of North 
Carolina, 1919, c. 128, given a school district to 
erect school building, includes the power to pro 
vide the ordinary equipment, which consists in 
great part of seats and desks for the pupils. 
Board of Trustees of Plymouth Graded School 
Dist. v. Pruden & Co., 103 S. E. 369, N. C. 

An agreement made between two members of 
a board of education and a third party, at a 
meeting at which the third member of the board 
is not present, and of which he has no notice, is 
not an “official act,” within the West Virginia 
code of 1913, c. 45, { 32 (sec. 2071), and is un 
enforceable against such board.—Daugherty v. 
Board of Education of Philippi Dist., 1023 S. Kk 
406, W. Va 

School District Taxation. 

A warrant issued by a school township for 
materials used in the construction of a schoo} 
building constitutes a debt and an obligation 


its acts 
Dickens, 222 S. W. 


Continued on Paae 
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q Old sperm lamps were inefficient, 
costly and insanitary. Electric lights 
and paper towels are kindred con- 
veniences of this healthier age. The 
sure cleanliness of Northern paper 
towels recommends them even more 
than their convenience and low cost. 


Choose the paper towel because it is hygienic. Soft, sturdy, 
quickly absorbent—for the scientific drying of human skin— 
the Northern paper towel is supremely sanitary and cheap. 
Made at Green Bay, Wisconsin, by the Northern Paper 
Mills, also manufacturers of fine bathroom papers. 


Nie Rune hk ny 


PAPER TOWELS 
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Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. | 
THE E. L. GROVER CO., NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., W. J. McILWAIN, 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1401 University Ave. S. E., Little Rock, Ark. 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., ae CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
Kansas City, Mo. SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 307 Blackstone Bidg., 1426 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., Raleigh, N. C. HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
W. Va. E. L. CHRISTIE, ’ Houston, Texas 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, Brandon, Man., Canade MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Pe ea Jackson, Miss. ? . 
HENRY L. FOWKES, Manager : 


Taylorville, Til. 
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Adjustable Chair Desk 


i HOA TT 


Absolutely essential to efficient and progressive 
teaching. 


Made in the largest factory in the United States, 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Mov 
able and Adjustable Chair Desks. 


Manufacturing capacity one thousand (1000) 
desks per day. 


Daily production insures immediate shipment 
of all orders. 


The “‘Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 
is make in six sizes and has five adjustments so that 
each pupil may be individually fitted. 


Standardize on “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair 
Desks for your schools. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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The Greatest Thing in the World 


Ford Ectucational Vibrar y f 

/ 
University Professors are directing at Ford Motion Picture Laboratories, Detroit, 
the production of the most remarkable educational motion pictures ever conceived. 


These educators are writing and—regardless of costs—cinema experts are filming 
what is unquestionably the greatest thing in the world for Teachers and Pupils. 


Authors— Every professor engaged in this work is 
distinguished in his own particular subject. They 
come fromthe University of Wisconsin; University 
of Minnesota; School of Education of Cleveland 
Public Schools; and Iowa College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts. Other Universities, Schools 
and Colleges are from time to time to be drawn on. 


First Four Subjects— The first four subjects cover 
—(Geography, both “‘Regional’’ and “*Indus- 
trial’;’ History; Agriculture; and Civics. Choice 
of these films may be made to fit a Teacher’s sub- 
jects and schedules; and a film may be kept an 
entire week. A Synopsis goes with each film, fully 
explaining its use. When a Teacher has run a 
couple of films she has become an expert in visual 
education. 


To Teachers— How often does a history Teacher 
long to take her class over the route of Paul 
. Revere’s ride from Cambridge to Concord and 
Lexington! Itis the ride of a lifetime today. “‘Ford 
Library”’ lets you and your pupils take that ride with 
its thrills! No one who has thus taken it can ever 
forget the sights and the history which startle one 
as he visually rides on that road! 


pT TT COUPON # 


E| Fitzpatrick & McElroy. Dept. L— 12 

= 202 S. State St., Chicago 
= Gentlemen:— Please give me fuil information on Ford Educa- 
tional Library. I am especially interested in the following | 
subjects 
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In the same way” Ford Library’’ lets you teach 
Geography and Civics and Agriculture. All sub- 
jects thus become living realities to your pupils be- Y, 
cause you personally take them on these happy, 
exciting and thrilling visual journeys. Dull hours in 
the classroom for you and your pupils are ended' 
You, in their eyes, are an author! They thereafter 
accept all you say with tenfold authority 
results! —the wonder of wonders! 
eager to learn! 


— 





Practical 
‘pupils are 


Ford Educational Library—‘‘ Ford Educational 
Library’’ has been chosen as the name for these 
films. Henry Ford’s program and plans for this 
work are far-reaching. It is, however, even now 
easy to see that ‘“Ford Library’’ will furnish the 
‘Teacher the maximum of interest and instruction 
which brains and skill can produce and money can 
buy. The subscription price, however, is to be kept 
incredibly low. Every Superintendent, Principal 
and Teacher in America owes it to himself and his 
profession to address us for full information on the 
coupon below. Every school should on learning 
the facts promptly become a subscriber to “‘ Ford 
Library,’ which, may we say, is produced without 
thought of proft. 
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Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


Sole Representatives of the 
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202 South State Street, Chicago 
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DESSAR 


Denzar is made in many styles, 
types and sizes to meet every 
school requirement. The 1920 
Denzar Catalog shows them all, 

a copy will be sent on request. 
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Denzar, the unit of day brightness, has 
been installed in many of our modern 
schools because it successfully meets 
every school requirement. For class 
rooms, assembly rooms, offices and halls 
it provides a soft, clear, sunlike radiance 
which resembles daylight. 


Denzar distributes the rays of the eff- 
cient Mazda “C” lamp evenly on desks 


and blackboards without any blinding 
glare or harsh shadows. 





Denzar eliminates eye strain and fatigue 
and increases pupil efficiency. 


The illustration above shows the East 
Junior High School at Sioux City, Iowa, 
equipped throughout with Denzars. If 
you are interested in better lighting in 
your school, write 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MANUFACTURING Co. 


219 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 





CHICAGO 
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Continued from Page 58 
pay money on the part of the township, and is 
void and illegal at the time of its issuance, if it 
increases the indebtedness of the township be- 
yond that permitted by the Indiana constitution, 
art. 13: a “debt,” in its general sense, being a 
specific sum of money due from one person to an- 
other, and denoting, not only the obligation: of 
the debtor to pay, but the right of the creditor to 
receive and enforce payment Angola Brick & 
Tile Co. v. Millgrove School Tp., Steuben County. 


ed 


27, N. E. 855, Ind. App 

The advisory board of a school township has 
no power to create or authorize the creation of 
any indebtedness against the township in excess 
of the debt limit fixed by the Indiana constitu 
tion, art. 13.—Angola Brick & Tile Co. v. Mill 
grove School Tp., Steuben County, 127 N. E. 855. 
Ind. App. 

There is a distinction between the -ordinary 
and necessary business expenses of a school town 
ship and those incurred for the erection of 
schoolhouses and other permanent buildings; 
and hence a warrant issued in payment of mate- 
rials used in tlie construction of a school cannot 
be considered as having been given in payment 
of ordinary expenses, and is not payable from 
the general expense fund of the township.—An 
gola Brick & Tile Co. v. Millgrove School Tp., 
Steuben County, 127 N. E. 855, Ind. App. 

A warrant for materials vsed in the construc 
tion of a school building cannot be paid out of a 
bond fund created for the purpose of retiring an 
issue of bonds issued for the erection of the 


building.—Angola Brick & Tile Co. v. Millgrove 
School Tp., Steuben County, 127 N. E. 855, Ind 
App. 


Money on hand with which to retire bonds of a 
school township does not operate to reduce the 
indebtedness represented by such bonded indebt 
edness, and such bonded indebtedness can only 
be considered as reduced when the bonds have 
actually been retired.—Angola Brick & Tile Co 
Vv. Millgrove School Tp., Steuben County, 127 N 
E 855, Ind App 


The North Carolina private laws of 1919, c. 128, 


authorizing Plymouth graded school district to 
issue bonds with the consent of the voters for 
the erection of a school building giving commis- 
sioners power to levy sufficient tax to cover in 
terest and sinking fund would control resolution 
submitting to the voters along with question of 
issue of bonds, whether levy in fixed amount 
would be made for interest and sinking funds 
especially where bonds were in hands of bona 
fide purchaser.—Board of Trustees of Plymouth 
Graded Sé¢hool Dist. v. Pruden & Co., 103 SS. E. 
369, N. C. 

Where under the North Carolina private laws 
of 1919, ec. 128, relating-to Plymouth graded 
school district, an election is held and bonds 
authorized, contract purchaser of the bonds can- 
not refuse issue because resolution calling elec- 
tion submitted question of a fixed levy for in- 
terest and sinking fund which at time was more 
than sufficient, tho such levy might on decreased 
valuation be insufficient, since such fact does not 
affect validity of the bonds.—Board of Trustees 
of Plymouth Graded School Dist. v. Pruden & 
Co., 103 S. E. 369, N. ¢ 

The levy of a 50-cent maintenance tax on $100 
valuation of property of newly added portion of 
the school district as against the levy of a 35 
cent maintenance tax on propefty in the old dis 
trict is held discriminatory against newly added 
portion, tho an additional 15-cent tax was levied 
on property in the old district for sinking fund 
to retire bonds of the old district.—Millhollon v. 
Stanton Independent Schoo] Dist., 221 S. W. 1109, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

The Texas local and state laws, 35th legislature 
of 1917, c. 128, creating the Stanton independent 
school district without specially providing for 
the ordering of an election to determine whether 
there shall be levied a maintenance tax under the 
Texas constitution, art. 7, © 3, and Vernon's 
Sayles annotated statutes of 1914, arts. 2857, 2877, 
are held to confer upon the trustees the right to 
call such election, under section 19 of the 


act of 
1917, making it the trustee’s duty to levy and 
collect maintenance tax, and section 2%. confer 





ring upon the trustees the rights, powers, privi- 
leges and duties imposed upon the boards of 
trustees of independent school districts by the 
general laws of the state.—Millholion v. Stanton 
Independent School Dist., 221 S. W. 1109, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

In view of the Texas revised statutes of 1911, 
arts. 957, 958, 961, 7626-7628, under article 2853, 
conferring the power of taxation on the trustees 
of the independent school districts, an indepen- 
dent school district by a levy of the tax by the 
collector acquired a lien on personal property 
within the district.—Mission Independent School 
Dist. v. Armstrong, 222 S. W. 201, Tex. Com. App. 

Under the Texas revised statutes of 1911, art. 
2853, conferring the power of taxation on the 
trustees of the independent school districts, in 
view of article 958, incorporated by reference, 
which does not fix a specific date when the lien 
of taxes on personalty shall attach, the lien 
created by a school district's tax levy attached 
and became an incumbrance on the property as 
soon as the assessment was made.—Mission In- 
dependent School Dist. v. Armstrong, 222 8. W. 
201, Tex. Com. App. 

Where to satisfy a tax lien on personalty cre- 
ated by an independent school district’s assess- 
ment, the tax collector levied on and advertised 
it for sale, to prevent which a purchaser at the 
sale under a deed of trust gave the bond to re- 
lease a levy required by the revised statutes of 
1911, art. 7626, on the taxes becoming due the 
purchaser would be liable under the bond for 
the amount of taxes it was given to protect. 
Mission Independent School Dist. vy. 
222 5. W. 201, Tex. Com. App. 


A creditor of a school district cannot object 
to the transfer of residents to another district 
and the crediting of their revenues to the second 
district, where there is no showing that such 
transfer will diminish the revenues of the dis- 
trict to the extent that they will be insufficient 
to pay the debt.—Ancient Order of the United 


Workmen v. Paragould Special School Dist. No. 
1, 222 S. W. 368, Ark 


Armstrong, 
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PREFERENCE 


A school scale wins preference only by performance. 
The fact that the De Luxe Scale is the preferred 
scale among leading educators is the most convinc- 
ing proof of its positive accuracy and dependability. 








(U. S. Standard) 


Unvaryingly accurate for a longer time, never get- 
ting out of order, the De Luxe Scale has demon- 
strated its superiority for nearly 60 years. De Luxe 
is standard equipment in America’s leading schools 
and hospitals. 

Of particular importance to the school world is the improved tull capacity 
measuring device, an exclusive feature of the De Luxe. Marked in legible, 
easy-reading, 4%-inch graduations from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches, the 


De Luxe will accurately and quickly measure the smallest child or tallest adult 
a feature heretofore impossible with the old-fashioned measuring rods. 


Interesting details on request 


Hicago 
he He 


(Grand Crossing) CHICAGO 





The right of a resident of one school district of the board make the study of a foreign lan 
to have his children transferred to another, and guage compulsory The statute authorizes the 
his taxes paid to the second district, cannot be giving of instruction in foreign languages in 
denied, on the ground that the first district was common schools, not to exceed one hour each day 
indebted, on the theory that a greater burden by the unanimous vote of the trustees. A major 
would be thrown on those remaining within the ity vote of the board in this respect is, of course, 
district, and, if there are special circumstances not sufficient.”’ 
they must be pleaded in a suit to enjoin th« A 
transfer.—Ancient Order of United Workmen \ 
Paragould Special School Dist. No. 1, 222 S. W 


law permitting township trustees to build 
suitable homes for school teachers is urged by 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 


68, Ark In Missouri legislation is urged providing for 
Teachers. larger schoo] units, for larger revenues for rural 
In view of the New York State Education law, schools, physical education, higher standards for 


9% 865-881, as added by the New York laws of teaching certificates, and a minimum wage for 
1917, c. 186, giving educational boards the power teachers of $100 per month 

to create the necessary position of teachers, and 
the power to appoint thereto, and sections 882 
889, as added by the New York laws of 1919, c 
645, giving such boards the power to fix salaries 
a city council has no power to limit the number 
of employes of the educational department below 
that thought necessary by the board, since such 
power would constitute an indirect veto on th 
power the legislature has conferred on the board 
of education.—Emerson v. Buck, 182 N. Y. S. 385, 
N. Y. Sup. 

The Arkansas acts of 1919, No. 553, § 1, em 
powering a certain named special schoo! district 
to charge tuition at the discretion of the school 
board, are held unconstitutional as violating the 
state constitution, art. 14, %{ 1-4, providing for 
a free public school system, the terms “public 
schools” or “common schools” being used in the 
constitution toe denote that such schools are open 
to all persons within the approved ages and do 
not indicate the grade of the school or what may 
or may not be taught therein.—Specia! School 
Dist. No 65, Logan County v. Bangs, 221 S. W 
1060, Ark. 








FOURTH * 
RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 





LEGAL NOTES. 

The New Ulm, Minn., school board has secured 
an opinion from the attorney general of the stat: 
as to the study of foreign languages in the 
schools. The opinion says: 

“The school board of a common school district 7. pourth Annual Roll Call for Red Cross Memberships 
cannot either by a unanimous or majority vote will take place during the month of November 
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NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. H. E. Bowman has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Mena, Ark 

Mr. George W. Hug, superintendent of schools 
at McMinnville, Ore., for the past four years, has 
been elected as head of the schools at Salem, 
Ore., to succeed Mr. John W. Todd, who resigned 

The salary of Superintendent Shambach of the 
Berwick, Pa., schools has been increased to $3,000 
a year. 

Mr. Charles H. Fullerton and Miss Marie Gugle 
have been reappointed assistant superintendents 
of schools at Columbus, O., at an increase in 
salary of $500 each for an additional year. 

Prof. Omar Bittner has been elected superin 
terdent of schools at McMinnville, Ore., to sue 
ceed Prof. George W. Hug 

Superintendent C. J. Naegle of the Corry, N 
Y., schools has resigned to become superintendent 
of the state normal school at East Stroudsburg. 

Mr. Albert L. Barbour, for eleven years super 
intendent of schools at Quincy, Mass., has been 
elected to a similar position at Haverhill, Mass., 
at a salary of $6,000 for one year 

Superintendent M. K. Weber of Asheville, N 

, has resigned his position. 

Mr Aubrey Smith, for many years super:n 
tendent of schools in various cities of Oregon, 
has been elected as head of the schools at Med 
ford, Ore., to succeed Mr. Davenport, who re 
signed. 

Mr. Lee Byrne has been elected supervisor ot 


high school instruction in Dallas, Texas Dallas 
has four high schools and is shortly to build a 
fifth 

Superintendent Geo. E. McCord of the Spring 
field, Ohio, schools has been given an increase in 


1 


salary of $1,500, making it now $5,500 

Mr. Clayton M. Negus, of Des Moines, N. Mex., 
has become superintendent of schools at Hurley, 
with an increased salary 

Mr. George E. Caswell has been elected super 
intendent of schools at Haverhill, Mass 

Mr. George M. Crutsinger, superintendent of 
schools of Victoria County, Tex., has resigned to 
become a member of the faculty of the North 
Texas State Normal School 
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New Columbia Records for 
indergarten and Primary Grades 


Every teacher appreciates the value of phonograph 
records that have been made specially for children in 
Kindergarten and Lower Grades. These eight dou- 
ble-disc records, thirty-two selections, were recorded 
under the direct supervision of the teachers in Kin- 
dergarten, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The selections 
have been used many times with groups of children, 
and care has been taken to have the tempo of the 


Interpretation, Marching, Band, Skipping, and Lul- 
labies is justified by the standard of quality, as well 
as by the appeal to the children in their present expe- 
riences. The selections are short because a child’s 
interest is not held for a long period. The few instru- 
ments used in the recordings give a volume of tone 
loud enough for the ordinary class-room, but at no 
time is the music exciting or confusing. 


A booklet describing the use of these records will 
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recordings the same as the tempo used with the chil- 


be sent, free, upon request. 
dren in their daily work. 


The music for Appreciation, The list of records follows: 
(a) Berceuse (Delbruck). (b) Berceuse, Opus. 22, No. 3| 
(Karganoff) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | A-3093 Teachers who are unable to se- 
(a) Minvet in G (Excerpt) (Beethoven). (b) Andante Celebre, > 19-in. renee. tlh . ; 
Opus 14, No. 2 (Beethoven) _ $1.00 cure these or any other school 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra records from local C olumbia 
(a) Prelude in A Major (Chopin). (b) Morning Mood (Ex A-3994 dealers may send orders direct to 
cerpt) (¢ irieg) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | 10 “we Educational Department, Colum- 
(a) Minuet A Excerpt) ( Boccherini). (b) Andantino, “Ray- | $1.00 hia Graphophone Compan v. 
mond” (Thomas) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra Woolworth Building, New York 














(a) Lullaby (Mozart). (b) Cradle Song (Schubert) A-3095 City. 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | 10 : 
(a) Sleep Baby, Sleep. (b) Rock-a-bye Baby —_ 


$1.00 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Soldiers’ March, “Faust” (Excerpt) (Gounod). (b) March, 
“Nut-Cracker” (Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra —— 
(a) Parting March, “Lenore” (Excerpt) (Raff). (b) March! g)99 
(Excerpt) (Bach-MacDowell) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26 (Schumann). (b) With Castanets 
(Reinecke) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra} A-3097 
(a) Gavotte, “Circus Renz” (Fliege) (b) Gavotte, “La; 10-in. 
Mignonne,” Opus 79 (De Koven) $1.00 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Minuet, “Don Juan” (Excerpt) (Mozart). (b) Swiss Maid) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra A-3098 
‘ (a) Scherzo, Opus 27, No. 1. Allegretto and Trio (Schubert). > 10-in. 
(b) Waltz, Opus 26, No. 1 ( Koschat) $1.00 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Idyll, Opus 11 (| Koschat ) (b) Allegretto, ‘March 
Heroiques,” Opus 40, No. 3 (Schubert ) a ye | A-3099 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | 10-in 
(a) Trio, “March Heroiques,” Opus 40, No. 2 (Schubert). (b) ry Clip this coupon and mail toda 
Etude, Opus 75, No. 4 (L. Schytte) $1.00 pen con a ee een enn 6 enlace 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
‘ ; COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
(a) March From Opus 17, No. 3 (Schubert). (b) Entrance Educational Department ' 
March, “Christmas Tree” (Gade) A-3100 Woolworth Building, New York City 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 10-in. 


Please send me the following literature: 
' (Check subject desired) 
(a) March from Opus 40, No. 5 (Schubert). (b) Soldiers’! $1.00 

March (Schubert) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 





| 

1 

| Children’s Record List 
Educational Record Catalog 

! Literature and Music ( 

' Musical Measurement Manual 

| Grafonola Catalog 

| 

1 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Doors fitted with lock and key 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and 
turntable may be locked in 
Pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Name. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Gymnasium Equipment 








Have you ever thought of the difference between 
graded physical education and ‘‘just games’’ ? 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 





APPARATUS LOCKERS 





ttt tt ts 
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Look For the 
**Raised Rim’’ 


room equipment. 
for you. 


coupon today. 


s completely equipped to handle fore 





MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


We will send you our latest catalog showing this and many other 
types of Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal, school and industrial lunch 
Our engineering department is at your disposal. 
We have arranged space for many schools and can do the same 
Send us the size of your space and we will forward blue- 
print layouts free of charge to suit your requirements. 


. , »2 
These materials may be purchased from local distributors 


qn busines 


Sat Products ©. 


827 Sani Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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collect. 


Gentlemen: 
Send 
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Our export department 


Address 
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California Girls Exceed Boys in Schools. 

That the girls in California are getting a better 
education than the boys was the statement of 
Sam C. Cohn, statistician in the office of Will C. 
Wood, superintendent of public instruction. 

While there are actually more boys in Califor 
nia than girls, Cohn said, in the eighth grades 
of the public schools there are enrolled 21,602 
girls and only 21,059 boys. In the high schools 
a much greater disproportion is shown. “Some 
gloomy prophets declare this means the relega- 
tion of the male of the species to second place,” 
said Cohn. 


May Hold School in Circus Tent. 

The Pomona, Calif., board of education is seri- 
ously considering purchasing a circus tent in 
which to carry on the physical education classes 
which are required by state law. There is no 
provision made by either state or county to sup- 
ply the money for a permanent structure. Supt. 
Guy V. Whaley knows no other solution. The 
board is planning a new high school within the 
year, so a permanent structure is not deemed 
necessary. With the time for physical education 
nearly doubled by the state law, the present 
buildings are not large enough to take care of 
the large classes which will be formed 


State of Washington Would Appoint School 

hiefs. 

Recommendation that the practice of electing 
county superintendents of schools be abandoned 
featured a report of the Washington State school 
code commission, which completed a_ two-day 


session recently at Olympia, 
sidering school government with a view to re- 
porting to the legislature. In pointing out why 
a county superintendent should be appointed in- 
stead of being elected, the commission says: 

“Originally. the county superintendent of 
schools was primarily a clerk; today he is judged 
by the degree to which he delegates the simple 
clerical work of the office to a subordinate and 
becomes the real educational leader in his 
county. He must be able to select and recom- 
mend teachers; to evaluate methods of instruc- 
tion, to hold examinations, to conduct surveys 
and interpret the results, to organize, stimulate 
and direct all the educational forees of his 
county. Such. service to be effective demands 
education, professional training, skill and experi 
ence.” The report sums up the situation as 
follows: 

“The commission believes that under the pres- 
ent system the county children are not getting a 
square deal. It believes that one of the things 
the schools most need is a profession of county 
superintendents divorced from partisan politics, 
offering opportunity for effective leadership, a 
reasonable salary and prospect of promotion. 
After 31 years under our present system there is 
no profession of county superintendence in the 


Washington, con- 


state and no promise of such a profession. The 
position is of such importance that it should 
offer opportunity for a life’s work. The com- 


mission hopes to evolve such a plan as will pro- 
vide equal educational advantages for all chil- 
dren, rural as well as urban; such a plan as will 
give the county superintendent adequate assist- 
ance, a longer tenure, a reasonable salary and 
opportunity for promotion.” 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Oak Park, Ill. Banking machines have been 
_installed in the public schools to encourage 
thrift among the children. The plan has been 


incorporated under the direction of Supt. W. J. 
Hamilton. 

Appieton, Wis. A special committee has been 
named to conduct a survey of the school system 
as a means of determining which plan of organi- 


Sani Products Co., 
827 Sani Bldg., Chicago, II. 


pupils 





Up-to-date Schools 


Are you running an up-to-date school? 
pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un- 
inviting by lunch time? 
providing hot, wholesome lunches that are fuli of 
warmth and energy. 
where they can secure a good meal at a minimum 
cost. Sani-Onyx Tables with Sani Metal Bases will 
meet all your requirements. 


Do your 
Give them a chance, by 


Install a sanitary lunchroom 


Samp 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops have a “Raised Rim” which pre- 
vents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor. 
No table cloths needed. 
bills alone. Simply wipe the surface with a damp cloth and 
they will always be clean and inviting. Sani-Metal Bases 


are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
porcelain enamel. 


Think of the saving in laundry 


No projections or crevices for dirt to 


. Look better than the ordinary varnished kind 
and will last a lifetime. 


— 
! Please send me your latest catalogue showing SANI-ONYX 
| and SANI-METAL, school and industrial 


lunch room equipment to accom- 


The space is .. dno 1 ee 


zation is the better. It is the purpose of the 
board to substitute the union system for the 
present district plan and to construct the new 
buildings in accordance with the decision. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. The school system is 
to be studied by a group of government experts 
to determine necessary improvements in group- 
ing of students, buildings, study and recreation. 

State Supt. T. E. Johnson of Michigan, during 
the first month of the fall term, conducted classes 
in a typical rural school of Clinton County. In 
addition to teaching, he spent the week-ends in 
his office and gave each Wednesday to confer- 
ences with the state board of auditors. The ex- 
periment had for its purpose a study of improved 
methods in rural schools thru the use of intelli- 
gence tests and proficiency measurements. It 
was also the purpose to work out a practical 
method of handling the project method of teach- 
ing, and to show the desirability and value of 
trained teachers. 


Governor Harding of Iowa urges that the legis- 
lators of that state bear in mind that better sal- 
aries must be provided for both teachers and 
county superintendents. He urges that teachers 
be hired for a twelve months’ period and a law 
permitting the tenure to be extended beyond a 
year. He also recommends a simplification of 
the school laws. 


The Pennsylvania State Department of Educa- 
tion has created a bureau of attendance which 
will make an effort towards securing attendance 
of school children thruout the state. 


Inaugurating a campaign for more beautiful 
school grounds in Ohio, Mr. Vernon M. Riegel, 
state superintendent of public instruction, has 
sent letters to superintendents thruout the state. 
Mr. Riegel urges that a drive be made this year 
to improve the physical surroundings of the 
school buildings in city, village, consolidated and 
rural districts. In setting forth a program of 
school ground beautification the state department 
has in mind a sane approach and does not ex- 
pect that the activities shall be incommensurate 
with the financial resources of the sehool or dis- 
trict. No matter how handicapped the school 
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The Continental Special School Scale 


ACCURATE AND DEPENDABLE 


Five (5) important and noteworthy features of the Continental 
Special School Scales, Models 214 and 225, meriting your attention: 


1. Cork inlay cemented into top of platform allowing children to 


conditions. 


by % lb. 


Education. 





Model No. 214 


5. A nickel-plated heavy brass beam, ranging 300 lbs. capacity; 


Continental Special School Scales are rapidly becoming recognized 
as the leading school scales throughout the country. Made in Chicago 
and adopted as standard for all city schools by the Chicago Board of 
More than one thousand schools and kindred institutions 
have been equipped with Continental Scales during the past year. 


Ask your dealer or write direct for further particulars 
regarding these super-scales for schools. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. 


be measured and weighed with their shoes off (as is proper) prevent- 
ing an uncomfortable contact with the usual cold metal platform. 


2..A full length nickel-plated measuring device with plainly 
legible graduations all in inches by '% inch instead of feet and inches, 
ranging from Kindergarten children to High School pupils. 

3. A self-locking feature preventing the inner rod from pulling 
out of the outside sleeve rod while measuring—a device greatly valued 
by those experienced in weighing children. 

4. A dependable lever check attachment preventing levers from 
becoming disengaged when scale is moved about—an exclusive Con- 
tinental Scale feature, insuring accuracy and dependability under all 











Model No. 225 


With Inlaid Cork Platform 
and Castors 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


2124-2126 West 21st Place 





may be financially, something worth while can 
be achieved. The centralized rural school, it is 
pointed out, has an unusual opportunity to im- 
prove, being nearly always amply provided with 
space for both lawn and playground. 

Philadelphia has been scouting for a school 
superintendent. The newspapers cry “salary no 
object; get the right man.” 

There is no value in reporting school rows 
except perhaps to indicate what may happen it 
school board members lend themselves to politi- 
cal or religious prejudice. Newtown, Conn., has 
been afflicted for several years with a school 
feud. Democrats and Republicans, Protestants 
and Catholics, highbrows and “political paupers” 
who have found their way into the school com 
mittee have been more concerned in airing their 
shortcomings than in promoting the welfare of 
the pupils. 

Recently the school committee, consisting 0! 
six members, resigned in a body. A new com 
mittee was elected, but the animosities continue. 
The old committee members wil! continue to 
fight the new. There are many somebodies who 
must get even with somebody else. 

The school board of Wadesboro, N. C., declined 
to make a school levy sufficient to provide a six 
months’ school year. Legal proceedings have been 
instituted to compel the board to make the levy 
The suit is a friendly one intended to clear up 
a legal doubt. 

President J. H. Umbehen of the Pottsville, 
Pa., school board objects to the adoption of schoo) 
histories which omit the chapter on the Amer 
ican Revolution. 

An increase in the number of candidates for 
county school superintendent thruout the stat: 
of Indiana is expected next June as a result o! 
the opinion of Attorney Genera] Stansbury hold 
ing that a 36 months’ high school license meets 
the legal qualifications for the office. Superin 
tendents will be elected on the first Monday in 
June, to take office Aug. 15. 

Prior to the opinion of the attorney general 
it was considered necessary to hold a state 36 
months’ common school license or license of 
higher grade to meet requirements of the office. 
Licenses of higher grade include professional and 





life state licenses granted by the state board otf 
education on examination. The life state license 
granted on the basis of experience and profes 
sional training does not meet the requirement. 

In addition to the license requirement it is 
necessary to have been engaged in teaching in 
the state for at least two years. 

At many elections in the past only one person 
in the county has been eligible for the offic 
under the old requirements. The new ruling 
opens the field to high school teachers, many of 
whom are expected to become active candidates 
for the office, according to officials 

Election of the superintendents is made by the 
township trustees of the counties. Many Indiana 
men have held the office for several terms. The 
salary of practically all superintendents was in 
creased under recent legislation providing that 
a raise of not more than $1,000 could be granted 
on petition of freeholders and approval of th« 
trustees. 

The Harrisburg, Pa., school board has elected 
a nurse for the schools. 

The school nutrition work will be amplified by 
the Springfield, Mass., school authorities. The 
regular weighing and measuring of pupils will 
not only be continued but greater attention will 
be given to nutrition classes and the inculcation 
of health habits at school and at home. 

The public schools of Boston are doing much 
to combat malnutrition Commencing in 1909, 
the pupils in the first grades were weighed and 
measured. Dr. William T. Porter, of the Har 
vard Medical School, who has compiled data from 
the records of the children, announces that the 
results of the study will be given to the public. 

Rutland, Vt. Medical inspection of school chil 
dren has been continued this year under the 
direction of the inspector and school nurse. Dur 
ing the present year, each child will be examined 
at least once for evidences of disease or physical 
defect. The work of the medical department for 
the past year is cause for general satisfaction. 
in that eighty per cent of the suggestions of the 
inspector or nurse were followed out by the par 
ents. The work has had the hearty cooperation 
of the superintendent, the board of education, the 
teachers, the patrons and the children 


Chicago, Illinois 





Superintendent Milton J. Fletcher of James- 
town, N. Y., has announced his program for the 
present school year. He urges greater applica 
tion of measuring tests, strengthening of voca- 
tional schools, special school for retarded pupils, 
school gardens and health work in the schools. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Under a new plan adopted 
by the board, textbooks are sold at the several] 
school buildings instead of at the local retail 
stores. The plan eliminates a textbook shortage 
and is accomplished without profit, either to the 
schools or the dealers. The expense of distribu- 
tion and transportation is estimated as about 
equal to that connected with handling the books 
in retail stores. The board places orders only 
for a sufficient supply to meet the actual demand. 

Cleveland, O. The schools face a delay in the 
distribution of new books because of a decision 
of the school board to hold the schoolbook com- 
panies to contract prices. A few cities, upon the 
request of the companies, have released the latter 
from their contracts. The Cleveland authorities 
hold that the companies should live up to their 
contracts pending the final settlement of the 
matter in court 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

The public school nurse of Rockford, Ill., will 
hereafter have the full power of a police officer. 

Glen L. Swiggert, specialist of the Federal 
Educational Bureau of Washington, strongly ad 
vocated a general survey of educational condi- 
tions in the state of Indiana, at a meeting held 
in the office of L. N. Hines, superintendent of 
public instruction, Oct. 4, for the purpose of pro 
viding better commercial training in colleges and 
high schools, thereby paving the way to a better 
business life in the State. 

The meeting was attended by E. U. Graff, 
superintendent of city schools; L. P. Benezet, 
Evansville; J. J. Pettijohn and Professor Logan, 
both of Indiana University and O. H. Williams, 
city. 

The proposed survey of school conditions also 
would include the business houses of the state 
where it is believed the kinds of training essen- 
tial to business needs will be found 
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The swimming pool 
must keoclosely co-or 
dinated with shower 
baths and lockers. 





























Modern gymnasium designed and equipped by Fred 
Medart Mfg. Co 


Medart Engineering 
Service takes build 
ing plans into con- 
sideration. 


























Typical of thousands of Medart Locker Room Installations. 


CO-ORDINATION 
of Physical € ducation Units 


Close co-ordination of gymnasium, swimming 
pool, shower baths and locker rooms is a factor 
which largely determines the efficiency of the 
entire Physical Training Department. This is 
fully recognized by architects, designers and 
physical directors. 


The chief value of Medart Engineering Service, 
developed through 50 years of experience, lies 
in planning complete physical training depart- 
ments, so co-ordinated that the greatest pos- 
sible good is derived from the individual 
units, as well as from the department as a 
whole. 


Our ability to assume complete responsi- 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 





bility for planning and designing physical train- 
ing departments is the best reason why we 
should be entrusted with this work. Medart 
Engineering Service is given freely, without 
thought of immediate gain, to anyone interested 
in the planning of gymnasium, swimming pool, 
playground or locker room installations. 


Put your problems up to Medart—get the full 

benefit of Medart Engineering Service; with it 

comes the assurance of truly intelligent co-op- 
eration. 


Send for Catalog L; recognized as a text- 
book on gymnasium, locker room and play- 
ground planning. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


San Francisco 
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Rialto Bldg. 
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What is a Kufa? 





a, 


Copyright—Underwood & Underwood. 


880. BUILDING ROUND BOATS CALLED 
“KUPAS” ON TIGRIS RIVER. 


Without the picture how long would it 
take to teach KUFA by the old method— 
by using words? 


This is only one of thousands of concepts which 
can be taught by 


UNDERWOOD’S 


The World Visualized 


for the Classroom 
THE SYSTEM SAVES TIME 


We have equipped all of our Elementary schools— 


eight in number—with the Underwood Views and 
Stereoscopes and have found them very satisfactory 
in every particular. The teachers and principals are 
immensely pleased with them and find them of very 
great value in practically all of their work. They add 
interest and enthusiasm to all subjects and are really 
time savers in the true sense of the word. 
(Signed) Charles W. Kline, 
Superintendent, East Independent District, 
Waterloo Public Schools, Waterloo, Iowa 


THE WORLD VISUALIZED FOR THE CLASS- 
ROOM is edited by twenty-five leading educators, head- 
M. McMURRAY, Ph. D., of Teachers 


The illustrative material is in two forms—STERE- 
OGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES. 
erence feature is workable in a 600 set, or a 1000 set. 


Sets are in use in thousands of schools all over the 


Projection Lanterns and Motion Picture 
machines to meet specific requirements. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. 


85 YEARS OF RECOGNIZED SUPREMACY 
“QUALITY FIRST” 


417 Fifth Avenue Dept. O New York City 
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Many of these schools took advantage of our 


FUND RAISING PLANS. Write for particulars. 








The Most Popular 
Playground— 


is the one with the Merry-go-round! 
Boys and girls of all ages love to ride 


on it, and eagerly wait their turn. 


the Merry-go-round is safe and de- 
pendable, for it is so strongly and 


sturdily built, it will not upset, nor cause 


falls. It is designed for good hard play. 


It is healthful, too, and makes strong 
muscles and straight backs. It’s the all- 


around plaything for all-around play ! 


Comes in two sizes——with two seats. 


or- with seats for four. 


Prices are surprisingly reasonable. 


Write for particulars 


Woovsrock MANUFACTURING CoMPANy, Inc 


Roc hester New Y ork 
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The architects of Winthrop College, Rock Hill,S.C., operation offered by the 31 Webster Branch Offices “Sts 
specified the Webster Vacuum System of Steam and Service Stations is especially valuable. This 
Heating because thorough investigation showed the service is available to architects, engineers and 
satisfactory results obtained year after year with contractors without charge or obligation, and 
thousands of Webster installations in educational places at their disposal the results of 32 years of ex- 
and other types of buildings of every size. perience in solving every type of heating problem. 
———f In meeting heating system requirements, the co- Write for Bulletins. 
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= Warren Webster CAMDEN, Ni. J. 
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ends he shall visit the different rooms as often Sec. 6. The superintendent in conjunction 
as feasible and make such suggestions and cor with the principals and supervisors, shall devise 
rections as he deems necessary. and cause to be printed and distributed, any 
“ Sec. 3. The superintendent shall call such blanks, records or forms needed in the schools, 
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ADOPTS NEW RULES. 

The board of education at Atchison, Kans., has 
recently adopted a new set of rules defining the 
functions of the superintendent of schools, of 
the special supervisors and of the principals. 
The code is intended as a guide for these author- 
ities in their everyday work and also as a means 
of controlling the relations, the duties and the 
rights of these authorities in their dealings with 
the board of education, with the teachers, pupils 
and patrons of the schools 

The rules concerning the special supervisors 
are of considerable importance in that they are 
the first logical codification of rules for this com 
paratively new type of school official. In most 
cities, the school boards and the superintendents 
have been unwilling to definitely state the pow 
ers and the limitations of the special supervisors 
because their duties have not been standardized 
and the character of the work has not been uni 
form. The rules read: 

Division III. 

Sec. 1 
fessional 


Superintendent of Instruction. 
The superintendent shall be the pro 
head of the educational system, and 
may take such measures as he deems expedient 
to insure efficiency and progress in 
shall have general supervision over all schools 
and perform all duties prescribed by law, or 
provided in these regulations. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the superin 
tendent to cooperate with all principals and 
teachers for the purpose of promoting the inter 


same He 


ests of the schools by securing better instruc- 
tion, more progressive administration and gen- 
eral improvement thruout the system. To these 


meetings as are required to aid in the adminis- 
tration of his office, and may require the pres 
ence of all principals and teachers at such meet 
ings. Excuses for absence or tardiness may be 
accepted or rejected as the superintendent thinks 
they are or are not legitimate, and failure of 
principals or teachers to attend meetings with- 
out acceptable excuses shall be construed as lack 
of interest in the work and neglect of duty. All 
must be officially notified at least 24 hours before 
such meetings, except in cases of pressing emer 
gency, when such notifications shall be given as 
far in advance as possible. 

Sec. 4. The superintendent shall prepare and 
submit to the board of education such reports as 
that body may demand. He shall furnish the 
board with a report on the abilities of the dif 
ferent teachers and principals on or before the 
regular meeting in April of each year, stating the 
qualifications of each regarding efficiency of in 
struction, personality, influence in the school, 
ability to lead young people, and any other data 
deemed desirable in such a report. He shall 
each year make a general report covering all 
phases of the school system, which report shall 
be in the hands of the board not later than the 
first Monday in August of each year. In accom 
plishing this work the superintendent may re 
quire such reports from principals and teachers 
as are needed to complete the same. He shall 
furnish any other reports called for by the board 
of education from time to time. 

Sec. 5. In view of the fact that modern educa 
tional progress demands that the schools b 
closely correlated with all leading, progressive 
developments thruout the country, the superin- 
tendent may visit the systems of other cities for 
the purpose of acquainting himself with their 
methods, and may attend conventions of the de 
partment of school superintendence, so far as to 
keep abreast of the times on educational mat- 
ters, and his expenses for such travel shall be 
paid by the board of education 


and he shall supervise, thru his subordinates, 
the proper filling out and return of such blanks. 

Sec. 7. The superintendent shall certify to the 
clerk any irregularities in the payroll or extra 
compensation due teachers or other employes. 

See. 8. It shall be the duty of the superinten- 
dent to secure such teachers and principals, 
supervisors or librarians as the system requires 
and to recommend that they be employed by the 
board. He shall assign such employes to posi- 
tions and arrange for them to properly sign con- 
tracts. 

Sec. 9. The superintendent shall have charge 
of all cases of indigence after they have been 
properly reported by principals, and shall make 
provision for same according to law. 

See. 10. The superintendent shall have author- 
ity to transfer pupils from one school to an- 
other, and no pupil may be transferred without 
his permission, except in cases where the home 
of the child has been changed from one district 
to another, when the principal of the former 
school may grant the transfer. 

Sec. 11. The superintendent of schools, who 
shall not be a member of the school board, shall 
be elected by the board of education at such 
times as deemed expedient by the board, for a 
period of either one or two years. His term 
shall begin on the first Monday in August, and 
his educational qualifications shall conform to 
the laws of the state. 


Sec. 12. The superintendent shall hold office 
from term to term, at the pleasure of the board 
of education, provided that due notice shall be 
given at the regular meeting in February if 
either of the contracting parties desire to termi- 
nate the contract. The superintendent may be 
discharged, upon thirty days’ notice, for incom- 
petency, malfeasance or willful neglect of the 
duties set forth herein. 


Sec. 13. On or before the regular meeting in 
August the superintendent shall, with the assist- 
ance of the clerk, prepare the budget for the 
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and learning hard. 


over-crowding. The 
ready to occupy—no delay. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 





Congested class rooms depress teachers and stu- 
Confusion and disorder make both teaching 


Togan Factory-Built Schools will do away with 
building comes complete, 


Togan Schools can be had in any size. 


A New School—Ready to Occupy 


attention has been given to lighting and ventilation. 
If you want to sell the building or use it for some- 
thing else later, it will bring nearly 100 cents on the 


dollar. 


Particular the job. 
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SOLD BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


TOGAN STILES 


An experienced man from the factory will assist 
your lumber dealer and superintend the erection of 


MICHIGAN 








next school year. Each specific appropriation 
shall be itemized as fully as possible. The super- 
intendent shall be responsible for the proper ac- 
counting and disposition of all funds, and is 
charged with the economical administration of 
same. He shall not change money from one 
appropriation to another without action by the 
board of education. 
Division IV. Principals. 

Sec. 1. The principal shall be recognized as 
the administrative head of the school over which 
he presides, subject to supervision by the super- 
intendent and by the board thru the superin- 
tendent. He shall have general oversight of 
teachers, pupils and janitors, and is responsible 
for the care of buildings and grounds. The de- 
cision of the principal must prevail on matters 
pertaining to the management of his school. 

Sec. 2. The principal shall make and enforce 
any rules and regulations required for proper 
supervision, at the noon hour or other times, of 
corridors, lunch rooms, gymnasiums or any other 
part of his building. 

Sec. 3. Principals shall keep in close touch 
with the work charged to them, and to this end 
may visit the various teachers as often as de- 
sirable, or hold meetings to facilitate the same. 

Sec. 4. Principals may suspend any pupil who 
persistently violates the rules of the school, or 
whose conduct in or around school is of such a 
nature as to lower the standards set by the in- 
stitution. In all cases of suspension the super- 
intendent, together with the parents or guardian, 
must be immediately notified; the particulars of 
the case with definite reasons for suspension 
being given. Any pupil thus suspended will not 
be reinstated, except by permission of the prin- 
cipal. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of each principal 
to provide a lunch room in his building, and no 
pupil will be allowed to lunch In any other part 
of the building except by special permission of 
the principal. 


Sec. 6. The principal shall investigate the 


records of and classify all new pupils, and in con- 
junction with teachers and superintendent pro- 
mote pupils to a higher grade, or demote them, 


if the best interests of the child and school de- 
mand such action. In all cases of demotion the 
parent or guardian must be notified and con- 
sulted, if possible, before such action is taken. 

Sec, 7. The principal is held responsible for 
all meetings, entertainments, parades, or affairs 
of like nature held by teachers and students of 
his school, and may regulate or abolish the same. 
All school activities must have the principal’s 
sanction before being initiated. 

Sec. 8. The principal is charged with the en- 
forcement of all orders and instructions from the 
board of education or superintendent, and will 


see that all records are neatly and accurately 
kept. 
Sec. 9. The principal shall oversee admittance 


of visitors, calling students by telephone, etc., 
and may make such rules as he sees fit for regu- 
lation of such. 

Sec. 10. Principals shall report all cases of 
indigence, where pupils are unable to buy books, 
to the superintendent after they have been re- 
ported to him by teachers as provided in divi- 
sion 6, section 18, of these regulations. 


Sec. 11. Principals shall see that the Amer- 
ican Flag is raised each day on the school 
grounds. 

Sec. 12. Principals shall conduct such fire 
drills as they deem necessary, but such drills 


should be given at least once each month. 

Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of principals to 
collect and turn over to the clerk at the close of 
school, all keys and other property belonging to 
the school. 

Sec. 14. Principals shall see that a copy of 
these rules is in the hands of each teacher in 
their respective buildings, and that the same are 
enforced. 

Sec. 15. Principals shall arrange for the pur- 
chase of diplomas, the proper observation of 
graduation ceremonies, including the speakers to 
deliver proper addresses, and other details in- 
cident to the occasion. 

Sec. 16. It shall be the duty of the high schoo! 
principal to determine at the completion of each 
school year, the four highest ranking students 
of the senior class. In making this ranking the 
grades for four years shall be considered, and 


the student having the highest mark shall be 
known as the valedictorian of the class, and the 
others shall rank as second, third and fourth, 
depending upon their respective marks. 

Sec. 17. Each principal shall collect and 
turn over to the clerk of the board of education, 
all tuition due from the pupils in his building. 


Division V. Special Supervisors. 

Sec. 1. The superintendent may, with the 
sanction of the board, secure and place in charge 
of the various departments such special super- 
visors as the best interests of the schools de- 
mand. Such supervisors shall be employed in 
the same manner as other teachers, and their 
salaries fixed by the board. 


Relation to Superintendent. 

Sec. 2. The supervisors shall be directly re- 
sponsible to the superintendent, and shall seek 
to execute his policies concerning classroom in- 
struction and the methods employed therein. 

Sec. 8. Supervisors shall confer with the 
superintendent from time to time in order that 
plans may be formulated, and shall make reports 
of work done in the schools at least once each 
half year. Special reports on work observed or 
general conditions shall be made on request from 
the superintendent. 

Sec. 4. All reports made by supervisors con 
cerning work of other teachers shall be treated 
as strictly confidential and may be used by the 
superintendent in making his report to the board 
of education. 

Relation to Teachers. 

Sec. 5. Supervisors are vested with authority 
to correct, suggest or demonstrate to any teacher 
for the purpose of improving the quality of the 
work. 

Sec. 6. 
lowing methods for 
teaching: 

1. Visits. The supervisor shall observe at 
least three complete lessons each semester in 
each room. If this is not completed two weeks 
before the close of the semester, it is the duty 
of the teacher to notify the supervisor in writ- 
ing of the fact. 

(Concluded on Page 75) 


Supervisors shall use any of the fol- 
improving the quality of 
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MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTOR 


AA STANDARD MACHINE @° 78 \ ® @ 
~nota makeshift! . | 


A novice can 
operate with 


absolute salety 











Standard Geneva Star and Cams 
and Gundlach Manhattan Lenses 


Incandescent Mazda Lamp and 
Lamphouse Eguipment complete 


\, Sold at one half the 
| cost of any other 
Standard equipment 








Entire Machine 
Officially approved 
by National Board 


of Fire Underwriters 




















FOR UNIVERSAL USE because its 
SAFE-SIMPLE~SOUND-SURE! ‘\ 


The ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor; alerpeling 
or direct current; high or low voltage, stereopticon attachment. 








Each part and every machine is honestly built and fully guaranteed. 
The ZEN ITH meets every Projector requirement-in World 
Terms if necessary 


cA few good Dealer and Liistributor territories still open 
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Why They Chose Kirker-Benders 


HE Columbus, Ohio, Board of Education 
chose Kirker-Bender Fire Escapes. ‘The ele- 
ment of safety and the surety of escape were the 
primary factors which entered into consideration. 


The superiorities of Kirker-Benders over the old fash- 
ioned step escapes are primarily—the increased ease and 
speed with which a building can be emptied; the un- 
conscious and helpless may be sent to the ground with- 
out aid; being enclosed in steel walls, the protection 
from flames belching forth from lower floors is posi- 
tive; may be installed within the walls of a building as 
well as outside, with an exterior exit. 


Write for further particulars. Dow Wire and Iron 
‘Norks, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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SARGENT 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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Protect the Pupils | 


The will 
be the lawyers, bankers, 
business men and merchants tomor 
row. In order to carry on the work 
tomorrow we must protect the chil 
dren today. 


children in school 


doct« rs, 


today 


\re 


being 


schools in district 


young 


the your 
built to protect these 
Would they be 
break out? 


sters? safe in case a 


fire should 
\ building must be ALL 
to be fireproof at all 
Hollow Metal Doors and 
Trim will complete the 
building 
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Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 





107 Buffalo Street Jamestown, New York 


New York Office 
130 E. 15th Street 


Chicago Office 
19 S. LaSalle Street 
Representatives In 


All Principal Cities 














Continued from Page 72 

2. Conferences. The supervisor shall hold at 
least three conferences with each teacher in each 
semester in order to g:.ve constructive criticism. 
If possible these conferences shall be held at 
the close of the recitation, but the teacher may 
be asked to come to the office 

3. Teaching. The supervisor may take a class 


at any time fora 
the purpose ot 
edge of the 
purely selfish 
4 Lesson 


lesson, or series of lessons, for 
know! 
for the 
ng to teach. 
supervisor may 
lessons taught for 


effort is being made 


demonstration, to 
condition of the 
motive of wanti 

Plans. The 
for lesson plans and have 
servation whenever special 
to improve the teaching in any certain subject 
Teachers asked to plan and teach such lessons 
shall be notified at least 24 hours in advance. 

5. Visits of Teachers. Supervisors may ar 
range have teachers visit each other for pur 
poses of improvement. The object of the visit 
shall be clearly explained to both teachers be 
forehand, and if possible the supervisor shall be 
present and hold a conference with both 
ers at the close of the visit. 

6. Meetings. Supervisors 
meetings to discuss matters of interest to 
whole teaching force or any certain 
Teachers are expected to attend and take 


faln a 


class, or 


ask 


on 


teach 


shall call group 
th 
group. 


part in 


such meetings provided they are duly notified of 
such 
Relation to Principals. 

Sec. 7 Principals shall cooperate with the 
supervisors in their efforts to improve the qual 
ity of instruction. They shall report to the 
supervisors concerning the instruction observed 
in order that the supervisor may plan the work 
more intelligently The supervisor shall report 
all visits to the principal before leaving the 
building. 

See. 8. The supervisors shall cooperate with 
each other in every way possible in order to 
uhify the work. They shall help carry out the 


projects of other departments whenever possible 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Detroit, Mich. Under a new rule of the board, 
teachers of industrial, manual and household 
arts are responsible to the principals of their 


vy 








respective schools the same as other teachers. 
Teachers of this department may be assigned to 
hall, playground or any duty pertaining to the 
general organization of the school. 

No teacher may dismiss a Class from a regular 
without first consulting the principal of 
the school in which the center is located. 

The teacher must not leave the shop or domes- 


tic science room while the class is present. 


lesson 


Orders for supplies kept in stock must be made 
out on triplicate requisition blanks and must be 
signed by the principal of the school. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL MUDDLE. 

A special investigation of the business affairs 
of the Indianapolis board of education has been 
recommended by J. E. Eschbach, chief examiner 
of the state board of accounts, as a result of dis- 
closures made in a report of the field examiners. 
The report contains an exhaustive analysis of 
the financial transactions of the schools and 
points to alleged violations of the rules and other 
irregularities in connection with certain work 
done at one of the schools. 


The report recommends that a general revision 
of the accounting system be made in view of the 
fact that the general accounts appear to be little 


more than an analysis of the treasurer’s trans- 
actions. To obtain the necessary results, the 
examiners hold that the following requirements 


must be met: 

1. Schedules of revenues and expenses must 
be substituted for the detailed statements of 
cash receipts and disbursements. 

2. Proper statements of revenues due but not 
collected, and of accrued liabilities, as well as 


the balances to fund accounts, must be provided 
in the balance sheet form in order to exhibit 
the present financial standing. 


3. Subsidiary 
trolled by 


ledgers should be properly con- 
means of general ledger accounts, and 


should be proved periodically to afford an in- 
ternal check on operations. 

The practice of furnishing pupils with free 
pens, pencils and art supplies is scored. It Is 


charged that 
have. deducted 
coal purchases. 
in the payroll. 


officials in charge of the payroll 
amounts owed by employes for 
This practice results in errors 
The latter should be on a cash 





basis, the employe getting in 
bim from the city and paying 

It is recommended that there be a general 
revision of the laws of the state concerning 
school cities and that laws be worked out so that 
all school corporations are operated on the same 
basis. 

The report disapproved the methods used by 
officials in making payments on bonds and in- 
terest thru an outside bank. Large sums of 
money have been sent to this institution weeks 
in advance of the date of payment. This prac- 
tice, it is said, results in a loss in depository 
interest to the school city and gives the outside 
institution interest and principal of bonds which 
are never presented for payment. It Is recom- 
mended that all.bonds be made payable at the 
office of the treasurer of the corporation and that 
the treasurer receive the canceled bond or coupon 
before he is entitled to credit for disbursement. 

Recommendations for placing the handling of 
stores and supplies on a business basis are made 
in the report. It is pointed out that many mate- 
rials at present are simply under the super- 
vision of a clerk, who delivers them upon re- 
quest, but keeps no record of their destination or 
use. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE AND SALARIES. 

“Ra‘se teachers’ salaries and get the money 
afterwards” is the slogan at Reading, Pa. 

A flat increase of equal amounts in salaries is 
demanded by th2 Philadelphia council of teach- 
ers. The school board holds that the increase 
will be contingent upon the sale of a two million 


cash what is due 
his own bills. 


dollar bond issue. 

The state of Iowa reports a shortage of 1,200 
teachers. 

Milwaukee, Wis., opened schools with a full 
complement of teachers. 

The school board of Aberdeen, 8S. D., hag se- 


cured two resident buildings in which to house 
teachers. The landlord school boards will rent 
the rooms to the teachers at cost. 


The Patriot, a daily newspaper published at 
Harrisburg, Pa., denies the charge that the teach- 
ers are deserting their posts. There is no teacher 
shortage in that city. 
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- Simplicity 


Durand Steel Lockers show 
their superiority of design 
in their simplicity of con- 


struction. 


This kind of simplicity is 
the result of years of study 
and experiment. 


It not only 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, Ill. 





somer appearance and 
greater cleanliness, 
greatly increased strength, 
rigidity and durability. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


means hand- 


but 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 











(Concluded from Page 56) 
nished to all pupils, without charge. There 
were no charges or fees of any kind. Rules and 
regulations regarding evening school teachers 
and their work were formulated and adopted. 

A course of study was drawn up and teachers 
were required to keep plan books in which were 
written assignments and outlines of each lesson, 
time schedules of the evening’s program and 
seat plans showing the names and placement of 
the pupils in the respective rooms. In most of 
the buildings, chorus work in community sing- 
ing was conducted once each month. 

For the benefit of the Americanization teaeh- 
ers who had not previously taken special courses 
for their work, a three-lesson course in methods 
of teaching foreigners was given at the high 
school under the direction of the state super- 
visor of Americanization work. A talk on 
Americanism was given one evening by a school 
board member for the benefit of men and women 
in the Americanization classes. 

The high school classes held closing exercises 
in the high school building while the grammar 
schools held combined graduation exercises at 
one of the local halls. Following the,program 
of exercises, 52 diplomas and 77 certificates were 
awarded. 

In the opinion of the evening school instruc 
tors and the school administration officials, the 
success of the 1919-20 evening school season was 
due to the intensive advertising which secured 
a large enrollment, and to the efficient methods 
of administration which maintained a_ high 
average of attendance. 

Philadelphia reports a damage of $15,000 in 
schoolhouse windows broken by mischievous 
boys. Their marksmanship may have been good 


but they missed the true aim of American boy 


hood. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The board of education of Washington, D. C., 
proposes to hold closed sessions in the future as 
it has in the past. President Dr. Abram Simon 
recently stated: “As a general practice the abo] 
ishing of closed sessions is a good thing, but 
there are certain matters which the board can 
not discuss publicly Among these are matters 
Which relate to the character of members of the 
school-teaching force.” 

The school board of Polk County, Florida, was 
removed by Governor Catts on the charges of 
“mal-feasance, non-feasance and mis-feasance” in 
office, 

Simon Gratz, who has been a member of the 
Philadelphia board of education for more than 
a balf century, has announced his resignation. 

The teachers of Cleveland want a teacher on 

the school board. The discovery was made, how 
ever, that no one in the pay of the school system 
can be a member of the board. 
New Jersey has since 1914 observed the so 
called “Educational Sunday,” setting aside the 
second Sunday in October for that purpose. On 
that day the relations between the school and 
the home and the church are discussed. 

Suit against the board of education of Cincin 
nati, O., has been filed by Mr. F. W. Engeihardt, 
discharged teacher, asking for $7,500 damages. 

Detroit, Mich. .The board of education has 
taken the matter of the teachers’ salary bonus 
into the courts for settlement. The action fol- 
lows a veto of the bonus resolution by the act 
ing mayor on the basis that it is illegal and that 
no funds have been provided for the purpose 

A Citizens Committee headed by Edward W 
Bok has submitted a report to the Philadelphia 
Board of Education which provides for an im 
mediate flat increase of $200 for every school 
employe. The schedule of increase provided by 
State Superintendent Finegan is to go into ef 
fect by January 1, 1920. The $2,500,000 required 
is to be raised by an increase of eight mills in 
the school tax. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y The board has ordered 
that the superintendent suspend and dismiss all 
students who disobey the rule against high school 
fraternities. 

Atchison, Kans. The board has raised the 
tuition fee from $3 to $5 for high school students, 
and from $2 to $3 for grade pupils. 

The board of education of New York, in its 
budget for 1921, has asked for eight new posi 
tions as follows: A counsel at $7,500; five in 
vestigating examiners at from $3,500 to $4,500 a 
year; an assistant superintendent of school sup 
plies at $6,000; a chauffeur at $2,470 to run the 
president’s car, and $10,000 for clerical help to 
the examiners, who will be separate from the 
boar’ of examiners. 

Appropriations of $12,000 for free school texts 
and $12,500 for general purposes, including sal 
aries, were carried at the special election held 
at Vancouver, Wash. 

At Scobey, Montana, the school board was 
ousted by the courts and a new board appointed 
by the county superintendent of schools. This is 
the culmination of a long fight, the main features 
of which were as follows: John Zuck was en- 
gaged as superintendent for a year, but was soon 
after dismissed on the charge of having become 
intoxicated at the flag day exercises held last 
June. A committee of citizens disagreed with 
the board and demanded the resignation of its 
members. Zuck was popular and efficient. The 
court believed that the board had exceeded its 
authority and ordered an ouster. 

The board of education of Tarboro, N. C., has 
purchased a lot upon which it will erect a “teach- 
erage.” In the meantime a number of teachers 
will be boarded and lodged in a house rented by 
the school board for that purpose. 

State Supt. L. N. Hines, of Indiana, has re- 
quested legal action against schoolbook companies 
who sell supplemental textbooks for higher prices 
than those listed by the state. Complaints have 
been received which indicate that the book com- 
panies have advanced the prices of state-listed 
books and are refusing to deliver them to dealers 
who will not pay the higher prices. 
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No High Cost of Labor in Erecting 
These Schools 


“Circle-A’’ Schools are factory-built com- 
plete. They are ready at conveniently lo- 
cated plants for prompt shipment. They 
are moderately priced. They are erected 
with amazing speed by unskilled labor. 


“‘Circle-A”’ construction is interchangeable 
unit construction. After the units reach the 
site, all your men have to do is to bolt the 
units together. If the building is a small one 
it can be erected in a single day. 

The units—consisting of floor, door, win- 
dow, wall, ceiling, blackboard and roof sec- 
tions —are uniformly three feet wide and fit 
perfectly. Each section is thoroughly tested 
for stability before it leaves the factory. 


It is also worthy of note that the exterior 
walls are made of heavy siding outside and 
full plaster panels inside with dead air space 
and two thicknesses of paper insulation. 


Built to endure, ‘‘Circle-A’’ Schools stub- 
bornly resist the ravages of time and the ele- 
ments year after year. And they are portable, 
too. They can be dismantled and re-erected 
any time, practically without damage. 


We shall be glad to send detailed infor- 
mation regarding all the superiorities of 
“Circle-A”’ construction, including such ° 
advantages as maximum light, no’ small 
parts and no elaborate erection diagrams. 
We suggest that you write or wire today to 
the nearest office listed below. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, Monroe Building 


NEW YORK, Postal Telegraph Building 


FORT WORTH, Texas 


©“CIRCLE-A”O 


(All construction fully covered by U. S. Patents) 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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G&G Hoist in use 
at Evander Childs 
High » New 
York. That part 
of Heist shown 
telescopes 
below grade when not in 
use, and rye Doors 


A G&G Telescopic Hoist 


Makes Ash Removal Easy 
At Evander Childs High School! 


¥ HE Evander Childs High School, New 
York City, is one of the many modern 
schools throughout the country that are 
using a G&G Telescopic Hoist to quick- 
ly, quietly and economically 
remove their ashes and rubbish. It enables 
one or two men:to remove as many as 100 
cans of ashes a day—a task that requires as 
many as six men under ordinary methods. 


Children and pedestrians are protected from 
open Hoistway by automatically operating 
G&G Spring Guard Gates—as shown in il- 
lustration. Sidewalk Doors open and lock 
—close and lock when Hoisting head is 
raised or lowered by turn of telescoping 
handle. 


G&G Hoists are made in various standard models 
—electrical and manual-—telescop- 
ic and non-telescopic. Can be easily in- 
stalled in old or new buildings. Simple and sturdy 
in construction. Safe and dependable in operation. 
The G&G Hoist can be operated in extremely cold 
weather as no parts are susceptible to freezing. 


Investigate the G®G Hoist NOW! When writing 
please tell us height of lift; quantity of ashes to be 
removed and how often; and whether cans are to be 
hoisted to sidewalk or high enough to dump directly 
into wagon alongside of hoistway. 


GILLIS & GEOHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York 





Titeiinee ieHoist 


With Automatic Stop and pic Lowering Device 





























































































NMhey Prrennial 


ACCORDION PLEATED 
WINDOW SHADES 












Are as practical as they 
are outwardly beautiful. 





To begin with, they give the plainest school 
building an air of luxurious comfort from the 
outside, as they look like costly Venetian blinds. 


This has a wholesome influence on both 
teachers and children, as it makes them proud 
of their school. 


Parents—and the whole town—will reflect 
this pride, and the school-board will win esteem 
and praise. 


For the Health and Comfort 
of Teachers and Children 





Shades are strung on piano wires at the 
sides. They open and close like a Japanese fan, 
or the folds of an accordion; can be raised from 
the bottom, lowered from the top, or both, and 
made to “follow the sun” winter or summer— 
hence the name “perennial.” 

This means that light and air are always un- 
der perfect control, and that windows may be 
opened in warm autumn or spring days, from 
top, bottom, or both, without “flapping” the 
shades. 


We can arrange to equip your schools any 
time, without interruption to the classes. 


Send for samples and quotations. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


(Also makers of the famous Athey 
cloth-lined metal weather strip) 


6045 WEST 65TH STREET 
CHICAGO. 


(Member National School Supply Association) 
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MOULTI-SERVICE |G 
PRODUCTS / 
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MULTI-SERVICE 
FLOOR BRUSHES 
The improved reversible handle 
increases the life of the brush 
and permits convenient adjust- 
ment. Furnished with rigid or 
spring handle. Sizes 12” to 36”. 


SCOURING POWDERS 


SOAP POWDERS 
LIQUID SOAPS 











DISINFECTANTS—ALL 


THEIR USE MEAN CLEANER SCHOOLS 


Palmer’s Multi-Service Products meet the needs of the schools in maintaining clean and sanitary condi- 
tions and are economical because of their durability and length of service. 


MU LTI-SERVICE 
SOAP DISPENSERS 


A practical soap dis- 


penser Dispenses MULTI-SERVICE 

small amount of soap, TOWEL FIXTURE 
double acting valve Made of grey iron casting and 
prevents continuous 


flow of soap and elim- 
inates waste. Fur- 
nished with alumi- 
num or glass globe. 


BRUSHES ERASERS 

DUST PANS ” INKS 

SANITARY DUSTERS INK CRYSTALS 
KINDS SANITARY 


Order Palmer’s Multi-Service Products from your Nearest Dealer. 


If he cannot supply you write us direct and we will take care of your needs. 
. , 





practically indestructible spring 
action prevents more than one 
sheet to be taken out at a time. 
Constructed to take any stand- 
ard 144-inch paper core. 


SCRUBBING 











MULTI-SERVICE 
TOILET FIXTURE 


A simply constructed 
and durable toilet fix- 
ture. It is absolutely 
boy proof and the roll 
cannot be removed 
from fixture until ex- 
hausted. 


SOAP DISPENSERS 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 


TOILET PAPER FIXTURES 
SOAP 











PALMER Co. MitwaukeEe.USA.) 
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DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL DEPART- 
MENT. 

Upon the recommendation of the superinten- 
dent, a Department of Architectural Engineering 
has been established at Detroit, Mich., with Mr. 
A. L. Weeks as directing architect and an assist- 
ant superintendent as direct supervisor. The 
work of the new department is entirely adminis- 
trative. It includes the divisions of property 
records, building research, landscape work and 
interior decoration. The functions of the divi- 
sions are: 

1. Division of Property Records. (a) To plot 
plans of sites and small scales of all buildings 
now in use, and (b) to maintain a chronological 
history of every building to be constructed from 
the time the first research studies are started 
until the building is accepted and in use. These 
must be permanently and properly filed and safe- 
guarded. 

2. Building Research. (a) To collect the data 
necessary to the intelligent planning and use of 
new buildings and (b) to furnish complete in- 
formation on the present use of existing build- 
ings and to suggest ways and means of making 
these buildings more efficient. 

3. Landscape Work. (a) To lay out and 
supervise the construction of lawns, walks, shrub- 
bery and all ornamental planting on school build- 
ing sites, and (b) to lay out and supervise the 



















grading, drainage and surfacing of all play- 
grounds and athletic fields. 
4. Interior Decoration To make a careful 


study of the effects of color and to effect a close 
supervision in the finishing and beautifying of 
buildings. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE, 

A million dollar bond issue has been granted 
to the schools of Springfield, O., for building pur- 
poses. Plans are under way to construct large 
junior high schools in each of the north, south, 
east and west sides of the city. The contract for 
the building to be erected in the west end of the 
town has been granted to Paul R. Yeazell. The 
architect is Mr. O. D. Howard of Columbus, O. 
The building will cost approximately $250,000. 

Boston’s school administration cost has leaped 
from $8,500,000 last year to $12,500,000 this year. 

New York City has succeeded in securing only 
45 per cent of the needed school repairs for the 
fall opening of the schools. Not one of the 
school buildings under construction was ready 
for occupancy. Several thousand children will 
be placed on half time attendance. 

The smashing of school windows in nine 
months by mischievous boys has cost the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education over $15,000. 

Detroit, Mich. Progress of building construc- 
tion has been seriously retarded this year be- 
cause of difficulties with labor and material. 
Seventeen additions and four new buildings, with 
a total capacity of 9,370 pupils, are under con- 
struction, exclusive of the 1920-21 building pro- 
gram. Plans are now being perfected whereby 
temporary relief will be afforded by the use of 
portable buildings to be used until the projected 
structures are ready. 

Seymour, Ind., has fixed the tax levy for school 
purposes at $1 on the $100 of taxable property. 
This is an increase of 42 cents. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education has 
under consideration a thirty million dollar school 
budget. 

In two rural school districts in San Miquel 
County, New Mexico, the people laid aside all 
other work and built schoolhouses. In three 
weeks the two buildings, one costing $6,650, and 
the other $9,100, were completed. 

Charlestown, S. C., is facing a $50,000 school 
deficit. A special loan is contemplated 


NOT INCORPORATED = ee A 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE JOBBER. (=~, = Ji 


The increased cost of textbooks will mean that 
$28,000 more for this purpose must be paid by 
the schools of Cleveland, O. 

The New Albany, Ind., school board must find 
$40,000 more to meet its budget for the ensuing 
school year. An increase in the tax rate of 36 
cents is provided for. 

An investigation of the relations existing be- 
tween school boards and financial officers of the 
cities of the state of New York is to be made by 
a joint committee of the two chambers of the 
state legislature. The committee is charged with 
the duty of considering questions of state policy 
in education, the amount of state contribution 
to schools, and minor changes in the state sched- 
ule of teachers’ salaries. Information will also 
be obtained from the state education department 
regarding salary schedules, expense estimates, 
and possibilities of further taxation for schools 
in cities of the first, second and third classes. 

A state wide tax levy of six mills for school 
purposes to be voted at the Oklahoma November 
election will be opposed by many cities and 
towns of that state. 

Conway, Ark., sold $125,000 worth of 6 per cent 
school bonds on a 95 cent basis. 


It has been announced by the board of assess- 
ors of Boston, Mass., that the tax rate for 1920 
is $24.10 on the thousand, an increase of only 
50 cents, the rate for 1919 having been $23.60. 
The tax rate for the schools increased $2.12, from 
$5.02 last year to $7.14 this year. The largest 
increase in expenditures by the city of Boston 
was that for schools. The appropriations in 
1919 for school purposes totalled $8,451,234.44. 
This year the total is $12,526,583.31, an increase 
of $4,075,348.87, or 48% per cent. 


It is estimated that the rural school fund of 
Columbia, Tenn., will be increased next year 
from $300,000 to nearly $900,000, figuring the 
raise in the assessed valuation of the property of 
the state at 200 per cent which will be about the 
average for Tennessee. The special session of 
the legislature refused to apply the sliding scale 
of taxation to the five cent school lévy on all 
property in the state which is used for the bene- 
fit of the smaller and poorer counties. It is paid 
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VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT 10 
YOUR FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 


liz 


FREE 


to any school that is now 
giving attention to instruc- 
tion in first aid and which 
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on the basis of taxation and distributed on the 
basis of population. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has named a 
school building the Sewell-Anderson, in memory 
of two boys from the district who made the 
supreme sacrifice in the world war. The build- 
ing was completed at a cost of $50,000. 

Reading, Pa. The high cost of building mate 
rial has made it necessary for the board to aban- 
don its plans for erecting new buildings. The 
board in the face of the new situation, has ad- 
justed its plans to meet existing needs. 

Minneapolis, Minn. An expansion of the public 
school system thru the expenditure of $25,000,000 
during the next ten years has been suggested by 
Supt. B. B. Jackson. The recommendation is 
the result of a survey of the schools’ anticipated 
needs for the next decade which provides for the 
erection of twenty grade schools, the remodeling 
of fifteen structures, the erection of eight high 
schools, the purchase of 45 additions to sites, and 
the purchase of twenty building sites. 

Renville, Minn. The board of education has 
begun the construction of four bungalow schools 
to take care of the students until the new high 
school is completed. 

The school board of the Windsor school dis 
trict of Weld County, Texas, will erect a “teach 
erage”. The building is to resemble a large 
home but arranged ike an apartment house. 
The cost will be $35,000. 

The Manitowoc, Wis., school authorities were 
halted in a million dollar high school project 
thru the discovery that further power must be 
secured at the hands of the next legislature. The 
law creating the present enlarged school district 
makes no provision for the issuance of school 
bonds. 

Denver voted a $2,000,000 bond issue but suc 
ceeded only in selling $350,000 worth. The rate 
of interest was fixed at five per cent. The rate 
has not been raised to six per cent. 

Washington, D. C., will demand $30,000,000 for 
school purposes. It is expected that Congress 
will grant_about one-tenth of that amount. A 
new high school at an estimated cost of $1,500,000 
is sought. 

Plans for an addition to the Tulsa, Okla., high 


The Chart is 27 x 44 inches, lithographed in ten colors on heavy board. 
rying. 
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school have been approved by the board of educa- 
tion, and a bond issue of $850,000 to finance the 
same, has been voted on. The addition will be 
the same architectural style as the present build 
ing and will be built as a unit of it. When com 
pleted, the new structure will cover practically 
the entire block. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education will 
receive $2,670,000 more during the current year 
than it did last year. The additional amount 
wil be available largely for increasing teachers’ 
salaries. The increase comes mainly thru the 
increase in the school tax rate and the increas« 
in the valuation of the assessments of taxable 
property. 

My. K. F. Dreher, deputy commissioner of edu 
cation, St. Paul, Minn., has resigned to enter busi- 
ness. Mr. Dreher has been in charge of all pur 
chasing for the schools and has had supervision 
over certain details of the management of school 
buildings. 

Mr. A. E. Eggert, city purchasing agent, has 
been mentioned as successor to Mr. Dreher. 

The United Township high school board of 
education, East Moline, Ill., has raised janitors’ 
salaries $300 per year, and $100 extra for the fir- 
ing months for extra help. The board will pro 
vide equipment for a 100 per cent increase in 
enrollment, such as seats, lockers, manual train- 
ing benches, woodworking machinery, and an ex 
tra piano. The board will also prepare for a 
continuation school next year. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. C. W. Eurton has been appointed inspector 
of buildings and grounds for the Indianapolis 
board of education 

Miss Cora Stewart has been appointed secre 
tary to the board of education and stenographer 
to the superintendent at Morris, III. 

Mr. J. Elden Bowman, on account of ill health, 
has resigned from the Springfield, O., board of 
education. Mr. Walter E. Lloyd has been elected 
to fill the place made vacant. 

Mr. Samuel Stern has been appointed a mem 
ber of the New York City small board of educa 
tion by Mayor Hylan. The term of appointment 
runs to 1924. 

Mr. A. P. Ortquist has been elected a member 


Folds for car- 
The back of the Chart contains full First Aid instruction in black and white. 


is equipped with first aid 
material. 

This handsome chart will be 
given with our compliments to 
any Superintendent or Princi 
pal who writes us about the 
work that is being done in this 
important subject. 


The Chart as shown in the il 
lustration is an education in it 
self and will hold student-inter 
est when they tire of pondering 


over be »¢ ks. 


To schools that do not have 
first aid equipment a chart will 
be given with each purchase of 
Johnson’s Kirst Aid Cabinet, 


No. 1. 
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A complete working guide for first aid 
instruction 








JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. = 


of the board of education at Minneapolis, Minn., 
to succeed Mr. David F. Swenson who resigned 

Mr. Howard Cook has been reelected treasurer, 
and Mr. Sam Haley, secretary, of the school 
board of Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mr. W. Howard Pillsbury, who formerly held 
the office of Secretary to Superintendent E. C. 
Hartwell of Buffalo, has been made deputy super- 
intendent of schools for the Buffalo school sys- 
tem. 

Mr. ©. J. Naegle of Corry, Pa., has accepted 
the principalship of the training school at the 
East Stroudsburg Normal School. Mr. Naegle 
is succeeded at Corry by Mr. A. Earle Hemstreet, 
formerly of Wayland, N. Y. 

Prof. E. L. West of Tuscumbia, Ala., has ac 
cepted the position. of superintendent of the 
Paint Lick, Ky., consolidated schools 

Sanford B. Murphy, for several years principal 
of the Washington Township, Ind., schools, in 
cluding the New Washington high school. has r 
moved to Chillicothe, Ill., where he was recently 
elected superintendent of schools. His salary is 
said to be twice what it was in New Washington 

Wichita, Kans. Mr. Walter Kemp has been 
elected president, and Mr. J. L. Leland secretary 
of the board of education. 

The New Albany, Ind., board of school trustees 
has organized as follows for the coming year: 
John Hahn, president; Dr. R. S. Rutherford, see 
retary, and Thomas E. Crawford, treasurer. 

Mr. Charles E. Decker has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Wethersfield, Il. 

Mr. R. B. Smith has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Connellsville, Pa. 

Supt. Frank J. Prout has been re-elected at 
Chillicothe, O., for a five-year term and a salary 
of $4,500. | 

Dr. Frank E. Baker has been appointed prin 
cipial of the state normal school, at East Strouds 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. J. Harvey Witherspoon of Gaffney, S. C 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Clinton. 

Supt. John W. Todd of Salem, Ore., has re 
signed to enter business at Vancouver, Wash. 


Mr. J. A. Baxley has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Talladega, Ala 
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Lunch Room, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 


Why the School Lunch Room? 


The objective of the school is to fit the pupil for the business of living. No child that is 
undernourished is properly fitted to take his place in modern society. Cold lunches at 
noontime do not furnish the proper nutrition for the afternoon session. Then, too, all 
children require food for growing. The fact that the majority of school children are im- 


properly fed is borne out by the marked improvement in the scholarship in schools that have 
installed lunch rooms. 











The school lunch room does not necessarily entail a large investment, and can be made to 
pay all expenses and still furnish hot dishes to students at a remarkably low price. Often 
a five cent bowl of soup is an adequate supplement to the lunch carried by the pupil. In 
many schools the domestic science classes prepare part of dishes for the lunch room. Here it 
is possible to make a saving of the cost of the materials for the domestic science rooms. 
Courses in this manner are rendered much more practical as the students are not forced to 
work with abnormally small qualities because of the high cost of materials. 


We invite consultation in the planning of school lunch rooms and domestic science depart- 
ments. This will incur no obligation on your part. Our service includes the designing, 
complete outfitting and installation of these establishments. Many of the finest school 
cafeterias in the country are the products of our service organization. 








OTHER SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS WE We have prepared several books and bulletins which 
HAVE FURNISHED will interest you. These will be sent to you at your 

Carter Harrison High School . . Chicago, Ill. request. To avoid error kindly mention the books 

Mississippi W "s Coll Hattiesb Mi oa, d 

ississippi omans o jege alttresburg, 188. 

Moline High School . ‘ ‘ 2 Moline, IIL by number. 

Harrisburg High School . . Harrisburg, Pa. _ : ; a 

ladda tes Shad Cen, ia Y10 Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau 

Valparaiso University , 4 . Valparaiso, Ind. rants and Dining Rooms. 

Nebraska State Normal School .  . Peru, Neb. » » ° 

Sam Houston Normal Institute Huntsville, Texas YI5l Feeding the School Child. 

South Dakota State College : Brookings, S. D. o , . ; , . 

State Teachers’ College . . . Greeley, Cole. Y152—Practical Domestic Science in City and Coun- 

Millsap’s College . , Jackson, Miss. ~ 

Academy High School i . : Erie, Pa. try Schools. 

Sapulpa High School . . . + Sapulpa, Obie. Y21—General Catalog of Furnishing, Equipment and 

lowa State College. ‘ ° : Ames, lowa . . 

Muskegon Commercial College . Muskegon, Mich. Supplies. 

Lake View High School , . Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPANY 


208-224 W. RANDOLPH ST. Pin CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Children’s Diseases 
Often Start in the 
Wash Room 


Drinking fountains have elimi- 
nated the unsanitary tincup, venti- 
lation has purified school rooms, 
but the last source of contagion 
lingers—the dirty bar of soap that 
all the fingers touch. Make your 
wash room sanitary with a 


Watrous Gravity 
Liquid Soap 
System 


which gives every child clean, pure 


soap. It’s cheaper to operate, too. 


Without disturbing the present 
plumbing, it can be quickly in- 
stalled. One central, easy-to-fill 
container serves any number of 
bowls. No moving parts to get out 
of order. Less work to keep it filled 
and in running order. 


Schools everywhere are install- 


ing Watrous Systems. Let us send 
you our illustrated catalog. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 


Watrous sanitary plumbing includes Watrous 
Duojet Closets, Urinals, Self-Closing 
Cocks and Drinking Fountains. 
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R. U.V. Sterilizers Guard Swimming 
Pool of Saint Paul Athletic Club 


ews Saint Paul Athletic Club swimming 
pool (shown above) embodies every late 
idea in swimming pool construction and main- 
tenance. It is equipped with a circulating sys- 
tem that turns the pool content over and over 
again—the water being passed through R.U.V. 
(Ultra Violet Ray) Sterilizers for purification 
before its re-entry into the pool. 
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The bathers are thus economically, perfectly and 
continuously guarded against contraction of disease 
through impure pool water. 


For information address Dept. L 
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SHOWERS 


WITH THE 


INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


(Patented) 
SAFETY ANTI-SCALD- 
EFFICIENCY ING 
ECONOMY —— 
EVERLASTING 


Simplicity and ease 
The valve seats are 
renewable and easily 
replaced. 


of accessibility for 
repairs when nec- 
essary—which are 
seldom. Showers furnished 
for all require- 


ments. Concealed 


The Only Tool 


Required or exposed type 
Is mixer. 

A SCREW- Shower heads are 

DRIVER 


cast brass. 





N. R. 150 
Economy Shower, made of %” galvanized pipe, rough 
brass N. P. Mixer, cast brass shower head. Price, $32.00 
Piping not included. 
Suggest finishing, with white enamel paint or aluminum 
bronze after installing. 





BOYS BATTERY INSTALLATION GIRLS 
Write for Bulletin 8. B. 15 X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CoO., 


100 SECOND STREET. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LIQUID SOAPS 


Branches in Principal Cities 





disinfectant, and a reliable deodorant. 





The Sanitary Conditions Surrounding Children 
Schools are of Vital Importance! 


CORO-NOLEUM. ‘Jo insure “healthful cleanliness” for the children entrusted to your care you 
should have the floors, walls, toilets, desks, etc., cleaned daily with Coro-Noleum, the powerful cleansing 


disinfectant. It possesses the combined qualities of a cleanser of unusual merit, a thorough and effective 


solution more efficient and economical for cleansing than soap or soap powders. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


Main Office: 411 


Dept. C 


A tablespoonful to a gallon of water is sufficient to make a 


PAPER TOWELS 


‘ifth Avenue, New York 
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The board of estimates of Greater New York 
has authorized the sum of $3,668,692 for increased 
teachers’ salaries for the ensuing school year. 

The board of education at North Chicago, IIL, 
has increased the salaries of teachers of the 
North and Commonwealth Schools, raising the 
minimum which was formerly $60 per month to 
$100. 

The Lancaster, Pa., branch of the American 
Federation of Teachers has refused to disband 
in compliance with the order of State Superin 
tendent Finegan. 

The teachers of Oakland, Calif., have petitioned 
the Mayor and Common Council of that city to 
grant the appropriations necessary to enable the 
school board to pay increased salaries. 

The Sangamon County, IIL, school board re 
ports that its rural schools are fully equipped 
with teachers. 

Boston Elementary Teachers’ Club has peti 
tioned the school board to abolish the 10-payment 
System and adopt the 12-payment basis instead. 

The salary of Superintendent A. S. Martin, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, has been raised from 
$3,500 to $4,000. 

Teachers’ salaries in Illinois have increased 
45 per cent since 1913, and school janitors’ sal 
aries have increased 63 per cent, according to 
Statistics compiled by the state superintendent 
of public instruction. The average salary of a 
Man teacher is now $1,163 and of a woman 
teacher $801 


The special commission on school teachers’ sal 
aries which was appointed by Gov. Coolidge of 
Massachusetts has reported that the increases 
thus far made have not kept pace with the cost 
of living, and recommended higher minimum sal- 
aries, to attract capable young men and women 
into the teaching profession, to retain efficient 
teachers now in the service, and to enable all 
teachers to provide from salary earnings, the 
necessaries of life, savings and insurance against 
disability and old age. 

The committee on salaries of Chelsea, Mass., 
has recommended to the school board that the 
salaries of teachers be increased $100 each for 
the vear. 

Court action has been decided on by the board 
of education of New York City as a means of 
compelling the city comptroller to pay $204,000 
which is due teachers as absence refunds since 
1918. President Prall announced that the board 
would bring suit in order to save individual 
claimants the expense and trouble of litigation. 

The sum of $30,000 will be available for in- 
creases in salaries of teachers and principals of 
Norfolk, Va., for the new school year. Under the 
new schedule salaries will range in the white 
schools from the minimum of $1,000 in elemen- 
tary schools to $4,000, the maximum possible for 
the principal of a high school. In the colored 
schools the salaries will range from the minimum 
of $650 in the elementary schools to $1,800, the 
maximum possible for the principal of a high 
school 

According to the report of city Superintendent 
H. W. Dodd of Allentown, Pa., the salaries of the 
lower grade teachers have been doubled during 
the past five years, and those of the higher grades 
have been increased fifty per cent. The minimum 
salary is now $95 as against $45 in pre-war times. 

The board of education of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
voted an increase in salaries, aggregating nearly 
$1,000,000. This will be a flat increase of about 
$400 a year each to about 2,300 teachers, super 
visors and principals. An additional $50 appro- 
priation for each teacher was withheld by the 
board, altho the fund with which to pay it will 
be available. 


A flat increase of $450 was given every myvinber 
of the teaching staff in Troy, N. Y. 


Dayton, O. The board has passed a resolution 
decreasing the number of years required for a 
grade teacher to reach the maximum salary of 
$140 a month, from twelve to seven years. The 


“change places grade teachers on a par with those 


in the high schools. An additional one-mill levy 
has been requested in order to limit the amount 
of money to be borrowed for teachers’ salaries. 


Detroit, Mich. The administrative department 
of the city schools has announced the incorpora- 
tion of several new features in the handling of 
substitutes. Assignment and supervision of sub- 
stitutes is to be handled thru Teachers College. 
It is required that requests for substitutes be 
made as early as possible, and preferably in the 
afternoon of the day before. 

To decrease the loss of time involved in send- 
ing substitutes from the College to the distant 
schools, groups will be kept at the various cen- 
ters. Each building in charge of a supervisory 
principal will be a substitute center, and each 
school needing a substitute will telephone the 
particular center. 

Substitutes are divided into three classes: (1) 
salaried, (2) regular, and (3) emergency. 

1. A salaried substitute is an unassigned cadet 
teacher, or an unassigned contract teacher. 

2. A regular substitute is one qualified under 
the rules of the board. She holds no contract 
but receives a regular monthly salary, $140 for 
elementary schools, and $160 for high schools. 
She has the same responsibility for reporting on 
time each and every day as an appointed teacher, 
and is entitled to the same number of days of 
personal illness. 

3. An emergency substitute is one qualified 
under the rules of the board of education. She 
receives $7 for each day of service in the elemen- 
tary schools and $8 for each day in the high 
schools. 

Salaried substitutes contribute to the teachers’ 
retirement fund, but no deduction is made from 
the salary of regular or emergency substitutes 
for this purpose. 
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All salaried substitutes, and regular substi 
tutes who are not permanently assigned, are not 
placed on the payroll of any building in which 
they substitute, but are taken care of on a spe- 
cial substitute payroll prepared by the depart 
ment, 

Emergency substitutes and regular substitutes, 
if assigned to a regular room and grade, are 
placed on the payroll of the buildings in which 
they substitute, the same as a regularly ap 
pointed teacher. 

From each group of substitutes assigned to a 
center, the department must appoint, subject to 
the approval of the supervising principal, a head 


substitute to take charge of the work at that 
center. Her duties shall be: 

1. To report to the substitute center each 
morning at 8 o'clock, notifying both the prin- 
cipal and the substitute department upon ar 
rival. 


2. To receive calls and assign substitutes 
under the direction of the principal. 

3. To notify the substitute department when 
no more substitutes are available in that center, 
or when a call comes she is not able to fill. 

4. To examine substitute cards and see that 
they are properly filled out. 

5. To keep such records and make such reports 
as may be required. 

State Superintendent Vernon M. Riegel of Ohio 
says that the rural school conditions must be im- 
proved if the proper quota and quality of teach- 
ers is ever to be secured. 

Married women will hereafter be appointed 
and promoted as teachers in the public schools 
of New York City on the same basis as unmar- 
ried women, according to new by-laws adopted by 
the board of education. A former rule provided 
that no married woman should be appointed to 
any teaching or supervisory position unless her 
husband was incapacitated from physical or men- 
tal disease to earn a livelihood. 

The board of education at Hurley, N. Mex., has 
erected and equipped a twenty-room modern 
dormitory for the teachers. The building hasea 
dining room and kitchen providing accommoda- 
tions for all lady teachers at a minimum rate. 


General Offices - 
Show Rooms - 


aa 


YOU KNOW WOLFF 
PLUMBING-—IS IT 
WORTH WHILE 
TO CONSIDER 
ANY OTHER? 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


CHICAGO 


il 


The superintendent of schools has also been fur 
nished with a five-room house. 

Breckenridge, Tex. The board has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a dormitory for teach 
ers. The building meets a demand for housing 
accommodations which had become serious. 

Detroit, Mich. Detroit teachers, handicapped 
by the lack of housing accommodations, have 
decided to-conduct a hotel of their own. About 
one thousand teachers will be accommodated 

Minneapolis, Minn. A scarcity of teachers and 
an unusual increase in salaries, has caused many) 
high school giris to register for the training 
course Offered at the Girls’ Vocational High 
School. A one-year course is open to girls over 
16 years of age who have had at least three years 
of high school training. 

Instruction is given in academic subjects, child 
study, pedagogy, school management, 
drawing, manual training, agriculture, physical 
training, cooking and sewing. Observation and 
practice teaching is done in the public schools, 


music, 


and each member of the class before finishing 
must have had two weeks of teaching in rural 
schools. 


Baltimore, Md. The schools opened the fall 
term with almost a full quota of teachers due to 
the elimination of the rule against married 
women and to other causes. 

Superintendent Gannon of Pittsfield, Mass., 
has announced that young women teachers who 
marry during their term of teaching are expected 
to resign at once, altho married women, now on 
the teaching force and doing satisfactory work, 
will be retained. Young wonien who marry dur 
ing their term of service as a teacher, but who 
wisk to continue teaching, will be placed on the 
regular substitute list until an unmarried teacher 
who is qualified, fits into the place. Superinten 
dent Gannon said it was only just to the young 
unmarried women who have taken preparatory 
teachers’ courses at normal schools and colleges 
that they should have the preference. 

Bridgeport, Conn. To give the city the full 
benefit of the time of the teachers, and to place 
a partial control on outside work, the board has 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 





ct 





proposed a 
reads: 

“The high school day being shortened by neces- 
sity of two complete school sessions in a day, the 
principal may call upon any teucher to return in 
the sessions in which she is not regularly en- 
gaged for at least one period for conference work 
with pupils or teachers. All teachers are pro 
hibited from entering upon any regular employ 
ment which will interfere with the application of 
this regulation, or which will in any way make 
demands upon the time or interest of the teacher 
which belong to the school. 

Teachers engaged in private tutoring during 
the school term shall do so upon recommendation 
of the principal and approval of the 
tendent.”’ 

Teachers are not satisfied 
will be fully protected under the operation of 
this rule and at a meeting authorized Miss Ger- 
trude Fitzpatrick, president of the association, to 
name a committee to investigate its provisions. 
The high school teachers will meet later to con- 
sider the situation as it may affect them. 

The teachers of New York have been formally 
invited to join the American Federation of Labor. 

Vermillion County, Ul., reports that it is amply 
supplied with teachers. 

Mandamus proceedings were brought by the 
teachers’ federation against the Minneapolis 
board of education on the charge that the board 
has failed to pay out in salary increases the fund 
raised by a 3% mill tax levy sanctioned by the 
state legislature 

School districts of York and Plattsmouth, 
Nebr., are unable to pay the balance due on new 
schoolhouses Suit has been brought against 
them 

Muscatine, lowa, defeated a $425,000 bond issue 
for new buildings and repairs. 

Menasha, Wis., has completed plans for a 
teacherage to solve the housing problem of its 
teachers. 

Evanston, Ill., teachers will be taken care of in 
two large houses which the board has provided. 
The lower floors will be used as reception parlors 
and classrooms. 


rule for early adoption. The rule 


superin- 


that their Interests 
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and water purity 






VEN though your water supply 
may be pure now, you can’t tel! 
when it may become polluted and en- 
danger the health of many of your 
pupils before its condition is discov- 
ered. To sterilize your drinking 
water is to insure your pupils against 
contamination from that source. 


The Ultra Violet Ray system of 
water sterilization is recognized not 
only by science, but by practical 
user's, as the only absolutely reliable 
and economical means of water puri- 
fication. Furthermore, taste, color, 
and temperature, as well as chemica! 
and mineral characteristics, remain 
absolutely unchanged. 





Water sterilization for swimming 
pools is fully as important as for 
drinking purposes. 





: May we send you further informa- 
n tion about the R. U. V. Water Steril- 
| izer as installed by Clow? 


" Manufactured under leased patent rights by 


James B. Clow & Sons 





¥ 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 
is 

. Sales Offices: 

i¢ 

1e New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 

h. Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


Ww San Francisco Philadelphia 
st 
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LOOK BACKWARD to the 
DISTRICT SCHOOL of your own CHILDHOOD 


Teacher with ruler in hand; knife-bitten desks; blackboards made 
by black paint on wood. Inadequate describes it truly, even if the 
memories do tug at your heartstrings. 


Modern schools in rural districts are better taught and better fur- 


nished. But in too many cases, they are not better equipped from 
a Sanitation standpoint. 


The privy is one of the abuses that still persists. The privy is an 
institution of the Dark Ages. It belongs in the discard with physi- 


cal chastisement and the rudimentary methods of the “Three R” 
teacher. 


To insure proper sanitation, if sewers are available, by all means 
install plumbing, but if not, then remember that 
PERFECTION CHEMICAL TOILETS 


1. Are approved for school use by State and Government 
authorities. 




















2. Are odorless and sanitary. 

3. Permit indoor installation without plumbing. 

4. Prevent colds caused by running out of doors. 

5. Help to prevent typhoid, hook worm, etc., etc. 

6. Are quick, easy and cheap to install. 

| Let us figure with your Board on the installation of really modern 
= Drain Valve Opening | oe * in your schools. 
DESK A 


SYRACUSE, 
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Recently a well-known engineer 


and sanitary expert inspected our seat depart- 


ment at factory. On leaving stated, “I had no idea that 
Whale-Bone-lIte toilet seats were made with such expensive 


machinery, hydraulic presses, conveyors, etc., or of the attention 


to details I have just seen”. Cut Shows No. 23-9 Seat 


Open front for regular bowls 


Very few engineers have really thought of 


seats being made under pressure of 1200 pounds per YEE 
square inch, that means tons pressure per seat, which emphasizes me 
the equipment necessary. 


That man has a new view now of the quality 


and durability of Whale-Bone-Ite toilet seats, and so will 


those who will carefully inspect the sectional sample and cuts 
showing construction, which we will gladly send on request. 





Cut Shows No. 21-9 Seat 


For extended lip bowls 


MADE BY 
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WHY I LIKE TEACHING—PRIZE 
ESSAY. 


Supt. John Dixon, Columbus, Wis. 

I like teaching because I like boys and girls, 
because I delight in having them about me, in 
talking with them, working with them, playing 
with them, and in possessing their confidence 
and affection. 

I like teaching because the teacher works in 
an atmosphere of idealism, dealing with mind 
and heart, with ideas and ideals. 

I like teaching because of the large freedom 
it gives. There is abundance of room for origi- 
nal planning and initiative in the conduct of 
the work itself, and an unusual time margin of 
evenings, week-ends, and vacations in which to 
extend one’s interests; personal and professional. 

I like teaching because the relation of teacher 
to learner in whatever capacity is one of the 
most interesting and delightful in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes a 
minimum of drudgery. Its day is not too long, 
and is so broken by intermissions, and so varied 
in its schedule of duties as to exclude undue 
weariness or monotony. The program of each 
school day is a new and interesting adventure. 

Teaching invites to constant growth and im- 


N. O. NELSON MFG CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
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" PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


‘‘The Standard for over 40 years’’ 


omc(’ Plumbing Fixtures combine 
mechanical perfection with beauty of 
appearance 
sanitary in every respect. 


and are 


They are scientifically designed to 
give satisfactory service under the 
most unusual and trying conditions. 


Remember, we have been manufac- 
turing plumbing fixtures for 
We 
know what is required and are 
prepared to supply you with the 


schools for over forty years. 


very best. 


Our many years of service to the 
School Boards of America is a 


record of which we are proud. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


provement. The teacher is in daily contact with 
books, magazines, libraries, and all of the most 
vital forces of 


and 


thought and leadership, social 
educational. It is that stimulates 
ambition, and enhances personal worth. There 
is no greater developer of character to be found. 


Also, teaching includes a wide range of posi- 


work 


tions and interests, extending from kindergar- 
ten to university, covering every section where 
schools are maintained, and embracing every va- 
riety of effort whether academic, artistic, indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural or professional. 

There is no work in which men and women 
engage which more directly and fundamentally 
serves society and the state. Teaching is the 
biggest and best profession in the nation because 
it creates and moulds the nation’s citizenship. 
It is the very foundation and mainstay of the 
national life. 

And now at last 
ing into its own. 


is com- 
From now on, the teacher 
will be adequately paid, and accorded the place 
which is rightfully his in the public regard. 

The and may well be, 
proud of the title, for his work is akin to that 
of the Master Builder, the creation of a temple 
not made with hands. 


the teacher’s work 


true teacher is, 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


State Superintendent Wood of 
gues for a twelve months’ school 
mer vacations are an aid to 
says. 

A number of Oak Park, Ill., clergymen have in- 
augurated a movement whereby the school chil- 
dren are to be given religious instruction for 45 
minutes, two days a week. Members of the 
school board hold that such a proceeding is un 
lawful inasmuch as full time attendance at school 
is prescribed. 

A special commission will report to the Massa- 


California ar 
year. “Sum 
criminality,” he 


absolutely 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 






chusetts legislature on changes in 


the 
laws of the state designed to make for greater 
efficiency. 

At Canton, Ohio, 
its evening schools in 


school 


the school board announces 
full-page advertisements. 

Fairfield, Ill. The public schools are being 
operated under the unit plan of organization. 
The community high school has reported an en- 
rollment double that of the last two years, show- 
ing that farmers of the community are not in 
opposition to high schools. 

Of 6,445 schools in France destroyed by the 
war, 5,345 are reported as reestablished in some 
form. In most instances, the buildings are cheap 
and temporary, but the important fact is. that 
the children are in school. 

The enrollment of the New York City schools 
has exceeded the one million mark, as follows: 
Public schools, elementary grades, 778,000; high 
schools, 75,000; continuation classes, 18,000; 
parochial schools, 97,000; other denominational 
and private schools, 90,000. 

Detroit, Mich. Altho there has been the an- 
ticipated increase of 6,000 pupils in the schools, 
the school authorities announce that the number 
on half time will not be materially increased. 
Completed additions, temporary structures and 
the erection of new buildings will provide con- 
siderable relief in the housing situation. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The completion of one 
structure and erection of an addition to another 
building are expected to relieve the housing con- 
ditions. The number of half-day pupils will be 
reduced by 2,750 according to estimates of the 
board of education. 

Atianta, Ga. The double-session plan has been 
inaugurated in the schools to overcome a serious 
lack of accommodations. Several hundred more 
children have enrolled this year, with no appre- 
ciable increase in seating arrangements. 

The city council of Haverhill, Mass., has been 
asked to approve the recommendations of a com- 
mittee providing for the placing of fire alarm 


boxes at certain school buildings and for the 
transfer of others to new locations. 
Williamsport, Ind. The school authorities 


have utilized several of the local church build- 
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Illustration below shows one of the 
Asbesto-Crete School Houses. 
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Five school fires 
every day in the year! 


The Asbesto-Crete school house is 
much less expensive than an ordinary 
brick or stone structure. 
no repairs and is absolutely fire-proof. 


Asbesto-Crete 
Buildings 
If more Asbesto-Crete school houses 


were used the average of five school fires 
every day would be greatly reduced. 


We can 





supply the 
school houses in one and two room build- 
ings and will submit prices on request. 


Send for Catalog 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 


It requires 


Asbesto-Crete 











ings as classrooms until the temporary struc 


tures are completed. The children, with their 
teachers, reported at the designated places. 

Worcester, Mass. The school authorities have 
been forced to place the pupils in sixteen schools 
on a part-time basis because of an unforeseen 
increase in enrollment. Under the new arrange- 
ment, more than two thousand children will re- 
ceive only four hours of instruction daily. 

Lowell, Mass. The six-three-three plan has 
been adopted in the schools with the opening of 
the new school term. The transition from the 
eight-grade plan to the six-year plan is to be 
gradual and will probably extend over a number 
of years. 

Rome, Ga. The school authorities have in- 
augurated the two-session plan. Smaller pupils 
attend classes from one to three o’clock and the 
larger ones from 8:30 to 12:30 o'clock. 


Knoxville, Tenn. With the opening of the fall 
term, the high school girls appeared in uniform 
dress attire. The costume consists of wool blue 
serge middy suit, with brown or black low- 
heeled shoes and hose to match. For spring and 
fall wear, it is provided that white or khaki 
middy blouses may be worn with the serge skirt. 
The costumes were selected by a committee of 
the local parent-teachers’ association from speci- 
fications adopted by the board. 

Decatur, Ill. Supt. J. O. Engelman, in his fall 
announcement to the teaching staff, outlined four 
important activities which it is desired to accom- 
plish during the present year. These include a 
reorganization of the school system to include a 
junior high school; a revision of the course of 
study; the preparation and publication of a re- 
port of the schools for the last five years, and 
lastly, the promotion of legislative enactments 
for the betterment of the schools. 


State Supt. Vernon Riegel of Ohio is in favor 
of twelve months’ schooling, which does not 
mean that there will be twelve months of class- 
room work. There will be nine or ten months 
of the formal indoor, theoretical work and two 
or three months of outdoor practical work. The 
first step was taken by a committee of schoolmen 
in deciding to try out a plan of a half-day of 


school and a half-day of work for six weeks this 
fall and six weeks next spring in centralized 
schools of several counties. If it proves success- 


ful the readjustment will be made in rural 
schools in other counties. 
Between 6,800 and 7,000 teachers in Lllinois 


have taken advantage of the provisions of the 
state teachers’ pension and retirement fund act 
by becoming voluntary contributors’ before 
August 31st. It is estimated that at least 7,000 
teachers failed to register, thus placing them- 
selves beyond the provisions of the act. Besides 
the 7,000 who contributed, there are 17,000 who 
have started teaching since July 1, 1915, who are 
compelled by law to contribute. Additions to 
the fund this year consist of $328,852.89 con- 
tributed by the state, and about half that amount 
by the teachers. The fund was founded in 1915 
with an appropriation of $6,000,000. 

Superintendent Frank O. Draper of the Paw- 
tucket, R. I., schools has made the statement 
that there never was a rule adopted in that state 
by which a woman teacher is prevented from 
continuing her duties as a teacher after mar- 
riage. An erroneous impression has prevailed 
relative to the employment of married women 
teachers which has been removed by his state- 
ment. He says married women teachers are 
equally as desirable as their married colleagues, 
and that there are at present twenty married 
women in the employ of the school department 
as substitutes. 

A law permitting township trustees to build 
suitable homes for school teachers, is urged in a 
resolution prepared by the resolutions commit- 
tee of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
in session at the Hotel Severin recently. Prepa- 
ration of another resolution, providing for the 
consecration of the public schools to the study 
of the United States Constitution, has been 
authorized by the committee. The resolutions 
decided on by the committee will be presented 
at the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
next month. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one to pro 
vide for the continuance of the Indiana teachers’ 
war memorial commission, established last year 
to investigate the cost of erecting a suitable mon- 





ument to the Indiana teachers who served in the 
war. The committee went on record as approv- 
ing the consolidation of rural schools and asking 
that one-room schoolhouses be abandoned. Other 
resolutions favored equal educational opportun- 
ity for all children in the state, the removal of 
the office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction from partisan influences, increased sup- 
port for higher education, and state supervision 
of public and private schools. 

At the suggestion of L. N. Hines, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the committee 
voted to indorse the state-wide campaign, Novem- 
ber 7 to 16, to increase Indiana’s educational 
efficiency. 

The members of the committee at the meeting 


were: H. L. Smith, Bloomington; H. B. Roberts, 
Newcastle; Miss Katherine Beeson, Lafayette; 
M. J. Lasher, Gas City; Horace Ellis, Chicago, 


and Mr. Hines. 

Mr. W. H. Pabodie, of Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, O., who was recently given a leave of ab- 
sence preliminary to his retirement, has been a 
teacher since 1856. Mr. Pabodie who is 87 years 
of age, has completed a teaching service of 61 
years, fifty of which were spent as an instructor 
in languages in the Cincinnati high schools. 

Among Mr. Pabodie’s former students are 30 
teachers, ten college professors, 28 doctors, twelve 
ministers, fifty lawyers, five judges, and one 
President of the United States. 

More than fifty schools in southern Ohio face 
a possible closing due to the fact that the teach- 
ers in them have not secured the minimum of 
training necessary under the provisions of the 
state rural school code. Most of the schools are 
those of the one-room type in districts in which 
the minimum compensation under the law is 
paid. 

Under a former state superintendent, the pol- 
icy was adopted of insisting upon enforcement 
of the law, but final steps were never taken to 
make the enforcement effective. Teachers were 
given temporary certificates year after year and 
were not compelled to live up to the law. The 
present superintendent has announced that the 


law will be enforced and that the schools will be 
allowed to find legally qualified teachers. 
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Mr. Jones, Chairman of the School Board, indulges in a little 
thinking and visualizing of what would happen if the city school, 
equipped with old fashioned, ladder type fire escapes, should take 
fire—and of the greater opportunity for escape afforded by Stand- 
ard Spiral Fire Escapes 


IRE moves with the rapidity of lightning, almost 
instantly spreading its deadly presence throughout 
the school building, and leaving destruction and death 
in its path. Time is reckoned in seconds at such critical 


moments, and life hangs by a very slender thread. 


Picture in your mind a typical school house equipped 
with the old type fire escape. When fire menaces, what 


chance have the panic-stricken children to escape? 


A STANDARD GRAVITY SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPE 
under actual test, lowered two hundred children in a min 
ute’s time. The smallest and weakest child has the 
same opportunity of escaping from the burning building 
as its strong and robust playmate. They simply slide 


fo safety. 


Send us the floor heights of your school building and 
we will send you promptly an estimate of cost of a 
Standard Spiral Fire Escape. Act 


promptly — 
TODAY. 


Standard Conveyor Company 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee 
549 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulton St. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 











The proper regulation of temperature and moisture in the 
school room calls first for an accurate guide. 


Many Schools and other Public Buildings are equipped with 


JLDE 


Ep —.., 
TROY, NY. 


ACCURATE THERMOMETERS 
AND 


HYGROMETERS 











Mission Oak 
1410 


Golden Oak 
1582 





Hygrometer 


THIS IS A MATTER OF HEALTH. 
BE ACCURATE. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 


TROY, N. Y., U. 8. A. 




















School No. 7, Clifton, N. J. Wm. T. Fanning, Architect. 


Of all the systems of mechanical ventilation that 
have yet been developed, there is none so particu- 
larly adapted for use in School Buildings, as the 
PEERLESS UNIT SYSTEM OF HEATING 
AND VENTILATING. Constant study and 
ceaseless expenditure of time and money have at 
last produced that perfect system which can be de- 
pended upon at all times. The vital, the necessary, 
the life-giving quantity of pure fresh air is brought 
into each room, thoroughly diffused without drafts, 
and the corresponding quantity of vitiated air is 
removed. No complicated system of ducts or flues 
is required. Each room is heated and ventilated 
independently of every other room. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 


521 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 
Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 





SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 
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Loos for this Trade-Mark 


ROBERTSON’S 
Original Twentieth Century Soap 


FOR SCHOOLS 


The Cleaning Marvel of the Aége. 
Acknowledged the Best and Used 
in Schools All Over America. 


ROBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 


_ Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 
ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, 
Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid 
Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Hold- 
ers, etc., etc. Get our prices. 


Catalog on Request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
School Service Co., W. B. Mooney, Mer., 
328 Empire Building 
Denver, Colorado 


Atanasio Montoya 
220 North High St., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 









RO ge 














THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 


The above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 

No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisoncus gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 

Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 


We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 
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DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 








No. C-92 


Rundle-Spence 
“Vertico-Slant”’ 
Drinking Fountains 


Write for a copy of our new 70 page 
catalogue. It illustrates our “Vertico- 
Slant” Drinking Fountains in detail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


52 Second Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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temperature regulation. 





A New Buildingr 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 


Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 


Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 
Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 


The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, -:- 


(Offices in all large cities) 


Wisconsin 


building 








BOOK REVIEWS. 
Jane and the Owl. 

By Gene Stone. Cloth, 162 pages, 
A Treasury of Hero Tales. 

Edited by Alice C. Bryant. 
illustrated. 

A Boy in Servia. 

By E. C. Davies. 
Master Frisky. 

By Clarence Hawkes. 
trated. Published by 
New York. 

Here are four delightful juvenile books. The 
stories deal with scenes, sights and subjects de 
signed to interest, instruct and charm the child 
mind. They are well written and handsomely 
illustrated, and will serve well for Christmas 
presents. 

Laboratory Manual of English Composition. 

By Stanley R. Oldham. Cloth, 148 pages. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The purpose of this book is to stimulate good 
English thru investigation, comparison and prac- 
tice. The author believes that the student should 
become an independent investigator in the field 
of English composition. 

The work is divided in three parts: I, Com- 
position in General; II, The Forms of Composi- 
tion; III, Other Essentials. The first deals with 
the planning of a composition, with paragraphs, 
sentences and words. The second discusses nar- 
ration, description, exposition and argumenta- 
tion. The third treats the subjects of spelling 
and punctuation, letter-writing, figures of speech, 
poetry and the use of the library. 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

Cloth, 183 pages. 

Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Cloth, 116 pages. 

Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Cloth, 144 pages. Lippincott’s Classics. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The publishers have indeed made a splendid 
start in the series of classics intended for use in 
the schools and for popular reading. 

Tennyson’s “Idylis of the King” is supplied 
with notes and introduction by Prof. Willis H. 


illustrated. 


Cloth, 128 pages, 


Cloth, 164 pages, illustrated. 


Cloth, 152 pages, illus 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 


The 


Wilcox of the Davies and Elkins College, Elkins, 


W. Va. “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is edited 
by Prof. Clarence Stratton of the Central High 
School of St. Louis, Mo. Coleridge’s work is 


supplied with an introduction and with notes by 
Dr. Louise Pound, Professor of English of the 
University of Nebraska. Prof. Edwin C. Miller, 
Principal of the Northwestern High School, De- 
troit, Mich., had editorial charge of the entire 
series. 

The editors have given the great masterpieces 
a setting designed to awaken an interest in them 
and to aid an intelligent understanding of them. 
The Business Man’s English. 

By Wallace Edgar Bartholomew, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, New York Staté 
tion Department, and Floyd Hurlbut, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bay Shore, N. Y. 340 pages. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York. 

Here is a book that addresses itself to the 
modern business man. The author recognizes 
the importance of good speech. He analyzes the 
purpose of speech as employed, written and 
spoken, in the business world. He holds that it 
aims “to convey exact information” and to impel 
the reader or hearer “to act favorably.” 

The studies not only deal with the English 
language from the standpoint of form and accu- 
racy but they deal also with types of business 
letters and their practical application of various 
transactions. 

Many valuable suggestions and hints are af- 
forded in the handling of correspondence and the 
more technical phases making for efficiency in 
letter writing and filing. 

Elementary Algebra. 

By J. L. Neufeld. Cloth, 384 pages, illustrated. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

In the preparation of his book the author has 
aimed to make the same sufficiently elementary 
to meet the needs of beginners, and at the same 
time, to give it the scope that will meet college 
entrance requirements. He has applied his ex- 
perience as high school instructor in arranging 
his studies with special adaptation to high school 
students’ needs. 

Attention is given to factoring. 


Educa- 


The author’s 


experience leads him to believe that most fail- 
ures in algebra may be traced to ignorance of 
factoring. A study of graphs is also introduced. 

A brief history of mathematics, with portraits 
of some of the world’s famous mathematicians, 
is provided. 

Trends of School Costs. 

By W. Randolph Burgess. 
ment of Education, Russell 
New York City. 

This volume deals in an analytical way with 
the cost of education covering a period of fifty 
years. It demonstrates thru tables and diagrams, 
the upward tendency since 1870, showing the in- 


142 pages. 
Sage 


Depart- 
Foundation, 


’ . . . 
creased cost of school buildings and teaching ser- 


vice. The cost per cubic foot, for school build- 
ings has, according to the study made, increased 
from seventeen cents in 1913 to 53 cents in 1920. 

The book is compactly arranged and provides 
valuable figures on all the important phases of 
school government involving the element of cost. 
National Intelligence Tests. 

By M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, EB. L. Thorn- 
dike, G. M. Whipple, and R. M. Yerkes. Seale 
A: Form 1. Scale B: Form 1 (with scoring keys, 
in packages for 25 pupils). Manual of Directions. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

These tests have been worked out under the 
auspices of the National Research Council. They 
are the army tests adapted for the use of the 
schools. 

Their use will enable the teacher: First, to 
classify pupils for instruction on the bases of 
intelligence; Second, to detect many subnormal 
or abnormal children; Third, to select unusual 
children for special observation; Fourth, to make 
tentative beginnings in the guidance of the voca- 
tional choice of children among labor, trades and 
professions. 


Blue Print Reading, Or Interpreting Working 
Drawings. 


By E. M. Wyatt, Manual Training Supervisor, 
Houston, Tex. 85 pages, 6x9 inches. Price, $1. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The author’s experience as a teacher in night 
schools where young mechanics sought training 
in mechanical drawing has enabled him to pro- 
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| Speed—Accuracy—Durability 
In these essential features that make | 
for the best in typewriting the il] 
UNDERWOOD 
IS i] 
SUPREME | 
| | 
| Proved by all international records | 
since annual contests were inaugurated | 
Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 1 
Underwood Building 
New York City 











duce a textbook that is at once practical and 
helpful as a classroom aid and for private study. 
Mr. Wyatt instructs his students in all the 
essential features of mechanical and architectural 
drawing. Thru the aid of a series of illustra 
tions, he makes clear the meaning of various 
lines, and provides studies in perspective, cabi 
net, oblique and orthographic drawing. 
Mechanical objects, sections of machinery and 
architectural conventions are studied thru the 
medium of blue prints. Every phase of blue 


print reading is presented in simple, direct and 


practical lessons. Each chapter is followed by a 
series of questions and problems. The book is 
supplied with twenty-nine full-page drawings. 


Manual De Correspondencia Commercial. 

By Julio Cercado. Cloth, 91 pages. The Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco. 

This manual has been prepared for students 
who enter the fourth or fifth term in commercial 
or high schools or the second year in college. It 
deals with export and import trade between the 
United States and Spanish America and a few 
ports in Spain. 

The varied exercises following each letter give 
drill on the many idioms and business terms 
occurring in these letters. A list of abbrevia 
tions and of metrical units, a vocabulary of Span 
ish-into-English and of English-into-Spanish are 
valuable helps, yet this manual pre-supposes 
familiarity with grammatical forms and techni 
cal grammar. 

In pre-war days some exporters in the United 
States persisted in sending their goods to South 
America in barrels while Spanish merchants 
wished these goods sent in boxes of a certain size 
and shape. So this trade dwindled until it died. 
The fixed standards and fondness for ceremony 
of Spaniards should be remembered and the 
phrasing of these letters should be carefully 
studied and skillfully used. 

Elementary English Spoken and Written. 

By Lamont F. Hodge and Arthur Lee. Book 
Two. Cloth, 464 pages, illustrated. Charles EF. 
Merrill Co., New York and Chicago. 

This series of textbooks is based on lessons in 


English. Book One has been enlarged and Book 
Two has been rewritten, to express more com 
pletely the aims of its authors. It is intended 
for use in the seventh and eighth grades, each of 
its four parts supplying work for a half year. 

The marked characteristics of Book Two ar 
grammatical exactness, many exercises for the 
correction of errors in speech and writing, liter 
ary excellence in definition, directions, examples, 
suggested topics. A sense of proportion has kept 
all topics well balanced. Some noticeable ones 
are over-worked connectives, effective use of con- 
trasts, misplaced and dangling participles, what 
a dictionary tells. 

An unusual book, good for close study and fre 
quent reference. 

Boys’ Book of Sea Fights. 

By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Cloth, 333 pages, 
illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

Beginning with Sir Francis Drake and the 
Spanish Armada, the author presents some four 
teen stories ending with the Battle of Jutland 
Bank in the North Sea, the first and last great 
naval battle in the World War. 

Ships in action in famous battles, portraits of 
great naval commanders are found in the fifteen 
full-page illustrations. Among the fourteen maps 
is a diagram of every important engagement 
which sharply defines the graphic context. The 
author is plainly in “love with his subject and 
tells us of the unflinching spirit of leaders, the 
heroism of men in galleys manned by rowers, 
galleons, with square-set sails, modern battleships 
of steel, deadly submarines. 

These word pictures will form or deepen a con 
viction that a well-equipped navy is essential to 
the growth, if not the existence, of a nation. 


La Correspondance Elementaire. 

By Benedict H. D’Arlon and George A. Gielly. 
Cloth, 115 pages. The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. 

Long, cross-written letters belong to the past. 
Graceful notes, clear, concise, courteous business 
letters have come to the front. Tact, a quick 
perception of existing conditions are greatly 
needed in writing a good friendly note or a good 
business letter. 


An acknowledgment of a telegram, an order 
for goods, an announcement of a change of firm 
name are examples of these letters. Short para 
graphs on rights of buyers and sellers, maritime 
insurance, advertising, an article on French char 
acteristics have a close bearing on the motive of 
this book. One or two questionnaires form a 
part of each lesson. As the points made are 
seldom repeated, these questionnaires should be 
carefully studied. Other helps are money tables, 
list of commercial abbreviations, vocabularies, 
conjugation of verb forms. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salary Schedules of the Cleveland Public 
Schools. This is one of a series of bulletins on 
what Cleveland’s public schools are doing. It 
deals with the qualifications and conditions of 
the employment of teachers, principals, super 
visors and assistant superintendents. The pur- 
pose of the schedules and the general principles 
and rules to be observed in the administration of 
same are outlined. A complete salary schedule 
as adopted is also given. 


idenoids and Arithmetic. This is one of a 
series of bulletins on what Cleveland’s public 
schools are doing, and is issued by the board of 
education. It is well illustrated and contains an 
outline of the medical inspection work since its 
installation in 1907 upon the recommendation of 
the Sanitation Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce and conducted by the health depart 
ment, up to the present day. 

Health Certificates for Working Children. Is 
sued by the Department of Labor and Industries, 
Division of Industrial Safety, The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This pamphlet con 


tains recommendations regarding the issuing of 


health certificates; charts illustrating the present 
method of examining children for industry; a 
form for physical examination used in Boston: 
several paragraphs on the importance of acquaint 
ing the child with the nature of the employment 


for which it is certified, and a sample form for 


promise of employment and a physician’s certifi 
cate of health. 
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ALLCARBON LIQUID 
SLATING 


FOR RESURFACING OLD BLACKBOARDS 


EASY TO APPLY, QUICK TO DRY 
AND SLOW TO WEAR OUT. 


In the course of time all blackboards reach a point where 
resurfacing or renewing is absolutely necessary. Count- 
less preparations have been offered for this purpose, the 
majority being total failures. They were either too quick 
or too slow to dry, lacked necessary abrasive qualities, 
produced glare or reflection, were streaky and unsightly 
and hard to apply as they evaporated during application. 


Allcarbon Liquid Slating entirely elimi- 
nates these troubles and can be success- 
fully used on old natural slate, wood, com- 
position blackboards, or plastered walls. 
It brushes on as readily as paint, supplies 
the required “bite” for the crayon, does 
not reflect light and once applied lasts for 
years. It offers a perfect writing sur- 
face free from streaks and thin spots. It 
will not crack, spider-check, scale or peel 
off. In short it is a perfect finish and ex- 


Supplied in One- actly what the name implies—A Black- 
Gallon Cans. board Renewer. 





-SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED— 


Anderson Blackboard Manufacturing Co. 


ANDERSON, 





INDIANA 




















NOW IS THE TIME 


to plan your playground program for next spring. 


ORDER YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW. 


for Spring delivery, thus avoiding disappointments in re- 
ceiving goods on time. 


WE PROTECT YOU ON PRICES. 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND.” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 5 TO-DAY. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


ANDERSON, IND. 
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eAnnouncement 





TO 


Educators, Boards of Education and 
Commercial and Industrial Laborato- 
ries Interested in Laboratory Furniture 


THE CHICAGO OFFICE OF 


The Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


Laboratory Furniture Experts 


is now located at 308 South Wabash 
Ave., 8th Floor, Kimball Bldg., Tele- 
phone, Wabash 6157. You are cor- 
dially invited to inspect our sample dis- 
play. 


Mr. A. E. Kaltenbrun has been se- 
lected as Manager of the Central West 
Sales Division, covering lowa, I]linois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Kaltenbrun will be glad to talk over 
with you your requirements. Our En- 
gineering Service is free. 


Our many years of successful ex- 
perience in manufacturing Laboratory 
Furniture for Educational and Indus- 
trial purposes has equipped us to serve 
you intelligently and promptly. 


We are not connected with any other 
company. Address all correspondence to 


tetrans FURNITURE YG Ce. 


101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Denver Atlanta Columbus 
Little Rock Spokane Alexandria, La. El Paso 
San Francisco 


Thompson Chair-Desks 


A Movable and Adjustable Duplex Seat- 
ing Equipment FOR ALL SCHOOLS 





U. S. Patent Serial 1,293,246 


eee * ee that goes into the construction of 
Thompson Chair-Desks is designed either (1) to make 
these chairs last more years without wearing out, or (2) to 
give the user more extended service and comfort during 


EVERY ONE OF THOSE YEARS. 


Write for Illustrated Circular, List 
of Installations and Current Prices. 


The Quaint Art Furniture Co., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


1417 North Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y. 


























Heywood Wakefield 


TRADE MARK 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 






Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS ans WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desk with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St., 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 


737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 
San Francsico, Calif. Portland, Ore. 


244-254 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2653 Arlington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 











211-217 East 6th St., 
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Patent applied for 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON 








THE HUDSON STUDY DESK 


Why have the top of a school desk 
adjust and not the seat? 


We contend that by adjusting the 
desk only the correct posture can- 
not be obtained if the seat does not 
The 


Hudson seat adjusts three inches 


adjust —and the back too. 


(the top five inches) in the Large 
size and proportionately in the 
Medium and Small sizes. Besides 
the top adjusts to any position and 


the back adjusts vertically. 


3: NEW JERSEY 


The oldest established school furniture factory in the country. 





Patent apphed for 


Now 50 years. 














RURAL SCHOOLS. 

To rural superintendents, whose 
mainly in the one-room building, the 
Presque Isle, Me., offer a good example of 
may be accomplished thru a 
structure 

Each building in the township is in excellent 
physical condition, with lighting from the left or 
left and rear. The toilets are connected to the 
schoolroom by means of ventilated, covered pas 
sageways and access is under the teachers’ super 
vision. A jacketed heater furnishes the heat and 
supplies ventilation. Single, adjustable seats are 
attached to oiled hardwood floors and slate black 


work is 
schools of 
what 
remodeling of the 


boards predominate. The teacher has a real 
desk. 

The equipment is supplemented by the com 
munity thru school entertainments until prac 


tically every school has good pictures, a library, 
a drinking fountain, oil stove for lunches, an 
organ or piano, and a victrola 

The are taught by a corps of well 
trained teachers, many of whom are normal grad 
uates. Good work is being done in the common 
branches of the town schools and continued im 
provement is effected thru the aid of the helping 
teacher. 

A high: school of modern spirit is maintained, 
from which a large percentage of the eighth 
grade is graduated. A large number have taken 
the agriculturai provided in the 
schools. 


schools 


courses as 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


An evening high school has been opened at 
Hartford, Conn.. sessions to be held three eve 
nings a week, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
from 7:30 to 9:30 o’elock The courses, which 


are free to the residents of Hartford, will include 
languages and literature, mathematics, 
manual arts and commercial arts, freehand draw 
ing, French, sewing and cooking. A deposit of 
one dollar is required, which is returned to the 
pupil when the course has been completed. 
Arlington, Mass., has opened an evening schoo! 
to be in session on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed 
nesday, except during vacation periods. There 
will be advanced and elementary courses in com 


sciences, 





inon school subjects, stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, cooking, millinery, sewing, mechan 
ical drawing, foreign languages, mathematics, 
etc. 

The Charlestown, commercial evening 
high school has been opened with courses in com- 
mercial lines, including elementary and advanced 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, commercial 
law, commercial arithmetic and English. 
will also be formed in Spanish and civil service 
branches. Classes will be held Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday from nine 
o'clock 

Cambridge, Mass., has opened four distinct 
evening schools, the elementary, high and indus- 


Mass., 


Classes 


evenings seven to 


trial schools and a trade school] for women. All 
schools with the exception of the trade school, 
will have classes on Mondays, Wednesdays and 


Thursdays, the trade school being in session on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Berkeley, Calif. Fourteen students in the high 
schools were recently admitted to classes in de- 
fiance of an order of the health officer regarding 
the attendance of diphtheria carriers. The dis- 
trict attorney had previously ruled that the order 
of the health board be carried out compelling the 
exclusion of “carriers” of diphtheria. 

A medical examination system has 
stalled in the Paris, Tenn., schools. 
will be along the line of that 
National Education Association. The physicians 
of the city have offered their services free of 
charge. Parents who have no knowledge of the 
physical defects of their children will be made 
aware of them by this method. 

Dr. James Thames, city health officer at Little 
Rock, Ark., has been made general supervisor 
and adviser to the school board, for the better 
supervision of the pupils’ health. He has been 
authorized to organize and direct work of the 
school nurses in their inspection of pupils, to 
direct all home visitation asked for by principals, 
and to follow up work as results of warning 
notices sent to parents by the medical examiner. 

In ten of the public schools in Providence, 
R. I., seales have been installed for the weighing 


been in 
The plan 
suggested by the 


and measuring of children. The underweight 
children will be given health talks by a local 
physician, and will also be handed a slip of paper 
with their actual weight and height and what 
their weight should be. School nurses will then 
do follow-up work in the form of advice in their 
homes, regulation of their diet, ete. 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Rev. T. Caughley, Augusta, Ark., 
elected county superintendent by the 
County Board of Education. 

Mr. Frank C. Benedict, for the past ten years 
superintendent of schools of Sudbury, Dover and 
Wayland, has been elected superintendent at 
Manchester, Mass., to succeed Mr. John C. Mackin 
who has accepted a position as supervising prin- 
cipal of a junior high school at Haverhill, Mass. 

Mr. Howard Dunn, superintendent of schools of 
Kingston, Pembroke, Halifax and Plympton, 
Mass., has resigned and Mrs. Julia Morton, who 
has been acting assistant superintendent, has 
been elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Dunn. 

Mr. G. A. Yoakum has been acting as head of 
the training school of the State Normal school, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Mr. W. W. Irwin of Ford City, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Meadville, 
Pa. Mr. Irwin was supervising principal at Ford 
City for thirteen years 

Mr. E. L. Porter of Mt. Gilead, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Greenfield. 
Mr. Porter served as a Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
the Argonne sector in France and was educa- 
tional director for the Eighty-ninth Division of 
the Army of Occupation in Germany up to May, 
1919. 

Mr. W. A. Stockinger, for two years principal 
of the high school at Marion, Ind., has accepted 
the superintendency at Noblesville. 

Mr. Fren Musselman, principal of the Wash- 
ington school at Youngstown, O., has been ap- 
pointed as assistant to Supt. O. L. Reid. 

Glenn V. Scott is superintendent of Floyd 
County, Ind., schools and Samuel Scott is super- 
intendent of Clark County, Ind., schools. Both 
were born in Greenville Township, Ind. 


has been 
Woodruff 























of your orders. 





Wayne School Cars in either horse drawn or motor driven 
models are available for shipment immediately upon receipt 
Complete motor driven cars, ready for use 
on arrival, will insure your putting into operation additional 
school transportation with the minimum delay. 
transportation problems, resulting from increased attendance 
and new consolidations, may thus be solved quickly and 
permanently. 


A catalogue fully illustrating all types of horse drawn and 
motor driven cars is yours upon request. 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


-Since 1868— 


Richmond, Indiana 





Your 











MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 
IDAHO. 
(Concluded from Page 51 

would be unable to provide separately. And 
again many of the districts, such as Kilgore, 
Medicine Lodge, etc., cover such wide territory, 
that two schools or more are necessary so the 
scholars do not travel too far during the winter 
months, and to save the expense of wagons. 

In the building of Clark school the cost was 
materially reduced by the use of old materials 
from the old school, which had become obso- 
lete. 

Some of the buildings, including Ririe, Medi- 
cine Lodge, Clark, Blackfoot Technical School, 
ete., were built two years ago, in the later stages 
of the World war, the conditions being very un- 
favorable to building but the need was impera- 
tive. ' 

In the Blackfoot technical school a large hal! 
was obtained in the center of the building for 
the purpose of exhibiting the work of the stu- 
dents, and for graduation exercises. It is 
lighted by a large ceiling light of obscure glass 
and gives an air of spaciousness that is very 
pleasing. The instructor’s office is located so 
as to give him adequate control and supervi- 
sion over the entire manual training depart- 
ment. 

Essential Versus Optional. 

The essentials and non-essentials in the con- 
sideration of new school buildings and the re- 
modeling of old ones in such wide territory as 
Idaho, and other western states are matters of 
importance due to the low assessed valuations 
of the districts, the limited funds available, and 
the rapid increase of population. 

There are a number of features which are ab 
solutely essential and others which are purely 
optional. The essential features relate prin- 


cipally to the health, safety, and convenience 
of the pupils, while the non-essentials pertain 
chiefly to waste of floor space and to idiosyn 
crasies of design. 

Durability is very essential, as the buildings 
must continue to serve the districts for at least 
20 to 30 years, and it is a vital necessity that 
the materials used in a rural school building 
should be of the very best. 

Good mechanical ability is very searce in 
country districts and it is not always easy to 
get workmen who can make necessary repairs in 
a proper manner, and it is seldom that any mem- 
ber of the school board has the time or the in- 
clination to look after the upkeep of the build- 


ing. The result is that the school building is 
generally neglected, and the poorer the ma- 


terials the shabbier the building. 

It is actually economical to build the smallest 
school building of first class materials and in a 
first class manner, as subsequent expenditures 
for repairs are considerably reduced. The satis 
faction to both pupils and teachers of doing 
school work in such a building is very great 
from a mental as well as physical point of view. 

In the planning and design of rural schoo! 
buildings it should be remembered that the chil 
dren receive most of their lasting impressions. 
They will forget many things that are taught 
in the schoolroom, but the impression which 
the school building itself makes seldom, if ever, 
fades from their memories. Its attractiveness, 
its adaptation to its purposes, its inspiration to 
local patriatism, its blessings in affording the 
best means for the healthy development of phy 
sical, mental, and moral powers cannot be over 
estimated. 

Aside from being the place where the children 
of the community must spend a great part of 


some of the best years of their lives, and the 


most important as far as is con 


their health 
cerned, the schoolhouse in rural districts should 
And, 
likewise, it should be the pride of the commun- 
ity—the one spot where the very best there is 
finds expression. 


be the social center of the community. 


For these reasons the school 
buildings, both inside and out, should be made 
as attractive and as wholesome and as sanitary 
as it is possible for the combined efforts of the 
whole community to make it. 

These results are obtainable by careful con- 
sideration to all the problems involved and ex- 
travagance reduced to a minimum by incorpor- 
ating features which add to the use of the build- 
ings and avoiding useless and grotesque fea- 


tures, and for the greatest number of school 
buildings, it will be found advisable, if the 


building is to meet the various requirements, to 
reputable architect to work out the 
problems, instead of the haphazard method of 
leaving the design and construction of school 
buildings in the hands of lumber companies and 
material men, which method has many 
times traced as the cause of failure. 


select a 


been 


State officials of Indiana are considering in- 
creasing the 18-cent total of state tax levies to 
possibly 22 cents on each $100. Of this four- 


tenths of a cent may be added to the state tul- 
tion fund levy of 5.2 cents which principally 
maintains the public schools. 

Starkweather, N. D. The citizens have voted 
$50,000 in bonds for a new high school building. 

A petition has been signed by about 150 cith 
zens of Franklin, Pa., asking the school board to 
reconsider the levying of a $5 occupation tax, 
reducing it to $1. The petitioners allege that 
the board is extravagant in that it is spending 


money for industrial and cooking instruction, 
cafeteria and playgrounds They also suggest 
that a closer and better supervised economy 


should be practiced, 
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The Jewel Sanitary School Desk 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY FOR GENERAL USE 






Desk 
Without 
a 
Weak 
Point 


+ 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Illustrated catalog and price list on request 


Columbia School Equipment Works 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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Erlipsr 


None Ahead of Us 
Fem Can Equal Us 


Erlipsr 


AT 
LAST 
A 
PERFECT 
PEDESTAL 
DESK 








| Eclipse Single Pedestal Adjustable Desk 


We now have a stock of several 
thousand of these desks, made of 
Hard: Maple, Cherry finish, and can 


make prompt shipment of orders 
received. 


Che Chendor Kundtz Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Princess Movable Chair Desk 


The frame is made of structural steel with welded joints that are 
guaranteed never to separate 


As Durable as a Stationary Steel Desk. 


It can be shipped K. D. to save freight on long hauls. 


wooden chair desks. 
Samples sent to interested parties. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Price little more than cheapest cast iron desks, but less than , 








For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 


1A» 





WILL NOT TIP 


No. 70 
FORWARD 


No. 242 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 
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Safeguard against 


faulty and extrava- 


‘rant arrangements Ef. SHELDON & COMPANY 


| of equipment by let- 


, é Oldest and largest producers of 
ting us Submit plans 


MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 


| showing modern ar- SEWING DRAWING ART 


|rangements of SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


standard furniture (Catalogs furnished gladly) 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


to meet your condi- 


tions. 


VAQUUTOUOANAAQOOUSUOUUOOOOEUEAOOOOGHOOANOUOOO UA GAOAUTOOGUOEOUAESOENEAUUOAUESUOTHO OO AAEA UAHA 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 


TUEUAUTOGANNAMAANGOSDEREREED LOU C444 {22500220000 SAAS SURES 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 
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Sal 





Quality Science Apparatus, Chemicals and 
Supplies, for all Scientific Laboratories. 


Write for our 


NEW PHYSICS - AGRICULTURE - 
BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY 
CATALOG. 


Yours for the asking 


SCHAAR & CO. 


556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 























LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 


Sam 











Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 





1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Branch Offices : 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Murray Building 


NEW YORK CITY 
Grand Central Palace 








This Is Our 


Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 


which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 
Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 


two drawers, or without drawers. 


Manufactured by 


C. Christiansen 
2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 
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THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


Baltimore will have a school survey The 
school board has appropriated $25,000 and has 
employed Dr. George Strayer of Columbia Uni 
versity to conduct the survey 

A state survey of the commercial educational 


possibilities of Indiana is to be undertaken by a 
committee headed by State Superintendent L. N 


Hines. An expert is to be employed 

Kentucky has set a school survey in motion 
Dr. Frank E. Banchman and Dr. W. Shaw, edu 
cational experts of New York, have been em 


ployed to complete the task 
time to make the survey. 


It will take a year’s 


The continuation school of Springfield, Mass., 
has been provided with an employment bureau 
which will regulate the employment and part 
time attendance of pupils between the ages of 14 


and 18 years. The bureau will also clear up mis 


understanding on the part of parents and stu 
dents as to the compulsory attendance law. 
New York, N. Y. The teaching corps of the 


public schools has been increased by more than 
700 persons to meet a large growth in school 
population. Additional supervisory teachers have 
been employed to teach physical training, music, 
drawing and speech improvement. More visit 
ing teachers will be employed, both for the in 
struction of helpless children in their homes and 
for general supervisory work. At least one visit 
ing teacher will be assigned to the office of each 
district superintendent. Additional teachers have 
been employed in the vocational and trade 
schools, and sixty persons have been added to 
the staff of attendance officers to enforce the com 
pulsory education, census and truancy laws. 
Wilmington, Del. A subcommittee of the gen- 
eral committee of thirty citizens has prepared 
a report on the plans for a survey of the Wil 
Mmington schools. The findings will be used as a 
basis for a request to float a bond issue of 
$2,000,000 with 


which to rebuild the entirs 
school plant. 
Galesburg, Ill. A new school year of ten 


months has been adopted for instructors, giving 
them an opportunity to attend a summer school 


Breaks down the bindings, loosens the 


signatures and 


softens the board 


covers of Text Books 


Holden Book Covers 


Act as a Waterproof, Weatherproof Jacket. 
Protects the Outside, Preserves the Inside 

For a Full School Year. | 
Demonstrate Thrift by making the books Now in Use ; 
Last Twice as Long as Usual. 2 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


with pay Pupils are excluded from the provi- 
sions of the rule. 

More than 6,000 children were enrolled in the 
elementary summer schools while more than 


The inecti 
more than 


4,000 were in the high-school classes. 
nations of the students showed that 


half of those in high-school classes were trying 
to gain a semester and the same was true of 
more than a third of the 6,000 in elementary 
classes. 


Teachers in the Lincoln, Neb., schools in an- 
swer to criticisms in a contract dispute, stated 
that they would prefer to be classed as civil 
servants like state and county superintendents 
and judges, who are elected or appointed for a 
definite term, may resign at will, and cannot be 
removed without cause. To prevent them from 
resigning when opportunity to advance is offered 
would be suicidal to a community for it would 
deprive teachers of ambition. 

After a thoro discussion of the resignation 
question by the Portland, Ore., school board, it 
was decided that teachers who in the future re- 
sign without giving the required 60 days’ notice 
will have their teaching certificates revoked un- 
less the board specifically agrees to accept such 
resignations. 

In compliance with the decision of State Su- 
perintendent Finegan of the Mahanoy City, Pa., 
schools, that it is for the best interest of the 
public schools, the teachers’ union, by a ma- 
jority vote, withdrew from the Federation of 
Teachers connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Of late the old-fashioned wall clocks have been 
supplanted by alarm clocks for teachers’ desks. 
The alarm clock costs less, is cheaper to repair, 
and, according to the school marms, makes for 
more study of lesson and less speculation on the 
perversity of slow-moving clock hands. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Safety Fundamentals. Lectures at the Safety 
Institute of America, 1919. Published by the 
Institute at New York, N. Y. 
Opportunities for the Study of Engineering at 
American Higher Institutions. Circular No. 20, 
1920, of the U. S. Bureau of Education, Depart 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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ment of the Interior. The pamphlet discusses 
the scope and general method of engineering 
schools and colleges, the entrance requirements, 
tuition and cost of living, and other information 
which the prospective student of engineering 
should know in his attempt to select the institu- 
tion which he will attend. 

Report of the Salary Information Committee 
of the Toledo Teachers’ Associdtion, August, 1920. 
Published by the Toledo board of education. The 
material represents the results of data collected 
from some 27 cities of the country and such 
other material as could be obtained from mono- 
graphs, pamphlets, and articles in the educa- 
tional journals and newspapers. The pamphlet 
discusses the matter of uniformity in yearly in- 


creases, the problem of basis of promotion, 
teacher rating, differentiating between salaries 
of men and women, and the teacher shortage. 


There are some tables of comparative statistics 
for the purpose of showing that the teaching pro- 
fession receives such a low compensation as to 
actually discredit it as a profession. 

Syllabus in. Spelling. Course of study for the 
Rockingham, Vt., schools for 1920. Prepared and 
arranged under the direction of Supt. W. C. Me- 
Ginnis. Issued by the board of education. 

Wisconsin Public Comfort Station Code and 
Rest Room Suggestions. Issued by the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Health and prepared by the 
Plumbing and Domestic Sanitary Engineering 
Division. This is a code of rules and regulations 
and suggestions placed at the dispos! of local 
governing bodies and others interested, by the 
State Board of Health, with the request that a 
careful study of its contents be made before pro- 
ceeding with the construction of a new station 
or the remodeling of an existing structure. These 
rules and regulations, known as the State Public 
Comfort Station Code, were adopted by the Wis- 
consin State Board of Health on January 20, 
1920, and have the force and effect of law. 


Mr. J. H. Davis has been elected superintendent 
of schools at North Little Rock, Ark. 

St. Joseph, Mo., teachers have been given @ 
flat increase of $100 a year. 
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ANNOUNCES 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


for Primary Grades; to be given in the regular 
classroom,—the pupils give a natural re- 


sponse. 


An accurate scale to determine the Mental 


Age of your primary grades. 


Avoids the unnecessary expense of the individ- 


ual mental test. 


First grade pupils have no difficulty in follow- 
ing the directions, repeated by the teacher. 
The Dearborn Group Tests are needed to clas- 


sify your pupils intelligently. 


Prices :—$ 6.00 per hundred, 
58.00 per thousand, 
.25 Teacher’s Manual. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 
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DETERMINING THE NUMBER _ OF 


ROOMS FOR A DEPARTMENTAL 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 


(Concluded from Page 37) 
additional room. We indicate this by 2 minus 
10. 

In rooms for special subjects such as labora- 
tories, shops, etc., the fractional answer must 
be considered as a unit. Woodworking requires 
nine class periods, dividing by fifteen because 
there are only three double periods per day and 
fifteen in a week, we have 9/15. This room is 
used nine out of the fifteen possible periods but 
since its type makes it unusable for other sub- 
jects, the six extra periods are not available 
and the room is given as a unit to the one sub- 
ject for which it was designed. 

The superintendent must be consulted by the 
architect in meeting this condition. 

Standard classrooms and some rooms used for 
special purposes may be used interchangeably 
for study or for recitation. 

In these rooms with multiple use the plus 
and minus periods are to be combined. If the 
sum is a plus number, there is that number of 
excess periods. Divide this number of excess 
periods by the number of periods per week per 
room. The whole number indicates the number 
of rooms which may be subtracted from the sum 
obtained by adding the whole numbers, disre- 
gard fractions. 

Tf the sum of the plus and minus quantities 
is a minus number this indicates the number 
of periods we must add. 

Divide this minus quantity by the number of 
periods per week per room. 

If the answer is a whole number, this addi- 
tional number or rooms is needed, and must be 
addéd to the sum of the whole numbers, and any 
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traction in the answer must be treated as an ad- 
ditional unit. 

The pressing need for school buildings for the 
most efficient education of our people must be 
but with wis- 


met, generously,—not lavishly, 


dom and economy. 

The superintendent can calculate accurately 
the demand for accommodation in his 
community, and will be able to plan a program 
which will meet its educational needs; with the 
data he ean give the architect, school buildings 
should be produced which will accommodate all 
pupils, and in these buildings we should find 


school 


no longer—an appreciable per cent of the rooms 
iying idle thru any large part of the day. Whole 
hearted cooperation between educator and archi- 
tect is the foundation for America’s hope—the 
best possible opportunity offered wisely to all 
her children. 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEM AND BUDGET OF 


A SMALL CITY. 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


dividual member would see at a glance the exact 
status of that item and govern himself accord- 
ingly. 

The general use by schools, large and small, 
of accounting systems of this type adapted both 
to the Bureau of Education reports and to State 
reports would soon give us a common basis for 
computing unit costs for the various items. At 
present there is no adequate basis on which to 
compute such costs. We have, on the one hard, 
no clearly defined line between the items that 
constitute operation and those that go to make 
up maintenance; on the other hand, we compute 
“cost per pupil” on the basis of total enroll- 
ment, average daily attendance and average en- 
rollment, the last varying according to the prac- 
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Pearson and Suzzallo’s 
Essentials of Spelling 


Henry Carr Pearson 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s 


Essentials of English 
HIGHER GRADES 


Henry Carr Pearson 


Mary Frederika Kirchwey 


A new book designed for 
use 


eighth grades. 


American Book Company 
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in the seventh and 


IE 


330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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i 
tice of continuing a pupil’s membership one, 
two, three, four, or five days after he stops 
school. We could, however, be on a ground more 
nearly common if we were to have fairly uni 
form and reasonably full and accurate 
accounting systems. 

ARE TEACHERS HUMAN BEINGS? 

(Continued from Page 45 

is a lot of; what are those things: oh! just 
human skulls of poor teachers who had so much 
learning that their heads were too big, but they 
were tied up by children who thought they 
were not human, they thought they were big 
headed reptiles and they just hated them, so 
they killed them all and put them on this ship, 
and pretty soon the ship sank it was so heavy, 
but the little castles floated away on the big life 
raft and the little people lived happily ever 
after, and then the bell rang and you woke up 
and realized that you have a very vivid im 
agination after all, and that you have an old- 
fashioned play impulse, and that you can make 
up a story, and possibly you can be human. 

But that is a requirement of all art, imagina- 
tion, which is another word for originality. 
Do you remember how much you liked the boy 
with whom you played who could make up new 
kinds of play, and who never said, “What let’s 
do?’ Do you ever think of your childhood, and 
do you think what kids did when you were one 
of them ¢ 

Get the Man to Man Attitude. 

Perhaps this sounds like preaching and find- 
ing fault with my profession but it is far from 
that. I am trying only to awaken some of the 
people who have had a narrow viewpoint and 
help you to become more of a human being, so 
that people will say of you, how nice you are. 


(Concluded on Page 104) 
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Elementary American History and Government 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


After the War Edition Progressive, alert, up-to-date Recog 
nizes the new emphasis on events affected by the War and the 
problems of the new Reconstruction Widely adopted kxcep 
tional illustrations and maps Seventh and Eighth grades 


Introduction to American History 
By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


Simple, forceful story of the great civilizations of the 


world lead 


ing up to the early colonization ot America Beautitully illus 
trated Videly adopted Sixth grade 
Best By Test 

Ask for proof. Easv to teach. Quick, positive, lasting results. Read 
ers for all grades. Manuals for teachers. Nation-wide adoption. 
Forms correct habits of English expression Presents the princi 
ples of grammar clearly, comprehensively, simply. Emphasizes 
composition, oral and written. Abundant drill. Frequent reviews 
Pook |. grades 4-6; Book I] grades 7-8 

Latest edition of “the one book that ever made the spelling lesson 
interesting (;raded mrd-list Dictionary drills—a new feature 
List of “One Ilundred Demons,” Avers Measuring Scale, and 
valuable teachings ielps Complete grades 3-8 \lso in parts 


Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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Revised Editions of 
Aldine Reading 





Hilt revision of the Aldine Readers 

has been made in the light of the 

1 der most up-to-date psychology 

ind pedagog' retaining all the best fea 

AL DVS ture { previous editions and adding new, 
ittractive scientific features which can 


appeal to the d 
teacher Phe 


plete through the first six 
the foll 


iscriminating, 


progressive SeTIeSs Is now 


years under 








wing titles 





LEARNING TO READ—A Manual for Teachers using the 
and Books One and Two. Revised Edition 1918. 
PRIMER, Revised Edition, 1916. 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition, 1916. 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition, 1918. 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition, 1918, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition, 1918, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition, 1919, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1920, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1920, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK SIX, Revised Edition, 1920, Pupil’s Edition. 

BOOK SIX, Revised Edition, 1920, Teacher’s Edition. 


Primer 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive than 
the old editiot md ti M up 1 More detatl the lessons 11 Book (one 
and Book Two, giving suggesti which are invaluable to the ex 
perienced teacher and indispensable to the inexperienced 

W hile he Manual stops with Bool Pwo, the Teachers’ Editions 
of Books Three Four, Five, and Six contain many instructions, 
hints " lvyestion the teacher as to the presentation and de 
velop tf eacl t] books, which themselves contain a 
valuable ne eature the questions and suggestions to pupils, 
inder the titl learn to Stud nd Think.” 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Nature Study and 


A It 
By CHARLES C. SCHMIDT 
Professor of Education in the University of North Dakota; many years 
Instructor in Nature Study and Agriculture in Teacher Training Schools. 

In plan and scope this book is unique. It includes the 
following : 

Part |—-Plants, 192 pages 

Part Il—Insects, 41 pages 

Part |1l—Poultry and Wild Birds, 100 pages 

Part |V—Animals: Domestic and paar aot 

Part \—-Farm Work and Management, 22 pages 

Nearly 500 illustrations add to the value of the les- 


sons. 


Projects, Questions, and Experiments provide for the 


use of the material in the grammar grades; while the 


ibundant and accurate information concerning all com- 


mon forms of plant and animal life makes the book in- 


dispensable for reterence wherever there are good 


schools. 


D.C. HEATH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 


ADVANTAGES ARE QOUICKLY 
SERV es po the rHOD 
LESSON IS 


Ob- 


PALMER ME’ PENMANSHIP 


FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE 
PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE 
PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by 


a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils how to use 
muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER 
METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be made the connect 
ing link between muscular movement drill and 
muscular movement handwriting. 


The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which 
were thoroly tested by New York City 
of presentation is modern and 
WORDS IN THE PALMER ME’ 
\LL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serv 
ing a double purpose—FIRST, enabling pupils to visualize 
quickly and efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship 
in which they will be expected ta write them. 
creases greatly efficiency in spelling. 


teachers. The plan 
thoroly practical. THE 
THOD SPELLERS ARE 


This plan in 
SECOND, giving am 
ple material for auxiliary penmanship lessons, thus BRIDG 
ING QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY THE CHASM BE 
TWEEN MOVEMENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT 
WRITING. 

Eight Spelling Books—one tor each 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of 
teaching free, to teachers in whose Palmer Method 
Penmanship has been adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy 
of practical penmanship. We maintain in the field a large 
force of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are 
free to all school systems in which the Method of 
Business Writing has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
, New York, N. Y. 


vrade, 


classes 


Palmer 


30 Irving Place 
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automatic 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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85° of the schools 
of the United States 
know the merits of 


Gregg Shorthand. 


They teach it. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco London 
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STOCK RECORD— 
PENSION RECORD 


\ school Sto kx record t] il will how you at 
the exact quantity on hand of every 


the stockroom 


That will help you greatly in determining when to reney 


the supply of any commodity and how much ts needed 


That will point out to you the most ad) 


Wmtarycous source 


of supply from the standpoint of quality and reasonable 


price. 


Williams Stock Keecord complet ectional post binder, 


_ ? 


index, 200 sheets. $5 50 (S1Ze of binds | Q’’ ly / ) 


TEACHERS’ PENSION RECORD 


\ compact conecewse at a coms lete re ra ot re 11) data covering 
1 


each teacher Book loose leat Size ot bindet 


complete sectional post bindet ce OO shee 


STRAY ER-ENGELHARDT RECORDS 


Straver-liengelhardt chool recor card and) fort By 
Education minute bool le lementat Principal's Record Bool ind 
Elementary School Inventor Boo 

School accounting tem im ust } | ire tl O00 
cities, town ind village 


School payroll tey 


Educational Red Bool 


C. F. Williams & Son, Ine. 


36 Beaver Street ALBANY, N. Y. 
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“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


=> ~~ S 
PS 
ati’ . 
bh hoe 


Maps WT TR NS 
Globes 


Political Geography 
Ten Series, consisting of 136 different 
maps, varying from the cheapest that 
are good to the best that are made. 


Physical Geography 
Five Series, consisting of 82 different 
maps. 


Commercial Geography 
THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- 
mercial and Library Maps of the 
world. 


United States History 


Sanford American History Series, 
32 maps (a new one now in the press) 


Mediaeval and Modern 
History 

Johnston European History Serics 
25 maps. 


English History 
Johnston English History Series, 
10 maps. 


Ancient History 
Johnston Ancient History Series 
7 maps. 


Outline Maps 


Wall Outline Maps, & map 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), 
70 maps 





Charts 


Atlases 


Blackboard Maps 


lwo Series, consisting of 24 maps, 
Blackboard Maps of various states, 
Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, ete. 


Miscellaneous Maps 
Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 
‘ial, Thermal, Seriptural, Language. 
City Plans, Maps of all States, etc. 
Write us regarding your SPECIAL 
MAP NEEDS. 


Physiology and Anatomy 
rHE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 
FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
logy, two series, 21 charts 


Botany 
Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
17 charts 
Johnston Advanced Series, 4 chart 
Johnston Elementary Series, 14 chart 


Zoology 

Jung, Koch and Quentell Seris 
35 charts. 
Johnston Series, 5 charts 


Astronomy 


Johnston Series, 4 charts 


Globes 


Five Sizes in all mountings, Stand 
Suspension and Library Celestial 


Globes, Slated Globes, Telilurian 


Atlases 
Political, Historical, Commercial, Scrip- 
tural, Astronomical, ete 


Send for free copy of new catalog No. 20J. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


Member National School Supply Association 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the 





“Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 
You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 
TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 

Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal! and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 

___mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

4. Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

5. Why some products are more valuable than others? 

6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States? 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 

These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 

answered in 


** GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfleid Street 18 E.17 % Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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: & SPELLING 
: u BLANKS 
: NAME — 
= GRADE CLASS 
: PERMANENTLY BOUND Peronane | 
: STANDARD SCHOOL SERIES 
: Writing Paper ‘Vablets Spelling Blanks Pencil Paper ‘Vablets 
: Penmanship Practice Tablets Shorthand Note Books 
' ( omposition Books Note Books Memorandum Books 
: Kxamination, lypewriter, Theme and Vest Tablets 
i Sketch Books Primary Tablets Drawing Books 
: Removable Leaves Ouadrille Ruled lexible Covers 
a Wide Ruled Permanently Bound and Perforated Margin Lines 
E = ie goal lost, ‘ Punched Marginal Holes i / Narrow and Special Ruled 
i without effort | dC aXe Regl'Sprore ) rr: athe Taal 
: Is worth what itcost ” luminated Covers (Bienen neseig ss) rademarked Designs 
PN eee — - 
ASK US FOR DETAILS. 
f i i 
J. Cc. BLAIR COMPANY, Mfg. Stationers, Huntingdon, Pa. 
—, ' 
! \ 
NEW. | | S 
Being an Easy Introduction to Pitmanic fo T E ver VY O ccasion 
Phonography thru Words of One Syllable Selected and arranged by GEORGE H. GARTLAN. 
Director of Music in the Public Schools 
By of Greater New York 
JEROME B. HOWARD. PRIMARY OBJECT 
The teaching of Americ: 9 ; . 
Paper (cloth back), 12mo, 60 cents. © wen ¢ nericanization through the me 
dium of song. Contents includes six sections devoted to: 
N. B \ single copy will be mailed postpaid to any ] Patriotic Songs 
teacher of shorthand for forty-three cents 2. Songs for Every Occasion 
3. Community Songs 
4 ‘rican Songs ; Spirituals 
It is believed that this little book will afford a pleasant . ~ rican Songs and Spiritual 
and easy means of introducing any learner to the study — 
of Pitmanic Phonography. It is designed, however, more 6. Part Songs and Choruses 
especially to meet the needs of eighth-grade and other . 
voung learners, and those of beginners of any age in night SPECIAL FEATURE 
classes. In these cases it is of peculiar advantage that the Songs in Section 6 are designed for use by selected 
| earliest lessons shall be short and simple and yet furnish chorus on special occa ions. This will elimin: | 
sound instruction in the principles of the system and et d ; aes > . MINA the 
fective training in the phonographic way of thinking and necessity of purchasing these songs in single form. 
writing. The learner who has received such instruction and , 
ages : . ‘ . oan 256 pages bound in full cloth 
training, as supplied in this book, will find little difficulty List weiee 81.50 
in mastering the remaining parts of the system thru the 
d Copy for examination gladly sent to interested supervisors 
study of the Phonograplu lwianucnsts. 
| Hinds, Hayden ¢c& Eldredge, Inc. 
Publisht by > 
PUBLISHERS 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE COMPANY, New York Philadelphia 
cae eae eae 1024 So. Wabash Ave. 
: Benn Pitman, ounde) lerome B. lloward, President Chicago, Illinois. 
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“McIntosh Lanterns are: Honest Lanterns” 


Many Schools 


have stereopticons which they never 
use and which are of no value to them is made perfect becaus 
yet represent sometimes a considerable 


investment. 


Some of these are equipped with arc 





opticon for both 


objects such as 


of all kinds, dead 


lamps (which teachers won’t use), some alive 


with acetylene or calcium burners, tho 
now electricity is available; and most 


Ideal, because it 


ented) possessed by 


of them have good lenses, even tho in other. 


some ways they are so cumbersome and 


awkward as to be useless. 


Salvage this good material. 
be rebuilt and fitted with the new gas- 


Example: 
means of handling 


does away with the 
It can 


antiquated 
slide holder and at 


filled Mazda lamps, so that any teacher eae” etka 


can use it. 


new outfits, and save you money. seh, 600 sheve 


We will gladly quote prices and rec- 
ommend equipment for any purpose. 


Ask us. 


The Automatic Sciopticon—for classrooms 
is ideal—circular on request. 


Micintos 


427 Atlas Block 


Concluded from Page 100 
instead of “Oh! here comes that school teacher!” 
Perhaps you might try and make yourself 
over a little for the sake of yourself. and th 
community and the kids who have not lost their 
humanity yet, thank goodness. If you can do 
creative art, do it for heaven’s sake (your own 
too) and forget the “gabfest.’ which means 
don’t talk too much, and get in and do some 
real original thing that you never thought you 
could do. Try and get a job in the movies 
If you never get one you will at least have an 
experience that will broaden you, asking for it. 
Make your imagination work, and be as some 
one has said a “hellofafella” without shouting 
about it, and look how well your feet are dressed, 


and don’t wear gray all of the time. Peopl 


will spot you a mile off. Learn how to dance 
and do it if you are not over 50, but if you are 
past that age, get an auto, it will do just as 
well. Oh! I 


salary yet, but they will by next 


know they haven’t raised your 
ill. 

Do something besides grasping the knowledg: 
Do some creative work. Mix with people who 
are not school teachers, and when you see them 
forget about your work, and try and talk 
something that is far from your line of e1 
deavor. If you do even some of these things, 
you may become human, if not then you are 
just a school teacher and one of “those things,” 
and may the good Lord deliver you from  vour 
self. Your heart may be all right but vow 
spark plugs need cleaning and you are only run 
ning on two eylinder 

TO STUDY VENTILATING SYSTEMS. 

The city of Minneapolis is seeking to deter 
mine the value of the claims made for the vari 
ous types of heating and ventilating apparatus 


and is condueting during the present year a 


Stereopticon 
Company 





using two 
other. 


One Spencer 
scope does it. 


CHICAGO 





Visual Instruction 


Spencer Delineascope 


it is An Ideal Stere- 
lan- 
tern slides and opaque 


tures, post cards, read 
ing matter and object 


bodies basic ideas (pat- 


no 


Mechanical 
the 
lantern slides which 
old 
lantern- 
the 
ame time gives a dis- 
the 
- . creen unattained with 
Your lenses can be fitted to ae ae one | 
ereopti- 
the 


by 


Delinea- 


Spencer Lens Company 


SPENCER 9 microscopes 


| BUFFALO | LINEASCOPES 
ee MENTS OPTICAI 


WITH 


Model 3 





Spencer Delineascope, Model 3, for both lantern 


lides and opaque object and with 1,000 watt 
Mazda lamp, complete $185.00 


New booklet KIL just ready 


BUFFALO, N. ¥ 


Manufacturers of 


SPENCER 


MICROTOMES DE- 
DISSECTING INSTRU- | BUFFALO | 
GLASS SCLENTIFIC —UsA 


APPARATUS, ET¢ 








eries of important experiments. 

During the past tive vears Mr. George I 
Womrath, business superintendent of the board 
of education, has been studying thi problem ol 
schoolroom ventilation ind has been unable to 
reach a distinct and definite conclusion concern 
ing the conflicting theories and practices in 
schoolroom ventilation 

Ventilating Apparatus. 

He has found considerable advantages in se 
eral systems of ventilation and has been unabl 
to find any agreement among engineers or so 
called experts concerning many of the funda 
mental problems and practices in schoolhouse 
heating and ventilation. Of the apparently 
successtul experiments and tests of principles of 
ventilation and apparatus, at least two objec 
tious have been raised by engineers and manu 
facturer The arguments have been invariably, 
first, that the experiments were not conducted 
properly, and secondly, that each system was 
tried out independently and no opportunity was 
viven to make contemporaneous observations 


l‘o overeome both thr se OD PeCCTIONS and to ul 
ford an experiment which shall settle the eli 
> Tar us the Minneapolis school irs 


COT rned, Mi Womrath has decided to make 


CXTCUSIVE trvouft t everal leading AVStenis 


questions 


1 new school building The board of eduea 
tion compl ed and occupied, on Sept mber Tth 
a new SIX room and evillhaslui sch ol, and each 
classroom in this building has been cquipped 

ith ditferent system of ventilation Phe in 
veritors, or manufacturers, of cach type of ap 
paratus buve been given an opportunity to make 
their own installations and during the winter 
when heating is necessary, tests will be made by 


thre respective ulvocates, or eontractors, 


To make the tests more certain as to the re 


and ventilation 
Minin apolis 


Among the most prominent men who 


sults, leading expert Wn heating 
will be asked to come to to observe 
the work 
vill thus come to the city are Dr. Ke. Vernon 
Hill, of Chieago, and Dr. John R. Allen, Diree 


tor of the Bureau of Research of Pittsburgh 


eliminat 
The ad 
vocutes of each system will be enabled to be 


present to see not only their own installations, 


The plan vill make it possible to 


ll objections raised in previous tests. 


but also those of their contemporaries and com 
petitors. Comparisons of independent experts 
will bring out, it is hoped, constructive criti 
cisms and cooperative studies. It will also bring 
to the tests not only the vi wpoints oft engineers 
but also of hygienists, physicians, tuberculosis 
experts and other authorities. [t is particularly 
intended that the school authorities and the in 
depend it experts shall approach thre problem 


with Open minds 


GLAD TO EXPLAIN! 

A series of clever articles have appeared in the 
columns of the JourNAL under the pseudonym 

“A Superintendent’s Wife.” In our August 
number we commented editorially upon a com- 
munication received in which the writer won- 
dered “whether honesty and devotion to duty 
really pay.” It came from a school superin 
tendent’s wife in the middle west 

The explanation we desire to make is that the 
communication in question did not come from 
the writer known as “A Superintendent’s Wife.” 
The latter has since taken occasion to say that 
“The longer I live the more firmly L believe that 
honesty and devotion to duty do pay, even in 


dollars and cent 
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It’s Lasting [Impressions 
that count 
Ixvery educator knows this 
and it is the appreciation of this 
fact that has led thousands of 
schools, colleges and societies the country over to adopt 
picture projection apparatus as one of the simplest and sur- 
est aids to efficient instruction. 
It is significant that an increasing proportion of the pur 
chasers of projection outhts are selecting the 
Machines Ranging Fully Guaranteed ia 
in price for one year BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
400 t 550 defect and wear Wh ~ e 
. P The Perfect Stereopticon 
the Balopticon is invaluable for classroom, laboratory 
and auditorium. Models are made for showing either lan- 
tern slides or opaque objects, or both—photo prints, post 
cards, specimens, ete. 
The Balopticon “speeds up” impressions and makes them 
everlasting Che name of the maker assures the quality 
ind length of the Balopticon’s service 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
MOTIOGRAPH’S simplicity, ease of operation, perfect Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection-Appa- 
iti : > : : ar. a ratus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Ap- 
definition of picture together with its non wear out gears, paratus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, 
perfect cut sprockets, and exceptional wearing qualities Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 
Make it the Schools’ Favorite Projector! 
Write for alist of school eneen and other oe ap if . = that eyes may See 
literature describing Motiographs : -b . farther. 
etter and far er == 
The Enterprise Optical Mfg. Company 
564 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
re 
lon 
rve THE 
‘ho Show the 
lon } 
ec CLASSROOM STEREOPTICON boys this 
, 
picture 
AL 
ad when they 
be are 
lis 
m studying 
rts 
re the West 
ti 
ng in their 
ers 
a Geogra- 
rly phies 
in 
nm 
(C) K. V. Co. 
Cowboy and Peny Holding Thrown Cow 
he In stereoscopic form the above picture shows the scene with all 
yin the realism of a visit to a ranch 
ist Used during the study period, illustrating the day's lesson, stereo- 
graphs furnish a wealth of accurate and lasting information and stim 
- ulate interest 
ve Use slides for review, once a week, covermg the topics studied 
ity with stereographs, and let the pupils do the talking, instead of the 
i teacher 
ond The Keystone System for Visual Education—600 stereographs 
The Most Efficient Portable Stereopticon in and their duplicates in lantern slides—furnish illustrations for each 
: - . lay’s work. 
he : hal . ; : 
$ the World. \ Teacher's Guide, the result of many years’ experiment in the 
ym class room, shows just how to use the system 
Ka Manufactured and Guaranteed by \n index, cross referenced, points out several thousand uses oi 
val Victor Animatograph Com pany the 600 stereographs and slides 
iat Incorporated) Further Infermation on Request 
. 141 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. S, MEADVILLE, PA 
eB 
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Mr. Jones Allow Me 
To Introduce 


to you someone of whom you have often heard and with whom you have probably 
corresponded but whom you have probably not had the opportunity of meeting 
in a personal way. 


We want to get acquainted with you and we want you to get acquainted with 
us. We believe that it will be to our mutual advantage. Of course, we have a 
little the advantage of you, because we think of you as an individual, a person, 
and we are afraid you have gotten in the habit of thinking of us as a cold-blooded 
corporation, or as a building, or as a collection of catalogs and circulars, or a 
source of apparatus or any one of a number of things except—as a group of 
human beings, of persons. And really we would much rather you would know us 
as a group of personalities than in any other way. 


THIS MARK 


(JNA SENTIC 


ING 


We wish it were pos- 
sible for you to come 
te our plant and spend 
a day or two just going 
from one of us to an- 
other, getting acquaint- 
ed and finding out just 
what part each of us 


The next time you 
wrote us we feel sure 
you would have a defi- 
nite picture of those of 
us through whose hands 
your order would pass 
and would be able to 


plage tm the handling © trace it in its various 
of your particular busi- HICAGo-USi aeeorggea Crone 
e plant. 


ness. 
YOUR GUARANTEE 


You would also appreciate some of our problems and difficulties and we know 
that we could profit by your suggestions and criticisms. Really, we count it one 
of our highest privileges to have a visit from one of our friends in the educational 
field and trust that whenever you are in or near Chicago you will pay us a call, 


not once but every time. 


We don’t want to bore you this time, but may we ask that you will watch for 
the next appearance of the trademark above and read the next chapter in this 
little story, intended to give you a more intimate knowledge of the history,  per- 
sonnel, ideals and accomplishments of the organization for which it stands. 


(To be continued in the December Number) 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO U. 8. A. 














Your Science Work 


demands quality apparatus 
and prompt service. 

About that there can be no 
question. 












CENERAL CATALOG 
or 
APOOPIT ES AND CHEPUCRS 
roa 


AGREATURE - OLOGY 
CHEMISTRY AND PIV SKS 





l= a) 
rae Apparatus correctly de- 
ae signed—made of the finest 


material combined with care- 
ful workmanship rigidly 
tested and inspected before 
shipment—that is our idea of 
quality. 


Free to Science 
Instructors 
Consult this new 
1920 General Cat- 
alog for your lab- 
needs — 
the many new ar- 
ticles listed there- 
in will prove of 


oratory 


To be absolutely depend- 
able—to give you what you 
want when you want it—that 
is our idea of service. 


unusual interest 


to you. Send for 
your copy today 
it ts free to sci- Why not send us a trial or- 
der now? Let us prove what 
our quality apparatus and 
prompt service mean to your 


science work. 


ence instructors. 


Chicago Apparatus Company 


32 South Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 


2 











Bruce’s School 
Architecture 
Library 


A Reliable Reference and Guide to 
Better Schoolhouse Planning 
and Construction 


ay 


Descriptive literature and price 
gladly furnished on request 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


211 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You can buy two or three 
Years’ supply from us for 
What one year’s supply 


Costs you some other places 


We have never had a complaint 
from a Customer so 
Must be really food, 


our quality 


If you buy your Diplomas now, 
You won't be without them on 
We have never 


Fallen down on a Diploma ordet 


Graduation Day. 


Yet, and we ship them all over 
The United States and outside, too 


We have a Diploma Catalog that 
Presents our Diploma line in a 

New way that is convenient for a 
Tell us 


Your name so we can send you 


Customer to look at 


One. Our name is the Educational 

Supplies Company, Cedar Rapids, 4 
lowa. We havea big general 

School Supply ( atalog, too. Want 

One too? 

P.S. If you will let us send 


you the above there will be NO CHARGE, 
are FREE. 


They 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 
Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 


position to know the particular re- 


quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Eastern Office: 


301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 








| 
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yo almost for 
as you revel 
and sympathetic 
Grand Piano. It 
STEGER & 
Founded by John 
If it’s 


es ee Sees 





ES eh — PP 


STEGER 


te most valuable prano im the world 


get the actual playing appeal of the Steger that makes it such a 
in the richness ef tene joy to play—and hear. These musical 
qualities are reflected in a charm of de- 
sign that adds a note of harmony to any 
room. 


SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


V. Steger, 1879. Factories at Steger, Ll. Steger Bldg., Chicago. 


response of the Steger 
is this intimate, human 


a Steger—it’s the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 


EE = Ee ES Ee > Pe eee 





STEWART HA 
250 FIFTH AY 
NEW YORK. 











. Correct Shades 
| for All Schools 


\ 





-_ HE world’s greatest technical college—Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology—can afford 
nothing but the best in equipment. So naturally 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics are in 
use throughout; their thorough dependability and 
faultless appearance determined their choice with- 
out competition. 
In college, high and grammar schools Hartshorn 
Shade Equipment guarantees perfect shade service, 
and is invariably the choice of authorities who 
not only wish perfect lighting but would alse avoid 
shade troubles. 
Write for samples of colors 214 and 
204 in Tinted Cambric—-which after 
analysis by chemists have been 
adopted by School authorities of 
many large and small municipalities. 
Converters in different cities of the 
United States distribute these goods. 


RTSHORN CO., 
TENUE, 


_ SHADE ROLLERS AND 
~ WINDOW SHADE FABRICS 
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[APIDOS Lite Every School Needs 


Makes Concrete Fioors Pocket Class Records 
Dustproof # Wear proof By Month—16 weeks By Semesters—40 weeks 


Semesters by Periods. By Month—5 week to month 


Loose Leaf and Tight Bound 


Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a : : 
probable source of concrete dust. Grade and High School Registers 
This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and ATTENDANCE AND CLASSIFICATION 
‘Sige - ony of the pupils. Semester—Semi-Annual Semester—Annual 
Vapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. Monthly Annual \ttendance Only~-Semester 

e / Loose Leat or Tight Bound 

>] 

Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, Teachers’ Plan Books 
oer “eeveess & the coment and filling Weekly Outline to Page Duplicate Weekly 2 plans to 
the pores with a crystalline material. as ae | a aa 
This treatment makes the floors in the toilet rooms isi dial Binssce £0 Wesks_Tails aa Weekl, 
non-absorbent, and so easily washed and without 
odor. Grade—Primary—High School—Lesson Outlines 
Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. Loose Leaf and Tight Bound 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
literature. Dept. 22. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. yee 
Pet Meee! Beseet. Rew York METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY ,*N3\% 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER. 





—_ - 


























&4 INK | | The U. S. Inkwell 


is easy to keep clean. It is non- 


















breakable, dust-proof, non-cor- 
SAVE AT LEAST 400‘'c ON YOUR INK BILL rosive, does not tarnish, keeps 


Stop buying water at ink prices. Adopt the ink from evaporating, and 
cannot get out of order. In 


Kvale’s Ink Tablets fact, it is— 


Each tablet makes 1 oz. of ink. 


Colors: Blue-Black, Blue, Red, Purple, Green. An Inkwell without a fault 


No acid to corrode pen points. No gum. No sediment. 





Free flowing. Ideal for fountain pens. Both teachers and pupils 
are sure to be satisfied with 
the U. S. Inkwell. There 


are no hinges to break or 


Our process of making Kvale’s Instant Ink Tablets is the 
same as fluid ink method, except that instead of adding 
water we compress the ingredients into tablets, and fur 
nish them to you in a clean and convenient form, and 
you add the water. 


corks to lose. 


The metal top is perma- 
No- trouble with freezing or breakage. No loss from 
evaporation. Keeps indefinitely. No freight to pay on 
water. 


Kvale’s Acid-Proof Ink Powder 


Makes an ink that is guaranteed to be Indelible, Acid 
proof, Fade-proof, and Water-proof. Keeps forever. 
Non acid. Will not corrode pen-points. A perfect writ- 
ing fluid, especially recommended for checks, notes, deeds a 
and other valuable documents. Is ideal for bookkeeping. Pat. Nov. 14, °11 a trifling cost. 
Unexcelled for fountain pens and general purposes. 


nently attached to the glass 
and slides freely and noise- 
lessly. 

They are neat in appear- 
ance—will fit perfectly over 
the various size holes in 
desks—can be attached at 





WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
ASK FOR QUOTATIONS. 


JOHN KVALE INK COMPANY U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


1020-8 South Dearborn Street MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


- R 5 ven 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
1809 — 1865 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


CAST IN U. S. STANDARD BRONZE 
SIZE 20 x 14 INCHES 


This imperishable bronze memorial with a bas-relief of the 
great Emancipator and his Gettysburg Address in raised let 
ters whose polished surfaces form a pleasing contrast with 
the richly textured background and simple and dignified 
border, is finished in beautiful statuary bronze 


Send for our Art Brochure—Bronze—which contains a 
number of illustrations of memorials designed, modeled and 
executed by us in the past year. ‘Tell us the number of 
names that are to be placed on a memorial and we will bi 
glad to quote you prices 


THE FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 
DEPT. LT. 
27TH STREET AND 27TH AVE., SOUTH. 


MINNEAPOLIS ESTABLISHED 1893 


MINNESOTA 








TOO MUCH 
LIGHT ? 


OR NOT 
ft oh) ENOUGH? 


5 


What Are a Child’s Eyes Worth? 


Aren't they too valuable to permit submitting them to the strong 
direct glare of sunlight? [low can they study when their eyes 
are fighting this strain? 


Prominent educators are giving much consideration to the question of 
scientific shading of school windows \ very great many of them have 
adopted the Aerolux Ventilating Window Shade. It admits light and 
air but keeps out the glare that means headache and eye-strain, 


\erolux Shades give vears of service Very 
hang straight and do not whip in the breeze 
ful stains 


attractive. They always 
Your choice of many cheer 


Write for the Free Aerolux Catalog 


THE AEROSHADE CO., 298 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


VENTILATING prec.u.S.PAT. OFF. 








A Short Course for Janitor-Engineers 


By KENNETH G. SMITH, M. E. 


Formerly Director of Vocational Classes, Department of 
Engineering Extension, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Now Federal Agent for Industrial Education, 


stationed at Indianapolis, Ind. 


The janitor of a school or other public building occupies a po 
sition of more responsibility than is usually recognized. He is 
in a very real sense responsible for the health and comfort of the 
occupants of the building under his care. He is also responsible 
for the economical use of fuel, equipment and supplies. To dis 
charge his duties properly he needs technical knowledge and 
practical experience, 


Up to the present time no attempt has been made to formu 
late and offer any definite course of instruction for the janitor 


engineer. Usually verbal directions have been given as to what 
he is expected to do, sometimes accompanied by a “book of 
rules.” The reasons for these rules he may or may not under 
stand. To add to his difficulties he is often required to take 


orders from, or at least accede to the requests of, a number of 
persons, some ot whom, at least, know less about his duties than 
he does. Again, the entire responsibility of running a plant may 
be thrown on his shoulders with the one admonition that he 


“will be held responsible” if anything goes wrong. 


The School Janitor-Engineer is at last coming into his own. 
Heretotore, this much-abused gentleman has floundered about 
tor want of basic technical information, which is fundamental to 
his job. Now we have produced a book which is written by a 
man who has conducted classes for the school Janitor-Engineer, 
is himself a practical schoolman, knows the janitor troubles, and 
has written this book to hi Ip solve these proble ms. No school 
bpilding is complete without the book. School Boards 


are now 
supplying copies tor every janit 


or in the city 


Leatherette, 106 pages. Price, $1.25, net 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


211 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 
Used Nationally 


Because 
of their Merit 

















DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
MEET EVERY SCHOOL REQUIREMENT 


Write for our illustrated folder 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana 
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HESE days we are not adver- 
tising so much to sell as to 
serve you. 


And we serve you best when we 


are able to convince you that your 


HOW SUPERINTENDENTS | orders for pencils should be 


AND PRINCIPALS | we - 
CAN HELP TO AROUSE INTEREST IN TEACHING | placed months and months be- 


At the next conference with your teach- fore the time you will want them 
ers, point out the vital influence that color : 
plays in the lives of children. The teacher In your schools. 
may be shown how the attention of a class 

| 
| 





is increased when colored chalks are used to 


supplement white chalks on the blackboard. Heed this advice and when this 
Similarly it can be shown how additional time arrives, you will have what 
interest is created when pupils are permit- 


ted to do seat work with colored crayons. you want where you can put your 
finger on it. 


Naturally only crayons of superior quality will yield 
satisfactory results to teachers -nd pupils. Let them | 
werk with | 

| 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“CRAYOLA” “LECTURERS” 
Drawing Crayon for Square Stick Chalk SAIS 
the Pupil for the Teacher 
Send for our brochure on blackboard drawing, for a 


list of our GOLD MEDAL CRAYON family, and for 
color charts. 


i acl cry Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


81-83 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY PENCIL DEPARTMENT 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 


And thus all will be well for all. 



































DEVOE SCHOOL WATER COLORS are made ex- 
pressly for the use of children in America’s public 
schools. 














* 
4 
O 
OD 
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se 


Education 
N° matter what Eberhard 


Faber Eraser you use, 


UO 





you'll know it is the best and 


Ceetenateceteceriaggcgeces 


the most economical eraser you 








can buy. 

A few school favorites are: Box No. 118. 

No rm . 

VAN DYKE (10 sizes) 6000 They are made by us, not for us, in our Brooklyn fac- 
nt ( 2 sizes) 110 tories and are perfectly adapted for the uses to which 
RUBY ( 2 sizes) 112 3 
EMERALD ( 2 sizes) 111 they are put. 
fEN-EIGHTY (Circular). 1080 
IDEAL ( 7 sizes) 1020 
ROUGE ( 3 sizes) 812 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factury in America 


NEW YORK 








UU 








Box No. 122. 


Catalog and full information, covering our entire line 
on request. 


Devoe (& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago Kansas City New Orleans 
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6 Old Faithful”C 
e aithful Crayons 
Prang Crayons and Kroma Paste |— 
SELECTED SCHOOL SUPPLIES laa 
Products of the world’s most complete laboratories and a 
known in every country for their purity, richness and ed 
variety b 
— —<——S I: Send for our new catalog of se- = 
wos £GGIE In 8 : : lected school products. It rill = 
oe ie eee |: ht Colors 3} F make your buying malar and fibaton -_ 
SCHOOL CRAYONS 4 etd: 2 al better results ~ 
= 
64 a 
- Cs Ge (s ae 
SA = 
“Oo. CRDX™ band 
THE AMERICAN “CRAYON, ce -~ 
“tEtititit{e 
The American Crayon Company 
“ESTABLISHED 1835" 
Sandusky, Ohio U.S.A. New York 
~ — | Es 
— | = 
X- 
7 AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY | | | h P 5 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOMS : V V y a y oo 








You'll need them often during the present school year and for WATER in ink? Make your own ink by adding 
the price is so small that you'll never regret the expenditure. aay : 
water to— 


THE “CHICAGO GIANT” 


Che counterpart of the well known “Chi- 
cago” except that this machin will 


sharpen all sizes of pencils and crayons 





while the “Chicago” only sharpens 


standard size pencils. Stops cutting as 


soon as point is produced. | ALTUAL INA SOLIOS 





and save over 70% of your present ink bill. 
THE “DEXTER” 





| ° 
ic- The finest handfeed pencil sharpener made School Boards thruout the county =e now buying 
ch or possible to make. Sharpens all sizes of their ink in powder form. It is the most practical and 

pencils and crayons. Has the automatic 


economical method. It can be mixed at the school 
board offices and distributed to the various schools in 
casks, or distributed in powder form and mixed by the 
school janitor whenever needed. 








point adjuster enabling the operator to pro- 
duce any point from blunt to fine. Heavily 
nickel plated thruout. 





THE DANDY INKO COLORS 

= an at ene ‘Ege Blue-black, Black, Red (Carmine), 
[The ideal machine for the : 

school. All steel frame con- Green, Purple (Violet). 
struction preventing tinkering 
and tampering. Automatic feed Free samples of INKO will be cheerfully 
attachment preventing pencil 
waste. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and produces any point, | 


Muet madi of Onc. | In Writing Please Mention 
Other Models: Chicago, Junior, Wizard, Your Dealer’s Name. 


furnished on request. 











Ideal, Climax 2 | 
ALL QUALITY MACHINES 
ine Page ' 

See your supply dealer er write to 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. | THE HOWARD CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Ine. 


1500 Garland Building CHICAGO 2104 Fourth Avenue South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Conn’s 
Physiology 
and 


Health 


BOOK ONE, for lewer 
grammar grades 




















ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s record on court testimony 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made 
but three errors. oe 


Revised and Enlarged—1920 


By CAROLINE M. HOLT, PH. D 
Assistant Professor of Biology, Simmons College. 


TU 


Books which describe in simple, concise tash 


ion as much of the physiological structure of the 
At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin created a new World’s Record in shorthand, by writing 334 
words gross and 322 words net, a minute. The contest which was 
held under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci- 
ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 
of all the leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests 
in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute, 


The result of this contest furnishes further proof that the highest speed and 
accuracy is inalienable from Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; ‘Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” 70c. Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


body as is necessary to acquaint the pupil with 
the underlying reasons why it is of the greatest 
importance for us to regulate our lives accord 
ing to certain hygienic principles. 


They present the most modern viewpoint on 
the subject of hygiene substantiated by the lat 
est scientific data 


iin 


BOOK TWO, for up- < os , 
per grammar grades The revision contains much new material on 


public and community hygiene. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


iy 












«Ke ON, 


It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


















eh 
A Eee ieee tee iettalities ‘and MAJORITY 
YOU CAN FIND IT : pep Rwst cd Gccudiaut the country. 
IN HALF A MINUTE | | BEST BY TEST 
If you use Roberts & Meck’s : FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. = JOHN C. DETTRA & C0., INC 
z= Manufacturers 
ROBERTS & MECK | | OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO, PA. 
HARRISBURG, PA. : For Sale by All First Class Dealers 
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If In Doubt: 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Norton sii Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 























Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 






Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 904 W. 


CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured, 
2nd. Having two speeds 
-the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet 
no latch necessary. 
srd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away, with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 


Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





STEEL FLAG POLES 


AND 


PLAYGROU ND SWINGS 





Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


Factories: 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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A Better “Library Paste” 


“Stirit” Was the First Improvement in “Library Paste” in 25 Years 





‘The Stickiest Paste in Town’’ 


Paste is one of the necessities of the School 
Room. All “Flour Pastes” dry out and chip off. 
“Stixit” takes hold—and hangs on—and never 
lets go! It costs no more. It goes farther It 
is more economical 

4 oz. tubes 2 pt 45 

oS Pee ee eee ee $3.75 

Liberal Discount on Quantity Orders. 


Specify ‘‘Stixit’’ 


Sé nd hol Vew “Tllustrated Circulai : 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 30 Irving Place, New York. 


Makers of ““Enamelac” and “Permodello” 














You receive full value 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING 


| Sold by 


Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 
Dealers Double Warp All Wool Bunting 


Everywhere Flag of sterling 
quality 


| 


OR OF 


DEFIANCE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Two Ply Cotton Bunting 


A Flag that bids defiance 
to the weather 


Made only by ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 99-101 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 

















More than 400 Schools are using Gluey this year. 


Commercial Gluey 


No. 800 


is the last word in paste for schools and 
art departments. 


CLEAN, 
QUICK ACTING, 
STAYS PUT 


Economical — 


1 Gallon Stone Jars per Dozen $13.20 
; ! ee : 7.60 
Quart Tin or Glass Jars” - 4.50 


— “ 2.75 


The 
COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


504-520 Buttles Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 











VUL-COT— 
the School 
Waste Basket 





More l’ul-Cots are sold to school purchasing boards than 
any other basket—almost as many, in fact, as all other 
makes combined. 

The reason is obvious—I’ul-Cols are physically able to 
stand the strenuous service in school use. They are solid 
and will hold all the waste they receive. They are rust 
and corrosion proof, smooth and sanitary—and they will 
not dent, splinter or warp. 


They last longer per dollar of cost than any other basket. 


VULACOT sisnairs 


Guaranteed. 5S-years 


We'll send you descriptive literature and samples of 
l’ul-Cot Fibre, the material of which Vul-Cots are made 
Will you send us your dealer’s name and address? 














520 EQUITABLE BLDG. 


Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. 
468 King St., W. Toronto, Canada 
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AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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REVIEW PAMPHLETS 





Every Teacher of common branches 
should have a complete set of Feld- 
meyer’s Review Pamphlets for supple- 
mentary work. Used in every State 
in the Union. Grammar 50 cents, 
Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometry 
75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U. S. 
History, and a typical Examination 
Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 
each. Complete set $5.85, postpaid 
and insured. Feldmcyer’s Book Store, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


ATIONA 








tisements are guaranteed. 


pee ee eee @ & 


The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS :: 


Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 












All adver- 
INCREASE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 





“Willit pay me to go to High School?” 

















is the title of an inspiring little book. 

















let to boost your high school attend. 





FOR SALE 


For Sale—Very Cheap—Three chem- 
istry tables for 22 pupils, equipped 
with numerous drawers, glass shelves, 
gas, water and still. One Fred Frick 
electric program clock; one switch 
board for 25 phones. For particulliitg 
and further information address I 
field-Shields High School, Hight 
Park, Ill. 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE 
AND 
NOT FOUND WANTING .. . . 
NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS 


These crayons are being tested in thousands of School 
Rooms, to-day, and are proving their superior worth, 


as an EASY 
CRAYON. 


MARKING and an 


ERASING 


Are you using “NATIONAL CRAYONS”? 


Allow us to send you samples—you test them out and 


compare them with the 


crayon you are now using, 


and we are sure that you will specifiy NATIONAL 


DUSTLESS CRAYON, 


dealer. 


in the next order to your 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY, 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 





For Sale 
aS school busses. 
kinson, La Grange, Ill 


Wanted 
separate machines or a combination of 
both.* If you have a machine for sale, | 
state make, condition, and lowest cash | for sample and price list. 
price. | 

Schools, Lamberton, Minn | 


ance. Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 
$2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine. 
Wisconsin. 


Two Ford trucks equipped 


Address, G. H. Wil- 


SCHOOL INK 


Century Ink Essence — (Powder 
Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 
economical ink for school use. Send 
Francis J 
Peck & Co., Superior Bldg., Cleveland; 
Ohio. 


WANTED 


Used saw and jointer, either 


Address, A. M. Mevig, Supt. of 


«= |) 





SILICATE VENEER PLA 


BLACK BOAR 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 


tops are scratched, and the var- 








Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. 





Free trial offer. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 


Ask about it. 





Telephone Superior 6864 








on an Automatic 
Saw Sharpener 
should be 


every 
manual 


given 
student in 
training. 


The Oliver 
Machinery Co. 


Sharpens your 
Saws and Knives 
for you when dull 
but recommends 
that the Saw 
Sharpeners and 
Knive Grinders be 
purchased for the 
double purpose of 
sharpening your 
saws and knives 
and demonstrat- 
ing the process in 
the school room. 





A Lesson on the Sharpening of Saws 





OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


rc . a) 





— Ly 
Saw Gumming Attachment for Oliver Oilstone Grinder 




















ORDER SCHOOL DESKS NOW 


AND ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 


STAFFORD desks carried in stock and sold at prices consistent with fair business 
principles and guaranteed quality by the following RESPONSIBLE FIRMS: 


J. H. Pence, Roanoke, Va. 

Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Houston Show Case & Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas 
Shields Stationery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La. 

Western School Supply Co., Boise, Idaho 

John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore. 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Morris Bros., Stockton, C If. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana. 

P. G. Pugh Ptg. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 
School Desks, Lodge Ferniture, Church 
Pews, Opera Chairs, Phonographs, Fireless 
Cookers. County Agents Wanted. 











“THE ECONOMIC” 











Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 
































No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 


Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 















































Circular and prices c«f our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


























Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. 




















Houston, Tex. 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT STANDARD 
ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENTS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has 31 “Standard” 
systems in the Public Schools. Here 
is a fair sample of what the princi- 
pals think of it. 
Avondale Public School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Te Whom It May Concern 
The Avondale School is given most 
excellent service by the Standard 
Electric Time Clock. We could 


hardly do without it. I am glad to 
give it my hearty commendation 


Yours truly, 
C. A. Wilson, Principal 
Every “Standard” system is care- 
fully designed to meet your require 
ments and is sold and installed un- 
der a method which insures perfect 


satisfaction. 





SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
BIRMINGHAM, MINNEAPOLIS. 


BOSTON, COLUMBUS, 


Tit 























Hall Pneumatic 


Who has not heard 
of the famous Clock 
that lets air do its 
work? 


For nearly thirty years this air 
and gravity clock system has been 
faithfully serving the schools and 
large factories spread over the entire 
country 

Now in this the year 1920—we are 
still serving—only it is even better 


service than ever before 


THE SECRET 


Low upkeep cost—Real time service 
Very little attention required 
Kasily installed Permanent 


Make it Pneumatic for your school 





Time Systems Company 


870 WOODWARD AVE., 
Omaha School Supply Co. 


DETROIT. 
Western Office Chicago Office 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















501 W. Huron St. | 
ee ee em mem enn a’ | 
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SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 


are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 
describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















Indispensable 
to the School 


A Program Clock System 
is something you cannot 
afford to be without if you 
would have maximum 
school-efficiency. 


Every school large or small 
needs this equipment be- 
cause it is a distinct benefit 
to both teacher and pupil. 


Write today 
for catalog 





LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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YCAOOL BUILDINGS 
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AND MEET EVERY 
ENT 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
nce makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
+ ge down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 

fait Fetaile. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


LPP Peer eae eee Pa Tera 
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Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


FFSttt hs tts 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HOOF FF F4SS4444444444 44444 +eteeee 
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Sectional, Portable 


School Houses 

WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

Average Cost $1000 per Room. 
F. 0. B. YOUR CITY. 

School Boards in 35 states are 


using our houses. Let us refer 
you to customers in your state. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 


Portable Schools and Gymnasiums 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, 
thoroughly insulated, well ven- 
tilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and 
two rooms when desired. 











Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


4098 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 














STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 








Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass. 











Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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| Directory of Teachers’ Agencies | 














NATION - WIDE SEARCH FOR ‘TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 








T ZNOLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 


except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. 


Any subject 
from high school up. 


Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


PECIALISTS ’ 


and Physical Education. 19th 

year. Covers all states. Tell 

us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 

Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office: BERKELEY, CALIF. 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 











TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Serve You Best. Write Us TODAY 


Te ee > = I Portland, Ore. 1312 Northwestern Bank 
OMIA AL ENTLY 


Bidg., Frank K. Welles, Mgr. Los An- 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.COLo. 








geles, Calif. 6836 Chamber of Commerce, 
John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, IIl.: 





Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 

WM. KRUFFER, A. M., Mer. H. S. Stice, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn. : 
ean J > 

OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 327 14th Ave., S.E., F.B. Reed, Mgr. 








-_ 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CBNTER 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
positions should write to us WE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. 


w. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











NEW YORK WANTS YOU 


On April 24 the legislature voted THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS for additions to the 
present salaries of s hool teachers, giving 


$400 TO $600 
next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries the largest 


in the world. New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal 
recognition of credentials Write at once 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, : 


INCREASE 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Write us Wire us Phone us. Come to see us 
“Service First.’”’ Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 
Distributors of School and College text books. 


Let us help you: 


Our Motto: 


Atlanta, Georgia. 











Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency 


All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. Membership 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions. O. F. Revercomb, Mgr. 


DENVER, COLORADO and NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency 
Teachers’Agency No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. 


Specialists Department. 

Enrollment 8 offices intensively covering entire South. 
LOOKING FORWARD, telling about Southern opportunities, 
if requested. 


ee Co PO 


W. H. JONES, Mer. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Richmond, Va. 


BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ATLANTA, GA, 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Eighteen Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


personality and teaching power. OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING 
ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the Higher Institutions as well as 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States and four foreign countries used 
our service the past season. Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University. A DIS- 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—aAll Offices 
We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts o' 
Advises parents about schools. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. 
You should investigate. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President 
8 years State Supt. 


cialists, and 
the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


650 Northern Pacific Avenue 
FARGO, N. D. 


Very good wages are being offered. 
Write today for further information. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
14 years County Supt. 


Boyer’s TEACHERS’ Agency 


10600 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
S. R. BOYER, Manager 





Established to 
Solve the 

“TEACHER 
PROBLEM” 


Write for Information Telephone: Garfield 9323 
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| THE TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
| 





OPPORTUNITY HAS NO HAMMER BUT NEVER-THE-LESS IS KNOCKING. 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AT HAND. GRASP IT! 


TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL BOARD 
CALL OR WRITE 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2142 MARSHALL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 























For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 
Teac ers anted: for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normal 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 2.Shaps! Street 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge B'dg., Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta Ga. 











Uses unique methods 
that eliminate trouble and 


The Acme Teachers’ Agenc worry in selecting teachers 
Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A.C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ix 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. * URCiGr agency for superior people. | We copamt aaly 























Competitive Examination. 
Not all examinations in Scotland are for the 


civil service. In his “Memories Grave and Gay,” 
Mr. John Kerr reports one held at a village tav 
ern to decide a wager, and, incidentally, to deter- 
mine the relative scholarship of two school-girls. 
Their respective fathers had started the discus 
sion over the table. 

“Och, yes,” said Norman, “we must give more 
education to the lassies than to the lads.” 

“Faith, Norman,” said Duncan, “I dare say 
you're very richt there, and I’m sure there’s not 
a man in all Sutherland can throw a stone at me 
for that. Our Mary is the cleverest lassie in all 
Sutherland; there’s not a lassie in the Reay coun 
try like her. She’s a grand scholar, our Mary.” 

“Your Mary?” said Norman. 

“Yes, our Mary.” 

“T'll wager you my Jessie is as clever a lassie 
as your Mary.” 

“Your Jessie?” 

“Aye, jist my Jessie.” 

“Done,” says Duncan. 

“But who will examine the lassies?” says Nor 
man. 

“Well,” said Duncan, “I think you should let 
me examine them. You see, I have jist been 
down at the examination of Kinlochbervie schoo! 
today, and the ministers was there, and the par 
ents was there, and the ministers was asking 
them questions, and the children would be an 
swering them. It was a grand sight, noble, and 
I was there, and as I'll be jist fresh off the irons, 
I think you should let me examine the lassies.”’ 

“Very well, Duncan, you'll examine them.” 

The girls meanwhile were amusing themselves 
outside. Norman rang the bell and asked the 
servant to send in Jessie. When she appeared 
Duncan began: 

“Jessie, your father says you’re a_ grand 
scholar, and as clever a lassie as our Mary. Now 
jist tell me this, do you know the meaning of a 
verrub [verb]?” 

“No, I do not,” said Jessie. 

“That will do for you. Jist go you away and 
send in our Mary.” 

When Mary appeared, Duncan said, “Now, 
Mary, I have been telling Norman that you're th: 
best scholar in Sutherland. Jist show him how 
clever you are. Do you know the meaning of a 
verrub [verb]?” 

“Yes,” in quite a 
noun.” 

Duncan looked defiantly at Norman and says 
“There, now, my friend, what do you think of 
that? Didn’t I tell you she was the cleverest 
lassie in the Reay country?” 
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Good Service. 

Johnson: I understand the teachers’ survey 
committee found a lot of waste in the high 
school! 

Jones: Yes, there were only three teachers 
where there might have been five. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
Thinking of Ex-Kings. 


A teacher in one o: the lower grades was look 
ing at a map of Europe and said: “Who knows 
what Helvetia is?” 

Instantly a little hand began to wave wildly 

“Well, Johnny, what is it?” 

“Helvetia is the Hell for swell people,” was 
the prompt answer. 

His Father is a Broker. 
“Gustave, what part of the earth is all water?” 
“The Stock Exchange, ma’am 
Hardships Indeed. 

The class in history was wrestling with the 
terrible experiences of the Continental Army at 
Valley Forge, when the teacher asked some one 
to describe the hardships of the patriot army. 
A small girl finally volunteered an answer, brief 
and comprehensive: “The hardships at Valley 
Forge were very hard ships, they were the hard 
est ships in ail the world!” 

The After-Dinner Speech. 

William Lyon Phelps, professor of English 
literature at Yale, declares he gets credit for only 
twenty-five per cent of the after-dinner speeches 
he actually makes. “Every time I accept an in- 
vitation to speak, I really make four addresses. 
First, is the speech I prepare in advance. That 
is pretty good Second, is the speech I really 
make. Third, is the speech I make on the way 
home, which is the best of all, and fourth is the 
speech the newspapers next morning say I made, 
which bears no relation to any of the others.” 
New York Tribune. 

Such a Little School. 

The teacher of a certain country school was 
making a report to the superintendent 

“And did I understand you to say,” asked he, 
“that fifty per cent of your pupils are foreign 
ers?” 

“Oh, no,”’ was the reply; “there are not fifty 
per cent of pupils in the whol 
Woman’s Home Companion 


school.” 


The “Hymn.” 

The language lesson assigned for a s.xth-grade 
class contained the words hymn and him to be 
used correctly in sentences 

Joe, a ten-year-old son of Erin, wrote, “Mary 
sewed the hymn of her dress.” 

Up-to-Date Mother Goose. 

The teacher was telling the story of Red Rid 
ing Hood. She had described the woods and the 
wild animals that live there. 

“Suddenly,” she said, “Red Riding Hood heard 
a loud noise. She turned around, and what do 
you suppose she saw standing there, looking at 
her and showing all its sharp, white teeth?” 

“Teddy Roosevelt!” cried one of the boys. 
Judge. 

Teacher—‘What tense does this illustrate? ‘l 
have a million pounds’.” 

George—“‘Pretense 

His “College” 

During debate in the New York State Assem 
bly one day, when Governor Smith was a member 
of that body, another member arose to a question 
of personal privilege and announced that Cornel] 
had won the boat race at Poughkeepsie, adding 
that he was a graduate of Cornell. This started 
a reminiscence meeting, other members arising 
to tell the name of their alma mater Smith 
finally rose and announced: 

“IT am a graduate of the F. F. M.” 

“What college is that?” 

“Fulton Fish Market.’’—World’s Work 

Not Educated. 

An old negro approached a white man in a 
Southern town and asked: “Marse Tom, you ain't 
seed anything of dat old mule of mine, is you?” 

“Why, no, Henry, I haven't seen that mule 
Have you lost it?” 

“Well, Ah do’ know ef Ah’ve lost him or not, 
but ‘e’s shore ‘nuff gone.”’ 

“Henry, I suspect the best way you can find 
that mule would be to put an ad in the paper for 
him.” 

“Shucks! Dat wouldn’t do no good, Marse 
Tom, you know puffickly well dat dat mule can’t 


— The Test. 

“As Shakespeare says, ‘What’s in a name?’ ”’ 

“Well, call me one that I don’t like, and I'll 
show you!” 

A parent complained to the principal of the 
conduct of his son. He related to the latter all 
the escapades 

“You should speak to him with firmness and 
recall him to his duty,” said the principal. 

“IT have, of course; but he pays not the least 
attention to what I say. He listens only to the 
advice of fools. I wish you would talk to him.” 
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VACUUM STEAM HEATING SYSTEM. 

The Warren Webster Co., Camden, N. J., hag 
issued a descriptive catalog of its Webster feegq. 
water heaters for use in publie buildings 

The catalog describes and illustrates a number 
of types of boiler heaters for different kinds anq 
sizes of institutions. The firm claims for jtg 
system satisfactory heating, economy of coal con. 
sumption, absence of oil secretion, economy of 
steam, and a minimum of repair an: upkeep. It 
makes possible large storage space, easy clean- 
ing, economy of fresh water, and longer life to 
boilers. 

Information concerning the Webster feed-water 
system may be obtained by writing the Warren 
Webster Company at Camden, N. J 


MR. KAULA APPOINTED. 

The American Crayon Company makes the an- 
nouncement that it has opened an eastern office 
at the Bush Terminal Sales Building, 130 West 
12nd Street, with F. Edward Kaula as eastern 
end southern manager of the educational depart 
ment. Mr. Kaula was formerly connected with 
with the World Book Company and with D. Ap 
pleton & Company. 


NYSTROM’S NEW CATALOG. 

A. J. Nystrom & Company, of Chicago, an 
nounce the publication of a new catalog covering 
the “Johnston-Nystrom Line of better maps 
globes and charts.” The new book contains 136 
pages of description and prices of illustrative 
material for the effective study and teaching of 
geography, history, physiology, botany and zool- 
ogy. Several new items have been added, such 
as maps for use in teaching the commercial geog 
raphy of the United States and several series of 
charts illustrating botanical and zoological sub 
jects. The first edition of this catalog is limited, 
but copies will be sent free as long as they last 
to all who ask for a copy 


ISSUE CATALOG OF ALL-STEEL 
FOUNDRY FLASKS. 

The Oliver Machinery Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has issued its new catalog describ 
ing the all-steel flasks made by the firm 

The Oliver All-Steel Self-Releasing Snap Flask 
consists of a bench flask outfit comprising a 
cope, a drag and six jackets. There is a sand 
support within the flask at the parting line, a 
lever connection for operating the opposite sup 
port, malleable iron lugs and pins perfectly fitted 
and hardened, and jackets tapered to match the 
mold. 

School authorities, and teachers of foundry 
work in shops, may obtain information about the 
Oliver All-Steel Flasks by addressing the com 
pany at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ISSUE HEATING CATALOG. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has issued Catalog No. 460, describing its stand 
ard heaters for use in different types of public 
buildings. The Buffalo heater has been designed 
to meet peculiar requirements in heating and to 
secure the maximum efficiency in its work 

The points of advantage claimed for the heater 
by the firm are perfect circulation of steam, 
avoiding air binding; perfect drainage, prevent 
ing water pocketing and condensation in pipes; 
a large radiating surface, making for uniform 
velocity of air thru coils and preventing unneces 
sary loss of pressure; sections independently con- 
nected to the steam main and steam supply 
valves, giving absolute control of air tempera- 
ture and heater effects and making for easy re- 
pair of parts. The pamphlet is well supplied 
with tables of sizes and dimensions, air pressure, 
temperature and condensation, steam pressure 
and pipe sizes. 

The catalog should prove useful to architects 
and engineers who are required to figure heating 
requirements for fan heating and _ ventilating 
work. 

School authorities and architects who are in- 
terested in the Buffalo equipment should address 
the Buffalo Forge Company at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Aeroshade Company 
Atbey Company 
AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
Moline Heat 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
Ff. 8, Payne Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
American Seating Co 
_. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Rros. & Wakefield Co 
Empire Seating Co 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
BLACK BOA RDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
N. Y. Silleate Book Slate Co 
Beaver Board Companles 
gf. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARDS—NATU RAL 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Tublishing Company 
D. G& Heath & Co. 
Hinds. Hayden & Eldredge, Inc 
Isane Titman & Sons 
Silver. Burdett & Co 
American Book Co 
A. N. Palmer Co 
Ginn & Company 
Fdueational Publishing Company 
J. B. Lippincott Co 
World Book Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 
Longmans. Green & Company 
The Phonographic Institute Co 
BRUSHES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Asbesto-Crete Builldings Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Chemical Tollet Corporation 
CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
Be. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co 
National Crayon Co 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE 
Wayvell, Chappell & Co 
DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 


DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co 


DIPLOMAS 
W M. Welch Mfg. Co 
Metropolitan Supply Co 
Edneational Supplies Co 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. R. Roberteon Products Co 
The Palmer Company 
DOMESTIC SCTENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
RK. H. Sheldon & Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Oo 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Co 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Reynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 
DRINKING WATER 
STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 


DUPLICATORS 
A. B. Dick Company 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
FILING CASES 

The Berger Mfc. (x mpany 

FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Standard Conveyor Co 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
Sargent & Co 
Fr. F. Smith Hardware Company 
Van Kannel Revolving Door (¢ 
FIRE FXTINGUISHFRS 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahistrom Metallie Door Co 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co 
FIRST AID CABINETS AND 

MATERIALS 

lohnson & Johnson 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co 
FLAG POLES 


Newark Steel Post Go. 

N 0. Nelson Mfg. Co 
FLAGS 

Annin & Co 

Jonn C. Dettra & Co 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
N. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
Theo. Kundtz Oo 
Columbia School Equipment Works 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Companys 


Inner Braced Seating Co 


GLOBES 
Weber Costello Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATERS 
Virginia School Supply Co 
INK 
Kk. W. A. Rowles Co 
Howard Chemical & Mfg. Company 
INK WELLS 
Jobn Kvale Company 
'. S$. Inkwell Coa 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Albert Pick & Co 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 

LANTERN SLIDES 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
Keystone View Company 

LATCHES 
Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co 
LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L. Sonneborn Sons 


LIQUID SOAP 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Oo 


The Palmer Company 


LOCKERS 


Armor Olad Mfg. Company 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 

Fred Medart Mfg. Oo 
Narragansett Machine Companys 
The Berger Mfg. Company 


LOCKS—KEYLESS PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. Hil!-Standard Co 
. Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
MACHINERY Woodstock Mfg. Co., Inc 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo, B. Robertson Products Co. 


SWIMMING POOL SANITATION 


PLUMBING FIXTURES B. U. V. Co. Ine.. The 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 4 I I 
MANUAL TRAINING Rundle Roan. Mfg. Co Vie yen nom =| erg 
EQUIPMENT N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co etor Talking Machine Co. 
E. SM. Sheldon & Co. James B. Clow & Sons 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES A. P. W. Paper Co. 

. . Theo. B,. Robertson Products Co. 
Alexander Lumber Company 
Mershon & Morley 


American Portable House Co 
MEMORIAL TABLETS The Armstrong Co 


John Williams, Inc Lou's Bossert & Sons 
Albert Kussell & Sons Co 


MAPS 
Weber Costello Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
PRINTERS The Spencer Turbine Company. 


MICROSCOPES W. B. Conkey Company 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 


Spencer Lens Company 


VENTILATING APPARATUS 
PROGRAM CLOCKS American Blower Co. 


Standard Electric Time Co, 
MIMEOGRAPHS Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
A. B. Dick Comnaz Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
, tial Time-Systems Co. 


VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 


Victor Auimatograph Co 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Moline Heat. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 
Spencer Lens Co 
McIntosh Stereopticon Company 


WAGONS 


Wayne Works 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Mutsehler Bh rs Company 


WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
PAINIS W B. Conkey Company 


Ihe Hockaday Company 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


tC SYS coMS 
RECORD SYSTEM American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


PAPER TOWELS Educational Supplies Company 
. PP. W. Pay c Cc. F. Willlams & Sons, Ine 
apet 0 * 

»tr 8 . 
ethan Patenk Meek Gover Go Metropolitan Supply Co 
rheo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Northern Paper Mills 


WATER STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Ine., The 
SCALES 
Chicago Scale Co 
Continental Scale Works 


WEATHERSTRIPS 

Weatherstrip Manufacturers Ass'n 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Oo. 

WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co, 
Luther O, Draper Shade Co. 


PENCILS 


Eberhard Faber 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 


PENS 


SCENERY 
Irwin Oity Scenle Co. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Spencerian Pen Companys Chicago Apparatus Company 
: Cc s 
PENCIL SHARPENERS entral Scientific Company 
kK. W. A. Rowles Company 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co W. M. Welch 

PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co, 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co 


PLAYER PIANOS 


Mfg. Company 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
SHOWERS L. O. Draper Shade Co. 


Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. General Fire Extinguisher Co. EK. H. Sheldon & Co. 
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Fire May Come Any Minute 
Make Your School Safe Now 


Don’t wait for fire to visit your school before installing proper protection. Every day some 
school house burns. Shavings and oil in manual training departments, open flames in do- 
mestic science kitchens or laboratories all add to the fire hazard. 





A Pyrene extinguisher in every class room and a Guardene extinguisher in every hallway 
mean that fire will have little chance. With this protection any insipient fire can be put out 
before it can cause damage or a panic. 


The time to make your school fire safe is now. We will be glad to send upon request and 
without obligation to you a representative to look over your school building and consult 
with you upon their fire protection requirements. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
‘17 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd. COR FIRE 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances and our booklet—‘ Making 
Schools Safe From Fire.” 


Sold by school supply, hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages. 











Pyrene One Quart 
































Guardene 24 Gallon 
mp Type Soda and Acid 
Extinguisher Vy Extinguisher 
\2/ / b/A\S/ALB/AVA/ANR/ANE/ VA\SA/A\A/ANM =| 
KILLS FIRE 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 








Specify 
Bon Duprin 
Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit Latch- 


es, as approved 
by the Under- 
writers’ Labora- 
tories (Inc.) of 
the National 
Board of Fire 
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On School Houses. 


The school houses of the country are among 
the largest users of Bon Buprin Self-Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches because both architects and 
school boards have realized the tremendous 
loss of life caused by fire-panics in school 
houses in the past, and have been alert to pre- 
vent similar disasters in the future. 


By making safe exit certain for every pupil 
and teacher who reaches the doors, Hon Buprin 
latches practically eliminate the danger of 
panic disasters. 


They are standard equipment on the school 
house doors of nearly 100 American cities. 


Are the doors of all your school buildings 
Hon Duprin equipped? 


Catalog 12-C tells the whole story; free on 
request. Or see “Sweets,” pages 1056-1061. 
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AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 PARK AVENUE, 
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